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AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA.—II. 


LyinG off the great railroad thor- 
oughfares to and from the East, there 
is no other city of its size in California 
solittle known tothe traveling world as 
San Buenaventura. People come and 
go without even a glimpse of this ro- 
mantic seaport, with her priceless riv- 
ers on either hand, her fruitful valleys 
covering thousands of acres of arable 
land, and her mountains flowing with 
oil and honey. She hasanimposing site Z/ 
on a noble rise of ground just up from ‘7 
the wash of the waves, with many of her 
garden-girdled homes platformed on the 
sides of her northern hills. Until the 
spring of 1887, San Buenaventura could 
be reached only by stage or steamer. 
Since then a branch railroad has con- 
nected her with the Southern Pacific 
main line near Newhall, about forty 
miles to the east, and 
with ~Santa_ Barbara, 
three-fourths that dis- 
tance up the coast. 
With this improved 
means of transporta- 
tion, the little city ; 
awoke from her lotus Miah Nas ig 


dreams and fell to work ( \ Hea | mM = 
in earnest, broadening LN al ! iH 
and developing her re- 
sources, founding new 
industries, _—_ erecting 
costly buildings in the 
place of tottering 
adobe ones, until hard- 
ly a vestige of the 
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Spanish look remains, apart from the 
old Mission church, fronting East Main 
Street. 

Margaret and I found ceaseless enter- 
tainment in the landscape pictures be- 
fore our open windows. Under the soft- 
est of skies, beyond the wide streets, 
abruptly ending at the water’s curved 
rim, the great mirror of the Pacific took 
on infinite shades of blue that whitened 
along the horizon. South of the vapor- 
ous islands off the coast, Point Magu 
rushes headlong into the sea. On to 
the left the hazy summits of the Guad- 
alasca range run smoothly toward Los 
Angeles. The eastern suburbs of the 
town already extend out several miles 
into the Santa Clara valley. On the 
other hand the pastoral hills of San Mi- 
guelito roll backward from the Santa 
Barbara Channel, the wealth of green- 
ery at their base hiding the river as it 
steals to the arms of the sea. 

We haunted the beach at all hours: 
in the glow and melody of the morning, 
the sparkle and sheen of noonday, and 
the subdued harmonies of evening time. 
Sometimes we bathed in the long, warm 
swells of breakers, or reposed felicitously 
on the yellow sands, our senses in ex- 
quisite attune with the rhythm of the 
waves, and conscious only of the desul- 
tory movement of thin clouds fanned 
apart by soundless winds. But oftenest 
we lazily paced a twilight-shaded strand 
under the pale, fine fire of a marvelously 
tinted sky. 

One day we visited the venerable 
church that was founded in 1782 by Ju- 
nipero Serra, the renowned President of 
all the California missions. It is a mass- 
ive structure with quaint Moorish tower, 
stone foundations, and adobe walls six 
feet inthickness. The old cracked bells 
in the lower arches of the tower are 
strapped to the cross-beams with pieces 
of frayed rawhide and rope. The im- 
mense timbers that support the roof 
were hauled from the pine mountains, 
fifty miles away. All the dim traditions 
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of the past cling to these crumbling 
walls, mysterious with the stains of ages. 
One realizes for the first time how 
mighty were the undertaking and the 
achievement of those Franciscan monks. 
Under their wise and humane policy, 
numberless tribes of degraded Indians 
were led to adopt methods and habits of 
civilization. With their practical knowl- 
edge of the valuation of lands, and the 
advantages to accrue from an unrivaled 
climate, these friars utilized the sur- 
rounding valleys for grain and corn, or 
pastures for innumerable cattle, horses, 
and sheep. They called their new settle- 
ment “Saint Good Venture,” the luxu- 
riance of the Mission gardens fully war- 
ranting this title. For generations the 
fruit trees of this garden were mute yet 
eloquent reminders of the horticultural 
capabilities of this sunny clime. With 
such monitors the only wonder is that 
Ventura waited more than a century, be- 
fore she won a gold medal at the State 
fair for the best green and dried fruits 
produced in California. 

Two stately date palms, said to be the 
largest on the coast, and a few gnarled 
olive trees, are the only survivors of the 
goodly orchards of the padres. 

The earthquake of 1857 so damaged 
the tile roof of the church that it was 
replaced by one of shingles. Inside there 
are evidences of more recent repairs, of 
which Margaret bitterly complained: 

“T wished you to see it as it was years 
ago—so deliciously unmodern! In place 
of that vulgar lead-colored ceiling was 
one of brown beams, with somber shad- 
ows lurking between. This hideous in- 
novation of a floor conceals a pavement 
worn smooth by the knees of humble 
worshipers. Contrast those pews paint- 
ed a glaring white, and defaced by dirt 
and pencil markings, with the seamed 
and frescoed walls, the faded pictures in 
their moldy frames, the strange figures 
bending from the curves of their niches, 
and the dingy light struggling through 
the narrow windows! The charm of the 
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place is destroyed for me. I no longer 
feel the presence of holy Fathers, cen- 
ser-swinging priests, and multitudes of 
kneeling converts on the earthy floor ! 
Instead of zzcense, the air is full of 
scents of paint and pine.” 

Margaret’s distress had only a senti- 
mental basis, but nevertheless it is to be 
regretted that the subtle workings of a 
hundred years, their rich and mellow col- 
oring and delicate ‘tracery, should be 
roughly displaced by bald patches of 
garish new material, that are a mon- 
strous shock to artistic sensibilities. 

The central altar remained unchanged, 
the melancholy gloom of its recess lit 
by a single taper that shed a spectral 
light on the wan, blood-stained face of 
the crucified Christ. There was an aw- 
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ful naturalness about this life-size statue, 
with its look of unutterable bodily an- 
guish, that showed it to be the work of 
some master hand. 

The A/asita of the church includes.a 
neat parsonage, and a small, high-walled 
garden stiffly set out to stunted flowers 
and vegetables. Several scrawny cats 
sprawled about the shadowless beds, 
dragging themselves a little to one side 
as we brushed by them. The old out- 
buildings, where the Indian women were 
taught to spin, sew, and cook, and the 
mills where the men worked, are things 
of the past. 

The present padre, Father Cyprian 
Rubio, is a man of august presence,’pol- 
ished and handsome to an unpriestly de- 
gree. By a special dispensation of the 
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Pope, he is allowed to wear his-beautiful 
beard flowing at will over his well-fitting 
cassock. His shapely head is partially 
hidden by a fine cloth dzrretze, and a pair 
of expressive Spanish eyes gaze at you 
searchingly from under spacious brows. 
When we entered his study, the padre 
politely removed his fragrant Havana, 
and addressed us in grave and courteous 
English, with just the faintest elision of 
jarring consonants that touched the ear 
most musically. Barring slight pecul- 
iarities of dress, one would never think 
of Father Rubio as other than a cultivat- 
ed man of the world, to whom it would 
be natural to make some passing inquiry 
of his wife and children. 

At our request the Father kindly 
showed us three musty volumes of manu- 
script, that contain the entire records of 
the San Buenaventura Mission. Under 
date of March 
31st, 1782, is a full 
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ly whetted our relish for bizarre re- 
search, and the Judge, willing to humor 
us, led us down a side street, to a 
small brick building in a _ secluded 
garden inclosure. As we approach- 
ed the open door, we saw within 
a middle-aged gentleman bending in 
deep absorption over closely written 
manuscript on the table before him. 
His momentary look of blank introver- 
sion was an unconscious rebuke to us, 
and I remorsefully wondered if our com- 
ing had sent some travail-born thought 
forever adrift on a shoreless sea. If 
such were the case, his immediate for- 
giveness was assured in the friendly 
pressure of his hand, and the unaffected 
pleasure he evinced in showing us his 
treasures. A comprehensive library 
of scientific works covered one side of 
the room, and a heterogeneous mass of 

valuable and cu- 

rious objects were 





page document 
written in the ele- 
gant chirography, 
and finished with 
the intricate rz- 
brica, of Junipero 
Serra himself. 
Following this in- 
teresting  tran- 
script is the entry 
of the first marri- 
age solemnized at 
the new settle- 
ment, the names 
of the contracting 





parties being 
Alexander de la 


Cruz y Soto, and 
Maria de la Con- 
cepcion Montiel, 
both of Mexico. 
Our visit to the 
old church -and 
Father Rubio on- 





heaped about the 
walls and shelves, 
or carefully ar- 
ranged and classi- 
fied in the drawers 
and the cabinets. 
There were queer 
things from land 
and sea: ornamen- 
tal woods, antique 
coins and imple- 
ments, grinning 
skulls and ghast- 
ly human skele- 
tons; _ beautiful 
specimens of 
agate, opal, calcite 
and natrolite from 
the bituminous 
cavities of rocks 
near Mount Pinos; 
bits of selenite 
and alabaster 
picked up on the 
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Ojai; rose-colored feldspar from the 
Matilija; fossil remains of whales and 
sharks discovered on the Santa Paula 
Mountains; pliocene fossils from the 
low hills of Las Posas ; Indian jars, mor- 
tars, pestles, pipes, o//as, arrow and spear 
points, and war clubs of sandstone, all 
of which had been dug up from burial 
mounds and vsancherias throughout 
Ventura and the Island of San Nicolas. 

The Doctor believed this island to 
have been once inhabited by Aztecs, 
whom Cabrillo describes as “ compara- 
tively white and of ruddy complexions.”’ 
Whether the extirpation of these people 
was due to their massacre by the Aleu- 
tians as alleged by certain missionaries, 
or whether a terrible drouth occurred, 
as is indicated by the dead roots and 
stumps of trees, will in all probability 
never be known. The lost woman on San 
Nicolas, of whom various writers have 
given graphic accounts, was said to be 
quite fair and of pleasant manners. 

“ How the poor creature could have 
retained an affectionate and grateful 
nature after eighteen years of enforced 
solitude on a deserted island, is a ques- 
tion in anthropology that I am unable to 
decide!” the Doctor modestly declared, 
as he drew out a shallow drawer contain- 
ing a collection of rare alge. 

“These mosses,” he continued, “I 
gathered from the vast beds of sea-flow- 
ers on Anacapa. This island is full of 
wonders for the scientist, besides fur- 
nishing the most remunerative hunting 
and fishing on the coast. You would 
hardly think that sheep and goats would 
thrive there, with no other water than is 
found in the nightly dews on the rank 
vegetation. The enormous beds of kelp 
are food and shelter fur numerous varie- 
ties of fish, and the rocks are clambered 
over by barking, squirming seals, which 
are killed in countless numbers for their 
oil, skins, and bristles. The island has 
no wood. Scraps of ¢ried blubber are 
used for fuel, and water is brought in 
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barrels to sustain the party during the 
hunt, which often lasts two or three 
months. Besides the old seals, hundreds 
of pups are slaughtered every winter by 
the seal hunters. Then for romance 
hunters,” with a pleasant smile at Mar- 
garet, “there is the great cavern in the 
rocks, with the surf thundering up its 
vaulted passage. We hear stories of sum- 
less treasures being hidden in its recess- 
es by red-handed buccaneers that once 
infested the place.” 

The Judge looked up in evident amuse- 
ment. 

“There is probably as much truth in 
the Anacapa treasure as there is in the 
mysterious Silver Mine of the friars,” he 
said witha genial glance at his friend. 

“Why, I don’t know about that,” the 
Doctor replied half seriously. “I am 
inclined to think that there zs a rich sil- 
ver mine in our northern mountains that 
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was once worked by the Franciscan fath- 
ers. There have been found abandoned 
shafts, smelting furnaces, and piles of 
refuse ore, which are convincing proofs 
of old mining inthis region. Thirty years 
ago there were Indians living in Ven- 
tura who insisted that they had helped 
to runatunneland bring out ore. These 
natives were sworn to secrecy by the 
priests, and no amount of bribery could 
make them disclose the place. I have 
made geological investigations of all the 
San Emidio uplift, and am confident that 
at no distant day the gold and silver in 
those ledges will be extensively mined. 
Fortunately, water is abundant in the 
cafions for running stamp mills, and for 
other mining purposes. Here, I can 
show you nuggets of the precious metals 
from the Piru District where gold was 
first discovered in California. The prin- 
cipal lode in this district, the Fraser 
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mine, gave a return of $1,000,000 in the 
eight years it was worked with a ten 


stamp mill. There are positive indica- 
tions of true fissure veins of gold and sil- 
ver quartz all through this section. Now, 
here is rich ore from the Guadalasca 
range that has never yet been mined! 
Probably, however, ¢#zs will more nearly 
concern the ladies,” holding up a whitish 
substance that lay beside the quartz. 
“You may have heard of the mineral 
soap that made so big a bubble here a 
few years ago. There is an endless sup- 
ply some six miles out of town. It is 
composed of nearly pure silica,which has 
detergent qualities that make it an ex- 
cellent substitute for soap. Now, don’t 
suppose that I recommend it in place 
of ‘Wild-Rose Bloom’ or the ‘ Balm of 
Gilead,” the Doctor laughingly added as 
we arose to go. 

The shadows lengthening on the lawn 
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warned us of the lateness of the hour. 
We parted regretfully from the Judge’s 
learned friend, who had a “ specimen” 
to illustrate every one of his interesting 
stories. 

California’s pioneer seed-grower is a 
woman, and her home is in San Buena- 
ventura. The residence is surrounded 
by nearly two acres of flowers, trees, and 
greenhouses. Five years ago this gar- 


den was a barley-field. Now, from the 
sale of flower seeds and bulbs to Eastern 
seedsmen, it brings a yearly income of 
This lady was 


from $3,000 to $5,000. 
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imported into the United States from 
Europe. 

One of the pleasantest features of our 
stay in San Buenaventura was a day 
spent in this garden. Its presiding ge- 
nius has a brave, sympathetic nature, 
with a loving interest in all the world 
and especially in women and children. 
Her habits of close observation, syste- 
matic industry, and independent thought 
and action, have left their impress on 
her sons and daughters, to whom “ moth- 
er” is the synonym of all that is wise 
and adorable. In parting from this 





THRESHING BEANS AT SATICOY,. 


compelled to adopt an outdoor life by 
her failing health. She is an enthusiast 
over her work, declaring with Emerson, 
“T have no hurt my garden spade can- 
not heal.” She was encouraged in her 
undertaking by a letter from a veteran 
seedsman in the East, in which he ex- 
pressed his belief that “ fifty years hence 
California will grow seeds for the world, 
as she has all the requisites of soil and 
climate.” 

There is little danger of exhausting 
the market, if the American Florist is 
right in its statement that in 1886 there 
were $4,000,000 worth of flower seeds 





charming family we were given perfect 
suns of blossoms from a phenomenal 
cactus —the Cereus triangularis — that 
had climbed to the roof of the second 
story. These bewildering flowers were 
from ten to twelve inches in length, with 
fragrant white and yellow corollas, and 
central filaments like bundles of shining 
floss. 

A tourist in this little southern city 
wonders to see such palatial hotels and 
school buildings where the inhabitants 
do notnumber more than three thousand, 
The new high school is a particularly 
beautiful structure. As we drove slowly 
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by it, De Forest made a few strokes in 
his note-book, tearing out the leaf after- 
wards and passing it to us with the re- 
mark : 

“That is the kind of school that 
rebuked my ignorance on my first visit 
here. Its predecessor was reigned over 
by an eccentric Chilian, who taught his 
pupils, none of whom could read, that 
the greatest river in the world was the 
one beside his home in Chili, which, he 
declared was ‘poco mas grande’ than the 
Ventura River.” 

One balmy afternoon we made a merry 
party back to Saticoy, past rural home- 
steads, with tower-like windmills whirl- 
ing their gaily painted fans. Everywhere 
were orchards of prunes, walnuts, and 
apricots, and seemingly limitless stretch- 
esof beans. The apricot treesin Ventura 
are astonishing bearers. It is estimated 
that forty carloads of this fruit the past 
season were shipped from Saticoy to 
Newhall to be dried in the sun. Owing 
to the warm, high altitude and absence 
of fogs, the business of drying fruits is 
carried on extensively at Newhall and 
on the Mojave desert. 

It is not generally known that the ap- 
ricot thrives in but few localities, and no- 
where so well as in certain parts of Cali- 
fornia. It has only recently come into 
extensive cultivation, and is the princi- 
pal fruit raised in the Santa Clara valley 
of the South. An average annual yield 
of apricots to a tree is two hundred and 
fifty pounds. They ripen early in the 
summer, and do not last more than a 
couple of months. 

Occasionally we crossed deep barran- 
cas on strong bridges, which De Forest 
facetiously observed “were put in just 
the right places to help us over.” The 
banks of these watercourses often pre- 
sent sheer walls of stratified earth from 
eighty to one hundred feet in height. 
We no longer marveled at the fertility 
of such apparently bottomless soil. 

As we neared Saticoy, we drove off 
the road to have a closer view of the 
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threshers hard at work in a bean field, 
Sunbrowned men were pitching the lit- 
tle heaps of dried vines into header-wag- 
ons, or feeding them to the yawning 
mouth of the machine, while others 
sewed up the filled sacks, or stacked the 
bean-straw to be utilized as fodder for 
cattle and sheep. There was a long, 
house-shaped tent on one side, from 
whose roof a pipe smoked, which showed 
the “gang” carried their own cook and 
supplies. Farther on we came to another 
field where men were cutting beans and 
raking them into rows after the manner 
of hay-makers. From this statement the 
reader will infer that the vines run on 
the ground and not on poles, as do the 
Eastern Limas. The present bean-cut- 
ter isan outgrowth of primitive methods 
of cutting the vines ; such as severing 
the stalk by a sharp blade on the end of 
a stick, or running a plowshare close to 
the roots of the vines. It is a simple ma- 
chine, consisting of a V-shaped knife, 
the blades of which are from five to six 
feet long, and attached on each side of a 
wooden sled about eight feet in length. 
Three horses draw the cutter, which 
severs two rows at once. Four hands 
are thus kept busy in raking up the 
loosened vines. In this manner these 
Ventura farmers cut their bean crop at 
an expense of fifty cents an acre, and 
thresh them several weeks later at an 
average cost of fifteen cents per one 
hundred pounds. The usual yield of 
Lima beans is eighteen hundred pounds 
to an acre, and they bring a return to 
the producer of from 2% to 4 centsa 
pound. 

Many of the smaller fields of beans 
are tramped out on a “bean floor” by 
horses hitched to light wagons or disk 
cultivators. These are kept continually 
going round in a circle, the vines being 
thrown in their road. In the middle of 
the floor the beans are piled like so 
much sand ; afterwards they are cleaned 
by running them through a fanning mill. 

It was the warmest day we had yet 
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experienced, and as De Forest ruefully 
noted our dusty garments he exclaimed, 
“ What a pity you did not come in the 
winter or spring !” 

My answer was unexpected, and for a 
moment he let his eyes rest critically on 
my flushed and grimy face. 

“T am thoroughly satisfied with the 
originality of having seen California in 
the brown season which youall persist in 
ignoring. We Easterners hear only of 
green hills and blossoming plains in 
California, and really I think there must 
be less monotony in this autumnal land- 
scape. Now, what could be a more de- 
lightful contrast than the filmy drab of 
those wintry walnuts against the viva- 
city of color in those pepper hedges! 
or the solid greens of yonder orange 
trees backed by those bronzed and pearl- 


gray mountains !” 
While I spoke, a low-flying hawk 
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swooped over the tawny foothills, its 
shadow moving as distinctly along the 
ground. In the vivid flash of open air 
colors, the shade of every bush and rock 
was black as pool or pit. Then there 
was to me a delicious piquancy in the 
sight of leafless orchard branches against 
the summer blue of the sky. 

In the evening we sat about the cen- 
ter-table in the cool sitting-room, the 
Judge’s massive figure occupying an 
easy chair on one side, with Dorothy 
leaning close to his shoulder. I remem- 
ber on this particular night he was un- 
usually entertaining. Sometimes it was 
a charming paragraph from a favorite 
book, a bit of wit or pathos from a paper, 
or better still, one of his own large, lov- 
ing thoughts rough-hewn from the crys- 
tal and granite of his strong, pure nature. 
At such times one had the feeling of 
standing on a mountain top at sunrise, 
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or by a quiet sea—so deeply were you 
conscious of the grandeur and tranquil- 
lity of his character. 

We had long planned a trip through 
the extensive land grants stretching east 
of the Santa Clara River. One glisten- 
ing autumn morning found us at last on 
the road, our luggage consisting of the 
barest necessities for a four days’ ab- 
sence. The river crossing at Saticoy is 
accounted the safest along the sixty 
miles of stream, whose quicksand bottom 
is dangerous to ford in the rainy season 
even by one on horseback. It is sup- 
posed that here will be the junction of 
the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fé railroads, when the 
latter shall have carried out its proposed 
plan of making San Francisco its ter- 
minus. 

After leaving the river bed we saw 
directly on our left the Santa Clara del 
Norte rancho, with its thirteen thousand 
acres of land, three-fourths of which is 
excellent for farms and orchards, and the 
remainder good pasturage for stock. 

The broad fields of sky-blue flax flow- 
ers here in middle summer make an en- 
chanting picture, if one happens along 
before the bolls form on the slender 
stalks. Abundant crops are gathered 
from these fields, thus proving the great 
fertility of the soil. There is artesian 
water here for such fruits as require irri- 
gation. Oranges and lemons do well on 
this rancho, and its largest vineyard is 
said to produce ten thousand gallons of 
wine annually. 

This autumnal vineyard was a glad- 
dening sight, with its acres of short, 
thick stumps, overflowed by graceful 
vines, whose large leaves half concealed 
the luscious, purple clusters that caught 
the sunlight dimpling through the green 
and painted foliage. 

We passed through the town of Spring- 
ville, located on the old Butternut stage 
road from San Buenaventura to Los 
Angeles. De Forest pointed to a small, 
neat church : 
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“That church has survived for ten 
years under the monstrous title of ‘ Lit- 
tle Flock Congregation of the Baptist 
Church of Jesus Christ of Springville ’!” 

When ascending the Las Posas hills, 
we overlooked a noble sweep of land- 
scape, including the vast slope of La 
Colonia, the serrated outlines of the 
Conejo ridge and the nearer view of the 
Calleguas and Pleasant Valleys, the lat- 
ter most appropriately named. Las 
Posas means the “ wells,” or “springs.” 
This rancho was once the princely prop- 
erty of the De la Guerra family, whose 
untold herds and flocks supported them 
in semi-barbaric luxury. There are 
twenty-six thousand acres in this tract, 
and grain is still raised here in the mu- 
nificent manner of those earlier times. 
As far as eye could trace there were un- 
dulating valleys and plateaus covered 
with wheat and barley stubble. In the 
cafions through the mountains there are 
thrifty stock ranchos, orchards, and 
farms, and hundreds of hives of bees 
whose delicious stores outrival the far- 
famed honey of Hymettus. 

On some of the Las Posas hills several 
species of Australian gums have been 
planted,the trees having already attained 
a height of six to eight feet, though set 
out only the preceding March. Else- 
where the ground is covered with russet 
mats of nutritious seeds and dried grass, 
through which the white sage points its 
azure spikes, the wild buckwheat spreads 
its delicate, pinkish panicles, the morn- 
ing-glory riots over the blue and purple 
mints, and the golden-rod sends up its 
brilliant rocket. 

We stopped for a noonday szes¢a at the 
isolated headquarters of a once famous 
sheep camp. In its small, decaying dwell- 
ing, there lives the agent of the company 
that owns the length and breadth of 
these great ranchos. Heisa young man 
of splendid hospitality, possessed of a 
frank and joyous spirit, and a mind bub- 
bling over with poetic thought and im- 
agery. His general lovableness touched 
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our warmest sympathies, and we felt a 
pang of regret when he told us of an in- 
curable affection of the heart from which 
he had suffered for many years. 

“Tn fact, I never know a week of health 
away from Las Posas,” he affirmed with 
smiling lips and eyes. 

After a delectable lunch, we rode down 
to the bed of the creek to see the arte- 
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ifornia, small farms are steadily en- 
croaching on the immense estates that 
were once held by individuals. 
Following up the Las Posas creek we 
finally emerged upon the bank, and soon 
after crossed the western line of the 
Simirancho. The original grant of this 
tract is the only one in California that 
was direct from the crown of Spain. It 


BEE RANCH ON LOS POSAS. 


sian wells. There are several of them 
within a few rods of each other. The 
pipes, which are seven inches in diame- 
ter, extend about three feet above the 
surface, and the water flowing over the 
rims gives the effect of inverted crystal 
glasses of mammoth size and exquisite 
transparency. The company is making 
arrangements to run an irrigating ditch 
the entire length of Las Posas valley. 
This, and the building of the projected 
railroad from Los Angeles to Hueneme, 
will undoubtedly bring about the early 
settlement of these fertile slopes and 
hills. Here, as in other portions of Cal- 


has an area of 96,000 acres, comprising 


valleys, mesas, and mountains. Along 
the Mesa de Queso—“ Table of Cheese” 
—the soil is red, the same that grows 
the matchless grapes of Riverside. It 
is now overspread with lavender tassels 
of pennyroyal, patches of jimson-weed 
with their snowy white flowers, silvery 
strands of bunch-grass, and clumps of 
cactus, whose broad lobes were gorgeous 
with wine-colored fruit, and rose-shaped 
pink and yellow blossoms. On our left 
was the Carada Verde, where many 
springs gushed through the emerald 
mosses and rippled along the ravines, 
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under fragrant masses of wild clematis 
and honeysuckle. The grass is thick 
and green in this cafion from spring to 
spring, and gave indescribable delight to 
our sun-wearied eyes. 

From our elevation we looked down 
on the solitary adobe house that had once 
been the home of the swarthy herders 
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deserted, but the rest had newly-made 
flower and grass plats, all watered in 
common from an artesian well. There 


was something uncanny about this lone- 
ly village, with its mathematical likeness 
and precision, and its utter absence of 
suburbs. 

“A year ago,” the Judge explained, 











SIMI CREEK. 


and shepherds of the De la Guerras. 
Beyond this ancient casa extend the 
level plains of the Simi valley, with its 
magnificent girdle of mountains un- 
clasped at the narrow opening of Las 
Posas. Descending the ridge, we saw 
the surveyors of the new railroad work- 
ing near the base of sandstone cliffs. 
Turning down a dusty road we passed 
a salt grass flat, on whose upper border 
there huddled a singular collection of 
buildings. They were the exact coun- 
terpart of one another, with steep roofs, 
walls cut up into sections, and doors and 
windows set with painful lack of indi- 
viduality. A few of these houses were 


“some enterprising citizens of Chicago 
sent out a representative to locate them 
homes in California. This gentleman 
liked the looks of these bright stretches 
of salt grass, and wrote East that he had 
secured an earthly paradise. The joyful 
colonists, wishing to expedite matters, 
shipped a score of houses in sections and 
started immediately on their journey. 
They had chosen the poorest portion of 
the valley, as you can see by the thick 
grain stubble on lands hardly half a mile 
from their ‘Simiapolis.’ Fortunately 
they are enthusiastic over their homes, 
and expect others to join them this fall.” 

We traveled for miles straight up an 
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avenue of young eucalypts, through an 
unbroken expanse of buff and brown, 
where abundant crops of wheat and bar- 
ley had recently been harvested. Some- 
times in curve or cleft of cafion in the 
glowing mountains, we had glimpses of 
verdant trees and gorges black with 
shade, with hints between of cooling 
streams. Through sheeny gossamers of 
willows far to right, the Simi creek 
showed sparkling threads of blue. The 
arching sky was like a dome of sapphire 
in the warm radiance of a sun as soft as 
that which lights Italian landscapes. We 
gazed enraptured on the imperishable 
mountains, splintered intofantastic cones 
and pinnacles that pierced the proximate 
heavens. On before us the sun streamed 
gold and amber up the valley floor, across 
which flocks of crows made for some 
distant rookery. Under the unveiled 
sky, with these lofty spires of mountain 
ranges and the free sweep of the great, 
wide plain about us, we felt an infinite 
exultation that sent the swift blood 
thrilling through our veins. 

“Tt is the ‘Happy Valley’ of one’s 
dreams !’’ Margaret said softly. “I wish 
it could always be unchanged, but I sup- 
pose this beautiful level will soon be cut 
in pieces like a huge pie, and portioned 
out to greedy ‘children of a larger 
growth.’ ”’ 

De Forest answered hesitatingly : 

“And yet we would hardly wish to 
withhold the good things of this world 
from suffering humanity for no better 
reason than to preserve, for poets’ uses, 
the ideal freshness of anoble landscape.” 

The Judge’s deep voice interposed : 

“The Coming Poet will sing less of 
Nature and more of Man, his worthier 
modes of life, his purer laws and com- 
mon love of good. I think,” with a per- 
suasive look at Margaret, who respon- 
sively slipped her fingers through his 
arm, “that even the ‘divine ones’ will 
find a grander, deeper meaning in this 
picture when it includes homes, whose 
fruitful acres will settle permanently the 
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question of a living for hundreds of anx- 
ious men and women and helpless chil- 
dren.” 

“But cultivation of the country does 
not of necessity mean the banishment 
of romance and artistic contour,” De 
Forest mildly asseverated. “ Indeed, it 
is often quite the contrary. We have 
an instance right at hand in ‘ Las Chupa- 
Rosas,’ up that cafion to the left of the 
walnut orchard. It is a captivating re- 
treat, which is not without its profitable 
side as well. In every bend and twist 
of this romantic cafion, Nature has 
spread her lap to hold luxuriant orchards. 
To my mind these wholesome improve- 
ments but add to the beauty of the nat- 
ural groves of oak and sycamore. Then 
for romance, Miss Margaret, ‘Las Chupa- 
Rosas’ has one as real as any found in 
fiction! Fifteen years agoa young neph- 
ew of a Massachusetts senator quietly 
took possession of this lovely spot, and 
has lived here ever since. He is the 
‘Simmons’ of whom Severance speaks 
in that seldom -if-ever read novel of 
‘Hammersmith.’ It seems that Sever- 
ance spent a summer on the Simi a dozen 
years ago, and speaks of this interesting 
recluse as a ‘ magnificent, dashing fellow, 
who, with all his wild surroundings, is 
as gentle asa woman.’ The author then 
goes on to hint of a disappointment in 
love which occasioned the exile of this 
gentleman, who is companionable with 
men, but is never known to speak of 
women.” 

We had ridden for miles without pass- 
ing a dwelling. Now we came in sight 
of a red-roofed villa standing like a mod- 
ernized castle on a symmetrical knoll. 
We were told that it was a hotel, though 
there was nothing in its appearance to 
suggest a public resort. This building 
faced the choicest part of the valley, which 
is all around here studded with umbra- 
geous live-oaks grouped about with the 
picturesque effect that only these trees 
can give. Thrown broadcast among them 
are monstrous boulders, riven from the 
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adjacent crags by some primordial con- 
vulsion of nature. The nearest moun- 
tains were washed bare of soil in many 
places, leaving exposed massive spurs of 
granite, whose rugged edges were soft- 
ened by thick moss and lichens. 

The sun was dropping behind the west- 
ern horizon, as the avenue made a sharp 
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clamorous attentions. The addition of 
so much life and affection to this invit- 
ing solitude was the pleasantest possi- 
ble surprise to us. 

The first night on the Simi I was 
startled from sleep by the unearthly 
howling ot coyotes near my window. I 
arose and looked out. It was nearly 





SIMI VALLEY. 


turn up to the hotel. Far away on the 
yellow flat we had traversed, a horseman 
cantered toward “Las Chupa-Rosas,” 
leaving in his wake a long line of thin- 
ning dust. As we rode up the circling 
driveway to the front portico, we saw at 
an open window a bobbing head with 
pretty wisps of hair. It was “ Baby Eliz- 
abeth,” spending a week on the Simi 
with all her worshipful retinue from 
Berylwood. Since I saw her last she 
had mastered her first step, and the lit- 
tle creature’s joy and pride over this 
achievement provoked universal and 


dawn. A few wan stars were sliding 
behind dun, shifting vapors. Above 
the vague outlines of mountains there 
tipped the hollow bowl of a sinking 
moon, by whose coppery light the land- 
scape had an eerie indistinctness. The 
snarling yells had ceased, and up the 
viewless spaces of the air there stole the 
faint throbbing of the distant sea. Re- 
turning to bed I slept heavily until the 
first bell sounded from the lower halls. 

The next three days were devoted to 
excursions and hunting parties. Noone 
was fortunate enough to bring down a 
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deer, though numbers were seen graz- little amusement to both driver and 


ing in secluded dips of hollows. 
shooting was a favorite pastime with 
the gentlemen. From chapparal closes 


there was heard continuously the whirr 5~ 


of dark gray wings, and the 
muffled wook, wook of tiny 
bird-throats, as hundreds of 
jetty plumes danced over the 
fuzz of parched grasses. 
At this season the valley 
quail is seen here in in- 
credible numbers, while 
in the higher altitudes 
his larger, juicier broth- 
er, the mountain quail, 
is still found, but with 
each succeeding year be- 
comes rarer and shyer. 

Our evenings were 
spent in singing and 
instrumental playing, or romps with 
the children. All the appurtenances of 
the hotel were comfortably and even 
luxuriously ordered. The company built 
it more for personal accommodation, 
than with any thought of supplying a 
summer resort for health and pleasure 
seekers. A stage from San Fernando 
makes three trips weekly here. 

The latitude and soil of the Simi are 
similar to the Camulos. Both places are 
in frostless belts, which makes them 
eminently fitted for the culture of citrus 
fruits and olives. Artesian water is 
obtained here, and springs are plentiful 
in the cafions. 

One morning we took a drive through 
the oaken glade that skirts the Santa 
Susanna Pass. Besidea spring in the 
woods we found a heap of stones that 
once constituted the fireplace of Lara’s 
Station. The building itself had long 
since crumbled into ruin. It was once 
the best known station on the overland 
route from Los Angeles to Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Lara was a character that afforded no 


Quail passengers. 


The stage arrived here 
at night, and he was 


- SoS A always on hand, garru- 


lous and helpful. 
“T remember,” said 
our host at Berylwood, 
“that at one time, so de- 
sirous was the old man 
to be extra polite that 
he pressed me to make 
use of a superannuated 
brush and comb, and, 
what was still more em- 
Q “{_barrassing,atooth-brush 
stained and battered by 
ee much service. 
“ He took childish in- 
terest in the trip that Sec- 
retary Seward and party made through 
here in 1872. Tom Scott had given or- 
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ders totake the party from Los Angeles 
to Santa Barbara by daylight. To make 


this possible, arrangements had been 
previously made to have horses standing 
in readiness before the door of every sta- 


OJAI VALLEY :—HANGING ROCK iN MATILIJA CANON, 


tion along the line. When we reached the 
“Big Mountain,” two mounted Mexicans 
caught on to our carriage pole with their 
riatas, giving a dextrous twist of the 
ropes around their saddle-bows, ere they 
put spurs to their powerful mustangs. 
We made the pull splendidly. Mr. Sew- 
ard expressed the opinion that Tom 
Scott was the most remarkable man in 
the world, as he, or his representative, 
was on hand in even the remotest parts 
of the globe. We did get through by 
daylight, but the horses ran all the way 
from Lara’s to the next station, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles.” 

These Simi rocks stand out like an- 
cient fortresses, their boldfronts mottled 
with mosses and splashed with metallic 
tints of saffron, scarlet, and green. They 
are often gigantic hives, gorged with 
honey by the wild bees. To secure 
these hoards the rocks are blasted with 
powder, and tubs, barrels, and wash boil- 
ers are utilized to hold the enormous 
quantities of honey. <A bee tree is more 
easily managed. By the light of moon 
or camp fire it is cut down, and the 
trunk split away around the comb which 
literally flows “brooks of honey.” 
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On many of the baldest heights there 
stood the dead stalks of the yucca, com- 
monly called the “Spanish bayonet.” 
Margaret said they were often from 
eight to ten feet tall—‘“‘a pillar of red- 
olent blooms of waxy white, with never 
a touch of color from point to base!” 

Going up the pass, De Forest imper- 
turbably watched the carriage across a 
rough turn, observing serenely that it 
was a “good thing these bad places did 
not affect the rest of the road.” We 
walked the greater distance, and for the 
time ceased to be vagrant idlers, but 
toiled like pilgrims to the top, where we 
arrived breathless but jubilant. A world 
of mountains lay at our feet, and over 
and beyond was the vast panorama of 
the San Fernando plains, clasping the 
feet of the Los Angeles hills thirty miles 
away. The picture was a sublime one, 
and for many moments held our rapt 
attention. 

Another of our trips was to the Tapo 
rancho, the former homestead of the De 
la Guerras. Going up the cafion, we 
sometimes kept the willow-fringed banks, 
and again the crowding mountains com- 
pelled us into the shallow stream. Up 
and down and everywhere a lavish tangle 
of clematis linked in inextricable union 
the guate mote and willows bending 
above untroubled waters. About the 
canes of ‘wild tobacco the dodder wove 
its orange threads, and swung its white 
balls on the loosened strands. Farther 
up there were oaks and sycamores in the 
widening cafion ; then the rich profusion 
of a vineyard, and pomegranate trees 
crimson with fruit. The vines are forty 
years old, and the Tapo wines and bran- 
dies have long been known in the State. 
The adobe buildings and the venerable 
orchards of the Tapo are sadly neglected 
by the present owner. The olive trees, 
though misshapen and hoary with age, 
are still prolific bearers. 

As we emerged from the Tapo cafion, 
we were greeted by a chorus of meadow 
larks skimming the yellow downs of the 

VoL. XV.—2. 
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high lands. The twilight was far ad- 
vanced, the bats beating the air above 
our heads, and yet these gleeful birds 
poured out an irrepressible flood of mu- 
sic. 

The following morning we left the 
Simi with sincere regret. The last face 
we saw was Baby Elizabeth’s, as she 
crowed us a farewell from the high out- 
post of her father’s shoulder. The Judge 
gave a backward nod as he abruptly 
said: 

“ Strange that a man like that should 
once have been the hated victim of a 
conspiracy to murder! Years ago some 
of the squatters on La Colonia planned 
his death, but one of their number threat- 
ened to betray them if they did not de- 
sist. Today there is n’t another man in 
all Ventura so loved and trusted as he 
is. A majority of our public schools 
and churches are largely due to his mu 
nificence, while his keen brain and 
Christian heart have been the propelling 
force behind our greatest enterprises. I 
never see him but I recall Emerson’s 
words, ‘a friend is a person with whom 
I may be sincere.’”’ 

We went out of our way to call at two 
apiaries. The “bee ranch” is an estab- 
lished institution throughout all these 
mountains. They are generally located 
on government claims, in some sunny 
vale whose folded hills are thick with 
blooms of white, button, and blackball 
sage, sumac, greasewood, wild buckwheat, 
and other honey plants. These, and the 
mustard flowers in spring, are the source 
of the clearest and best honey in the 
world. At the first apiary the man told 
us he shipped annually from twenty to 
one hundred tons of extracted honey. 
His Lilliputian village of hives presented 
an interesting sight, arranged in perfect 
regularity along the slope. 

Nearer Las Posas we lunched at 
“Happy Camp,” where there are thir- 
teen hundred stands of bees. The year 
before the owner took two carloads of 
honey to Boston, which was but half the 
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amount of hiscrop. The average yearly 
product from a hive is seventy pounds, 
though in exceptional seasons it has 
reached as high as four hundred pounds. 
These almost incredible statements re- 
mind one that in 1844 the report to Con- 
gress of California’s resources denied 
the possibility of the honey-bee’s existing 
west of the Sierra Nevadas; yet the 
present showing of Ventura’s apiaries 
is an aggregate of twenty thousand 
hives. 

Nowhere else is the “ busy bee” kept 
so busy asin Southern California. Their 
forage is inexhaustible, as no month is 
wholly devoid of honey flowers. In an 
outhouse at “ Happy Camp” we found 
the strainer that has been the means of 
greatly simplifying the process of sepa- 
rating the juice fromthe comb. A sharp 
knife, kept hot by frequent immersion 
in boiling water, is used to shave a thin 
slice from the comb before the latter is 
thrust between two sheets of perforated 
wire in an upright cylinder, which is then 
swiftly revolved, thus causing the honey 
to fly out of the cells, and preserving the 
comb to be used again. The juice filters 
through a sieve into a large tank, from 
which it is drawn off into cans weighing 
sixty pounds each. 

From oldest time the honey-bee has 
been a fascinating study. There is 
unique diversion in listening to an old 
bee man descant on their peculiarities. 
The Italian bee is usually the favorite. 
He is hardier and better natured than 
the common varieties, besides being a 
handsome fellow with his golden-banded 
jacket and jaunty business air; but with 
all his importance he cannot always 
escape the fierce beak of the bee-martin, 
the lightning dart of the lizard, nor yet 
the stealthy moth, which will kill hun- 
dreds in a single night. 

It was a long ride back to the Santa 
Clara valley, which we entered 


‘* When day with its sounds of joy 
Had westward marched with banners furled 
From the hills of Saticoy.” 
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On leaving this beautiful valley a week 
later we passed out by Saticoy Springs, 
which was once the rendezvousof the In- 
dian tribe that gave it its name. Near 
here is a cross-road, and we saw coming 
toward us an old-fashioned chaise, that 
heralded its approach by loud rattlings 
and creakings. An ancient lady with 
perturbed countenance stopped us with 
a motion of the whip, and querulously 
inquired the road to New Jerusalem. 

“Right ahead, madam. Just follow 
after me and you will be sure to get 
there.” And De Forest politely raised 
his hat as he gave the reins to the horses. 

Margaret looked shocked, and visibly 
stiffened in the seat. 

“ Poor thing!” De Forest continued, 
with a half comic but wholly commiser- 
ating glance back at the old lady jogging 
sociably behind. “I wonder if she is 
going down to be fleeced by those Jews! 
The place is given over to Hebrews, 
and is consequently called New Jeru- 
salem.” 

This was too much for even Margaret’s 
gravity, and we both laughed outright. 
We passed through the dusty little town 
half buried in her dismantled corn-fields. 
Three miles from Hueneme we came to 
green pastures of alfalfa, in which were 
horses feeding. An avenue of bannered 
gums Ied up between toa fine residence, 
with symmetrical gardens falling away 
on every side. A carriage came down 
the drive-way drawn by dapple grays. 
There was something at once so mettle- 
some yet gentle about these high-bred 
animals that Margaret gave a cry of de- 
light. 

“ They are pure-blooded Richmonds,” 
her uncle said, his eyes admiringly turn- 
ed on the perfectly matched beauties. 

We stopped at the stables to see more 
of the horses, which are the best thor- 
ough-bred and trotting stock in all these 
parts. One of them, a superb chestnut 
stallion, is his master’s special favorite. 

“T call him Ulster Wilkes, after his 
father, Guy Wilkes, who has a record of 
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2:15%. His first dam was by Ulster 
Chief, and his grand-dam was the May 
Queen, with a record of 2:20. He has 
had little training, but can already show 
a 2:40 gait ona slow three-quarter track, 


“CAN YOU TELL ME THE WAY TO NEW JERUSALEM 2?” 


which isn’t at all bad for a two-year-old 
colt.” 

During this enumeration of his pedi- 
gree, the magnificent brute bent his 
neck for the loving strokes of his mas- 
ter’s hand, his expanding nostrils show- 
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ing a touch of flame in their lining, and 
his silken mane all aquiver in the sun- 
shine. 

Another Richmond colt, bearing the 
name of “Steve White,” is of fault- 
less build and color, close knit of 
muscle, with glittering mane and flanks, 
and graceful, lithe limbs set in hoofs like 
polished agate. 

Altogether there are more than a 
hundred of these blooded horses on this 
rancho, all of which are carefully train-- 
ed by experienced hands. 

We took the coast road to San Buena- 
ventura, a six-miles’ drive, with a re- 
freshing ocean view the whole distance. 
It was sunset ere we left the little 
queen city, and started up the Ventura 
Avenue on our way to the Ojai. All 
along this narrow valley of the river are 
some of the wealthiest homes in the 
county. The avenue is kept sprinkled, 
and the rich orchards and gardens be- 
hind its colossal peppers are thus kept 
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free from dust. Just beyond this beau- 
tiful drive is a giant grape-vine, that is 
akin in size to the famous one at Santa 
Barbara. 

During the day the sky had been full 
of sudden changes, all of which hinted 
of rain, and gave a smoky, windy aspect 
to the landscape. Now the mists were 
swept aside to make room for the de- 
scent of a rosy twilight. Before we had 
reached the wooded cafion of the San 

* Antonio creek, a full moon gave a magic- 
al unreality to our surroundings. The 
stately trees were roofed with wild grape- 
vines from root to crown. They were 
sentinel towers along the path, and the 
argent flash of water here and there 
among them was the blazoned shield of 
many a silent guard! A dozen times or 
more we forded the rushing stream. 
No painting of day-time views of the 
Ojai cafion ever equaled the wildly fan- 
ciful effects seen here by moonlight. 
Once a light seen through the trees 
convinced us we had reached Nordhoff. 
Upon inquiry, however, we found we 
had yet a mile to go. De Forest ridic- 
ulously declared : 

“TI should always have thought it 
might have been the place if we hadn’t 
asked.” 

Afterwards we rode under enormous 
live-oaks, and soon through the foliage 
there gleamed the lights of the “Oak 
Glen Cottages.” 

Nordhoff was named after the author 
of “ California,” who was the first to call 


attention to this delightful health re-, 


sort. It is located on the Ojai rancho, 
which consists of four leagues of land, 
much of which is pre-eminently fitted for 
fruit and raisin growing. Years ago 
Professor Silliman, in speaking of this 
grant, said, “ As a rancho it is a splen- 
did estate, but its chief value is its al- 
most fabulous wealth in the best of oils.” 
Besides visitors, there are some hun- 
dreds of people who have built homes at 
Nordhoff and in the surrounding valley. 
The place has an altitude of eight hun- 
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dred feet above the sea. The climate is 
unsurpassed for invalids, as it makes a 
free, outdoor life possible at all seasons. 
The sea winds blown over the pictur- 
esque mountains are so tempered that 
exercise becomes easy and pleasant. 
The warm days are followed by delight- 
fully cool nights. People crowd to the 
Ojai at all times, but especially in the 
winter, when the local accommodations 
are taxed to the utmost by those seeking 
a refuge from harsh winds and drench- 
ing fogs. A daily stage arrives at Nord- 
hoff from San Buenaventura, a distance 
of fifteen miles. 

If one desires more excitement than 
the Cottages afford, there are large ho- 
tels with every convenience for tourists 
and invalids. Horses and equipments 
are furnished hunters and campers, as 
the mountains abound in game, from 
quail and rabbits to grizzly bears and 
deer. 

The oaks on the Ojai have been al- 
lowed to stand as Nature planted them. 
There is a sense of comfort and domes- 
ticity about these trees that belongs to 
no other. They throng upand down the 
valley, and to right and left on the long 
smooth slopes, like vast apple orchards. 
No vestige of brush or briar is between 
them, only the yellow stubble of wheat 
or the paler tints of dead foxtail grasses. 
These Ojai oaks have been the theme of 
poet and painter, but no picturings of 
pen or brush have done their majestic 
beauty justice. Margaret listlessly en- 
joyed their shade, with De Forest doing 
his utmost to entertain her. I felt a 
secret irritation at her persistent cold- 
ness to one whose unobtrusive kindness 
deserved, at least, a grateful recognition. 

We visited the Matilija Springs in the 
San Rafael mountains, five miles from 
Nordhoff. The curving road tothe hills 
led through a consecution of natural 
parks on uplands purple and spiced with 
blooms of pennyroyal. The Matilija 
cafion presents an interminable study in 
rocks which are heaped about in magnifi- 
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cent disorder. Many of them bore an 
extravagant likeness to monstrous beasts 
reposing along the gorge in gluttonous 
content. The perpendicular walls about 
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thecreek had irregular stairsthat Nature 
had chiseled in the granite. Some one 
of the party, I think it was De Forest, 
observed that “it was no wonder the 
stream was terribly swollen at times, as 
it tumbled so violently over the rocks!” 

We passed another one of those wee 
cities of bees, nestled in the warm de- 
clivity of a side hill. In the winter and 
spring the mountains here are aglow 
with crimson,orange, and purple flowers, 
where is heard the ceaseless monotone 
of myriads of bees. We were told that 
the Matilija poppy, a wonderful blossom, 
is found only in this cafion. 
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The most miraculous cures are attrib- 
uted to the waters of these springs, which 
number six in all. Their temperature, 
which never varies with the seasons, 
ranges all the way from sixty to one hun- 
dred degrees. A chemical analysis of 
the waters discovers various mineral de- 
posits that are specially efficacious in all 
rheumatic and skin diseases. During 
the past summer the place has been 
thronged with visitors. Everywhere 
people were lounging in chairs and ham- 
mocks about the cosy cottages and tents 
fitted in the niches of the boulders. 

After lunch we climbed about the cafi- 
on to see its natural curiosities. “ Boul- 


der Cave” is formed by a leviathan stone 
wedged in the great fissure of a rocky 
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wall. One had an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion when in the cave, that this ponder- 
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ous roof, so delicately poised, might at 


any moment finish its fall to earth. Op- 
posite the cave is the “ Devil’s Slide,” a 
slippery flume carved down a frightful 
precipice four hundred feet in height. 
A few rods farther, over the same cliff, 
“ Crystal Cascade” streams its braided 
rivulets into a fern-banked pool at the 
base. In the bottom of the ravine a 
bronze-cheeked Nimrod was angling for 
trout in the wide sheet of water under 
the shelving projection of “Hanging 
Rock.” The creek, coming from the 
inmost privacy of these mountains, is a 
succession of unruffled pools connected 
by chains of foaming currents and rapids. 
It is full of a species of mountain trout, 
with olive-green backs and shining sides 
like speckled mother-of-pearl. This 
trout is a beamy, springy fish, having 
the advantage of Eastern varieties in 
color, vigor, and flavor. 

Up the cajion there are other mineral 
springs in the midst of orange, fig, and 
peach orchards, while great pines huddle 
in esoteric groups on the contiguous 
mountains. 

Another morning found us traversing 
the Upper Ojai, our faces toward the 
blue cliffs of Topa-topa that were dwarfed 
by our elevation of fifteen hundred feet. 
Everywhere were late cut reaches of 
wheat in which the live-oaks cast a broad 
circumference of shade. About the 
hills were tropical vales with fortunate 
fields and orchards. The latter still 
bore their pleasant burdens of oranges, 
apples, and nuts, and the vineyards 
teemed with purple and amber grapes. 
Nowhere had we seen such almond or- 
chards. An experienced orchardist here 
told us he considered almonds more prof- 
itable than apricots, prunes, or peaches. 
He showed us an ingenious huller of his 
own invention. Where it is warm and 
dry, like the Ojai climate, the hulls of 
the nuts are easily removed. 

We called at another one of these 
country homes, and were received with 
old time courtesy. Our host taught the 
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first school on the Ojai nearly twenty 
years ago. Atone time his pupils were 
reduced to his own children. In those 
days lumber was hauled all the way 
from Santa Barbara. In spite of the 
disadvantages incident to pioneer life, 
this scientific gentleman had found lei- 
sure to enrich himself with a large col- 
lection of mineral,fossil, and Indian relics 
withwhich Venturaabounds. There is 
a curious fascination in the individuality 


‘of articles belonging to an extinct race. 


Here were dozens of cups, rings, beads, 
etc., and no two alike. They area rev- 
elation to one accustomed to the exact 
similarity of the machine products of 
this age. How much of the history and 
habits of a people can be gathered from 
an arrow-head, a basket woven of grass 
and bark, or a stone button roughly 
fashioning a pattern worn by Cabrillo’s 
officers in 1542! 

When we took our leave, we were 
loaded with ambrosial Muscat grapes, 
the sweetest, finest flavored I had ever 
tasted. The raisins made here are of 
the choicest quality. All the mesas and 
low hills of the Ojai are gradually being 
set out to vines, and raisin-making prom- 
ises to be the foremost industry of this 
inland valley. 

After we had gained the highest ridge 
we turned for a farewell look at the ro- 
mantic glen, with its lovely home among 
liberal orchards and vineyards, and its 
mountains clothed in the palest alterna- 
tions of purple, brown, and gold. 

Probably no other pass in California 


has the diversified picturesqueness of 


the Casitas, with its labyrinthine wind- 
ings through the Santa Ynez mountains, 
and its glorious outlook over the Car- 
penteria and Santa Barbara valleys curv- 
ing along the dazzling blue of the ocean. 
We drove over this pass, and up through 
Carpenteria, on our way to the Monte- 
cito Sulphur Springs. We could not 
have selected amore ideal spot in which 
to spend our last night together. 
“Tomorrow we shall be homeward- 
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bound,” I said cheerlessly to De Forest 
as we stood on the upper balcony in the 
all-pervading moonlight. How confi- 
dently we promise ourselves “tomor- 
row,” which experience teaches us never 
comes save in the guise of “today!” 

Within the lighted parlor Margaret 
was playing Schumann’s 7vaumeret. 
My companion seemed wholly absorbed 
in the heart-wrenching strains. When 
they ceased, he caught his breath as- if 
in bodily or mental pain. Immediately 
after the Judge and Margaret joined us, 
and proposed a walk to the cliff that 
overhangs the valley. 

Not a breath of wind stirred leaf or 
twig. The tranquil mountains gave forth 
no other sound than the “audible still- 
ness” of crickets hiding in the grass. The 
circuitous path we followed wound steep- 
ly up for more than a mile. Once we 
stopped to drink at the sweet, cool spring 
gushing out of awayside rock. Wherethe 
view is finest, seats are placed at irregu- 
When 


lar intervals up the mountain. 
nearly to the summit the Judge and I sat 
down on one of these rustic benches. He 
bared his forehead to the night air, and 
a stray moonbeam fell tenderly across 
his iron-gray head. We were long silent, 
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watching the night, rendered strangely 
beautiful by the impurpled light from 
the radiant sky. Finally my friend spoke 
gently : 

“T believe I am a little tired, and will 
not undertake the rest of the climb. 
You need not mind me, but go on to 
Margaret, who must be waiting for you.” 

I then left him and continued the as- 
cent alone. A minute more and the 
moonlit expanse of the ocean burst upon 
my sight, beyond the scattering lamps 
that twinkled like fallen stars about the 
dusky valley. A heaven of beauty had 
descended to earth, and in my delirium 
of joy I could have shouted aloud. Sud- 
denly a voice came down from the point 
above me, and raising my eyes I saw the 
black silhouette of two figures against 
the illumination of the sky. 

“Margaret, you must know that I have 
loved you all these years. You refused 
me once, but yet I dare to hope that a 
merciful God will spare me a second 
blow.” 

The voice was De Forest’s, but so pas- 
sionate and broken with feeling! And 
then my astonished eyes saw the slight- 
er figure go straight to the other’s open 
arms. 

Ninetta Eames. 
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I.—An ARIZONA 


NE night 
on com- 
ing upto 
the old 
Apex 
mine, I 
was sur 
prised 
to find 
that our 
tent had 
been removed from the gulch near the 
water hole to the mesa, —so necessita- 
ting a trip up and down the bluff for 
water. I asked my partner, who had 
remained in camp, why he had shifted. 

“ Because that ’ere gulch is haunted,” 
was the reply, “and I want no ghosts 
around me.” 

I laughed at the idea of ghosts or 
haunted gulches, and intimated that we 
were out of the longitudes that ghosts 
inhabit, and hinted that he ought to 
know that the “ould counthry” was all 
right enough to have such superstitions 
in, but to import them to the Colorado 
desert, and locate them more especially 
around the camp where nobody but our- 
selves ever lived, not to mind died, was 
rather incredible. 

“ Well, if you saw how Tommy, the 
burro’ you left, acted, you would not 
think so. Why, he jumped into the tent, 
and I licked him with a pick handle, and 
still he would not budge until I threw a 
burning stick at him. Then he ran out, 
gave a frightful scream, more like a 
wolf’s howljthan a bray, and rushed up 
the bank, and I hain’t seen him since. 
O yes, that burro saw a ghost, sure.” 

“O pshaw!” 
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Guost Srory. 


“There’s no ‘O pshaw’ about it. 
Maybe you don’t believe in such things. 
Well, I did n’t once myself; but now I 
know better, and after supper I'll tell 
you what I know about ghosts.” 

After supper, instead of the usual cal- 
culations of how many millions of dollars 
we would get out of the Apex when we 
struck the “chamber,” which we fondly 
imagined was somewhere about four feet 
deeper down at the end of each day’s 
work, George Tracy (my partner’s pres- 
ent name) told me his story : 

“T was working on Jim Cassidy’s 
ranch in western Arizona, and you know 
Drigh, the cattle king around there ? — 
well, one day he asked me to trade my 
sorrel mare for a buckskin pony he had. 
I willingly made the trade, as Buck was 
just the sort of an animal for roughing 
it, and a first class fellow around cattle. 
Although he was inferior in size and , 
condition to my mare, I knew I had the 
best of the trade. Drigh found the 
same thing out in a few days; and one 
morning when I was chopping wood in 
Cassidy’s corral, in came Drigh with the 
mare. 

“* George,’ said he, ‘this mare ain’t 
no use around cattle, and I want my 
buckskin back.’ 

“* A trade’s a trade,’ said I, ‘and you 
keep the mare,— Buck’s mine.’ 

_ “You just bring me out Buck,’ said 
Drigh, putting his hand on his gun. 

«Well, all right, but I think it ain’t 
the fair thing,’ said I, making a motion 
to go for the pony. I slipped back of 
the house, and in the back door, and 
coming out the front got the drop on 
Drigh before he saw me. I called out, 
‘See here, Drigh,’ said I, ‘that Buck’s 
mine, and you just make one motion to 
shoot, and Ill fill you with lead.’ 

“* Well,’ said Drigh, with a frightful 
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oath, ‘you’ve got me now, but if I was 
to go straight to hell for that pony I'll 
have him.’ 

“Then he rode off. Well, you knew 
him, and that he was as hard a case as 
any in that section of the country, 
where all were pretty hard nuts. I 
knew that my chances were slim if I 
stayed around there, so next day I got 
off with Buckskin, and went to Prescott, 
where I stayed a few months. 

“In the meantime old Drigh was car- 
rying on as usual. Johnny Malone, a 
young fellow who collected a bunch of 
cattle up in Montana, drove them down 
to the vicinity of Drigh’s range. Well, 
Johnny disappeared one fine day, and 
his bunch of cattle were swallowed up 
in Drigh’s. You know that happens 
often around where fellows like Drigh 
live. 

“Well, Gillespie, a partner of John- 
ny’s, heard of his disappearance, and 
came down from Montana to investi- 
gate. Having his suspicions confirmed, 
he laid for Drigh one day and plugged 
him. 

“After I had been a few months in 
Prescott, I thought I would go to the 
Colorado River, down about Cerbat, and 
prospect around a little. I bought an- 
other horse, and lent ‘Buck’ to Jim 
Cassidy to go with me on the trip. 

“It was nearly dark when we started 
from Prescott, and I put a bottle of 
whisky in my pocket. We intended to 
make the spring about five miles from 
town, and camp there that night ; but 
though I knew the trail as well as I 
know the trail to the railroad from here, 
I lost it a little after nightfall. Instead 
of going to the spring I went up another 
trail— how I could have made such a 
mistake I cannot imagine. Well, when 
I got up to the head of the gulch I saw 
my mistake and turned back, Jim Cas- 
sidy riding on Buck behind me. 

“We had only gone back in the ravine 
a few hundred yards when I heard the 
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most fearful shriek,—one long, awful 
scream, and then silence,— behind me. 
I turned back and saw sparks flying from 
the rocks where Buck was. It was dark 
as pitch then, but I could make out the 
pony kicking and rearing ; and when I 
came up Jim was standing, half leaning, 
against a pine tree. I caught Buck’s 
bridle, and when my horse smelled 
Buck’s nose he jumped, and nearly 
bucked me off. 

““T quieted them and went over to 
Jim. He said nothing but moaned, ‘O 
George! O George!’ in a most pitiful 
way. Putting my hand to his forehead 
I found it quite wet with perspiration, 
yet as cold as ice. 

“« What has happened to you, Jim?’ I 
said. ‘Here, take a pull at this,’ hand- 
ing him the bottle. He pushed it away, 
and sank to the ground, still moaning. 

“ After a while I lifted him up. He 
was trembling like a scared child, but I 
managed to bring him tothehorses. He 
positively refused to mount Buck, so I 
let him ride my horse and he rode ahead 
of me. 

“ At the mouth of the gulch I man- 
aged by lighting matches to find the 
right trail to the springs, and reached 
them about midnight. When we got 
there I offered Jim a swig at the bottle, 
but he merely shook his head and turned 
away. All night long he kept moaning, 
and I got mad with him and asked him 
time and again if he was hurt or what in 
hell was the matter. He never made 
no answer. 

“Next morning, I concluded he was 
getting crazy, and turned back and went 
in to Prescott. But as he appeared to 
improve, we made a break in a few days 
for Cerbat again. 

‘‘We came in two or three days to an 
old station, where I met an old friend, 
Jack Ryan, the stage robber. Jack 
asked us to take a drink and we did not 
care to refuse the offer. To my surprise, 
Jim took a snifter too, as he had all along 
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refused to touch any since that night. 
He then set’em up, and in fact we were 
pretty lively ; that is, Jack Ryan and I 
were, before we started, but Jim was as 
gloomy as ever. 

“Jim and I started off, but after we 
had gone a short distance Jim suggested 
that we had better not travel after dark, 
and turned right back to the station. 

“* Jim,’ said I, ‘what is the meaning 
of allthis. You are not the man you were 
What in thunder is come over you?’ 

“ « George,’ said he, ‘sell that buckskin 
pony of Drigh’s, — sell him for anything 
you can get, or give him away if you 
can’t sell him. He will be the cause of 
your death if you don’t.’ 

“T turned around. 


‘What do you mean, Jim? Why, 
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he is just as gentle as a lamb,’ said I. 

“« George,’ said he, ‘do you remember 
that night upthe gulch when you lost the 
trail? Did you not tell me that old 
Drigh said that he would have that 
buckskin though he went to hell nght 
off? Well, George, that night some 
Thing jumped out of the darkness and 
caught me around the waist ; it squeezed 
the very life nearly out of me,and when 
I turned, round I saw ’t was old Drigh. 
I saw him in the dark as plain as I see 
you now. George, you had better get 
rid of Buck, or ’t will be worse for you.’ 

“ Hespoke in such an earnest way that 
I could not help believing him, and I 
sold Buck shortly after; and Ned, I do 
believe in ghosts, and I won’t sleep in 


that gulch — never again.” 
Ed. Holland. 





IIl.—An EPIsoDE 


In this, the year of our Lord, 1889, 
Jesse Jobson, Esq., of San Francisco, is 
a citizen of credit and renown. If he 
has not, like Justice Shaliow, land and 
beeves, he has their equivalents — mer- 
chandise and a bank account. 

When Jesse has a bit of leisure he is 
prone to tell tales of his early experien- 
ces in California, and the following brief 
story is one of his reminiscences : — 

Jesse was young in ’49, and he arrived 
in California with a small stock each of 
money and experience, and a large 
amount of hope. Yet his expectations 
were reasonable. $10,000 was their lim- 
it. This amount seemed to him an im- 
mense sum, and he had resolved, when 
leaving his Eastern home, that on secur- 
ing it he would. straight return to his 
friends and to the dear girl who wept so 
bitterly at parting. 

Jesse was of a practical turn of mind, 
and upon his arrival in California did 
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precisely the best thing possible, which 
was, to lose no time in idle prospecting, 
but to accept the first employment of- 
fered. This employment was found in 
the service of a packer out of Sacra- 
mento. The wages were to bean ounce 
aday and found. A golden stream flowed 
into Jesse’s pockets, and he was soon 
able (wagons having succeeded trains) 
to purchase an eight-mule establishment 
of his own, whereby his gains were 
greatly multiplied. 

When the hauling season closed with 
the fall of ’50,and the mules were turned 
out for their regular winter vacation, 
Jesse knew he had reached his limit — 
that he was now worth $10,000. But 
how small the sum appeared to him,—a 
trifle—a mere pittance. His ears were 
familiar with the report of larger sums, 
and as he repeated over to himself the 
words, “ten thousand dollars,” they had 
a slender, feeble sound, — contrasting 
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painfully with the rotundity of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He saw some 
people, — and heard of more, — who by 
lucky strikes in river mining had se- 
cured the larger amount, and he felt he 
was an ill-used man. 
All the previous summer life had been 
a burden to him, through hearing the 
oft told tale of big strikes‘at Long Bar, 
Jones’s Bar, Frenchman’s Bar, and oth- 
er bars too numerous to mention. To 
all these places he had hauled goods; 
indeed, he had, again and again, been to 
the very spots, and had seen, with his 
own eyes, the places where, in a limited 
area of the river,—in a riffle, or crevice, 
or hole, even, — Smith, Brown, Jenks, 
or some other lucky fellow had taken out 
a fortune. 
To the fact,— as it appeared to Jesse, 
— that river mining was almost certain 
to be rewarded by eminent success, was 
joined the further consideration that but 
one summer was required to realize the 
gains, whether great or small. During 
the dry season,— extending from April 
to November,— the river must be shut 
off from a portion of its bed, and the 
exposed portion worked over by rockers, 
or long toms; for with the first rains 
of autumn the turbulent Yuba asserts 
his ancient rights, and in his course 
sweeps from his bed man and all his 
belongings. 
Now, in view of all these considera- 
‘tions, Jesse must have been more than 
human to have resisted the temptation 
to engage in river mining, and being no 
better than the rest of mankind, he 
yielded. Susie’s latest letter, counsel- 
ing moderation, and begging for Jesse’s 
speedy return, was answered by glowing 
accounts of his prospects, and an assur- 
ance that another winter should witness 
his return, and also the ceremony mak- 
ing her the wife of the richest man of 
her acquaintance. 
In those days, in some instances, the 
co-operative principle was in full practi- 
cal operation — being rendered neces- 
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sary by the scarcity of laborers, and the 
necessity of interesting all in the work 
of producing the greatest results during 
the brief summer season. Jesse found 
partners, organized a company, and 
bought a river claim. In April they 
waded to their armpits in the ice-cold 
water of Yuba, and began the building 
of their wing dam. 

For the first two months their labor 
was terribly severe. The streams, fed 
by the melting snows of the Sierras, con- 
tinued high and intensely cold. Then 
a change came; the volume of water in 
the river decreased, and living and work- 
ing in its moderate temperature would 
have been a pleasure but for the scorch- 
ing heat of a California sun, which 
burned, broiled, and dried up everything 
not instinct with life ; even living things, 
struggling for existence awhile, yielded 
at last. How, then could men work ? 
To hold on to life required the full force 
of all their vitality ; still they toiled on. 

Slowly the dam crept out from the 
shore, and turning the angle, down the 
center of the stream. How many unfor- 
tunate accidents there were, watch as 
they might, by day andnight? A floating 
log, like a battering ram, would knock a 
huge hole in the frail structure, which it 
would take days to repair. Two or three 
unusually hot days in succession would 
send a volume of water from the eternal 
snows of the mountains, and thus undo 
the labor of aweek. Even when the dam 
was complete in its outline and propor- 
tion, it would not keep out the water ; 
the current flowed through the chinks 
and crannies of the rocks and timbers, 
carrying with it the earth with which 
they had sought to bank it. To remedy 
this they purchased hay,-— at $100 a ton, 
—and brought it from Marysville to 
serve as calking. 

All this while their spirits were sus- 
tained by their glorious hopes, and at 
meals and bedtime they congratulated 
each other on their prospective fortune. 
Jesse found time to write glowing let- 
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ters to Susie, and read over and over 
again her answers,—the burdens of 
which were not exultations at his pros- 
perity but longings for his presence. 

The cost of the claim, —the cost of 
powder for necessary blasting,— of hay, 
—of lumber for flumes and wind-mills, 
made fearful inroads into the capital 
stock of Jobson & Co. Before the dam 
was completed several of the partners 
had sold all other properties and called 
in all their resources, and the very last 
dollar had been expended. 

The work was at last complete. Com- 
munication between the waters without 
and within was severed, and it only re- 
mained to pump out that within the en- 
closure. Huge pumps, the motive pow- 
ers of which were windmills, had been 
made ready, and were set in motion by 
the evening breeze. Monsieur the wind 
is no eye-servant, and neither needs nor 
heeds a task master ; so Jesse and his 
partners went to their cabin to sleep and 
dream of the wealth which a few hours 
was to reveal to their gaze. 

Joys that spring from hope tend to 
wakefulness, and Jesse could not sleep, 
— his dreams were too near realization, 
his happiness was too great, to permit 
him to waste time in slumber; and, 
again, like all men of large possessions, 
he was fearful of being robbed. He 
heard the wind, and knew that for him 
and his partners it was doing the work 
of a faithful servant, and he felt afraid 
that, the bed of the river being bared be- 
fore morning, thieves might with lan- 
terns invade the enclosure, and carry 
away some of the large nuggets which 
would lie exposed. 

With the first ray of light,— leaving 
his partners asleep,--he stole quietly 
out of the cabin and down to the claim, 
to find that the wind had done his work 
effectually, almost the very last drop of 
water having been removed. 

Jesse stood aghast. The well scrubbed 
kitchen floor of the tidiest New England 
housewife is not more innocent of soil 
than was that portion of ed 
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of auriferous gravel. The bed rock, 
sheer, and without fissure or crevice, 
glistened in the morning light like the 
scalp of a bald head. 

How much is sometimes revealed by 
a flash of lightning in the fraction of a 
second! How much the eye can take 
in! Objects that escape the attention 
in the blaze of sunlight are seen clearly, 
and fix themselves in the mind, never 
to be forgotten. The revelation of his 
first glance was like the lightning glare 
to Jesse. Nor time, nor the full light of 
day, could show anything to reward a 
further search. 

Without a word, or a glance at the 
cabin where his partners still lay sleep- 
ing, he took his way up the trail that led 
to the highway, some three miles dis- 
tant. At the junction stood a liquor 
saloon, or in country parlance a “dead 
fall.” Jesse did not usually indulge in 
the vices common to the miner; but at 
sight of the saloon the desire for a drink 
came strong upon him. He thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets, and was as 
much surprised as pleased to find a coin 
variously known in the different portions 
of Uncle Sam’s territory as a nine-pence, 
a shilling, a levy, a real, anda bit. He 
was surprised, because he had supposed 
that his earthly possessions consisted of 
the clothes he had on, —a chip hat, —a 
wool shirt,— a pair of duck pants,— and 
some well-worn boots. 

Entering the saloon Jesse said, inter- 
rogatively, “ Drinks are two bits?” 

“Yes,” said the barkeeper. 

“T have but one bit,” said Jesse, “but 
I would like what whisky it will buy.” 

“Take what you want,” answered the 
barkeeper, setting out a bottle ; “ liquor ’s 
free to them as has no money.” 

Jesse poured out nearly a full tumbler, 
—drank it off, —laid down his bit, — 
passed out of the door and along the 
dusty road, taking no heed in which di- 
rection ; for then as now, in California 
and elsewhere, to the man without a 
cent in his pocket it matters nothing 
which way he travels. 


Laura Lyon White. 
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III.—An EXPERIENCE WITH JUDGE LYNCH. 


In the year 1850, a number of casual 
acquaintances, who had a friendly feel- 
ing for each other, and whose mining 
claims had given out about the same 
time, proposed among themselves to 
go out prospecting for new diggings. 
Carefully examining the hills, gulches, 
and little streams of water on their way, 
they concluded at last to take up claims 
about three miles distant from the forks 
of Nevada Creek, at a place that had 
been overlooked by former searchers for 
for treasure. 

Our company was made up of twenty- 
four members. Net profits were to be 
divided pro rata, and the work was to be 
done equally by all,with the oneexception 
of the youngest of the party, who it was 
decided should cut the wood and do the 
cooking. Every man was to keep his 
own tin plate, cup, and spoon in order 
and in place, — as one of the men said, 


“ Every feller expected to black his own 


boots.” As this may possibly be read 
by some of the company, I give a list of 
names, as far as memory will allow, — 
the rest I cannot learn now: Sam Smith, 
Joe Porter, John French, Charley Dra- 
per, Henry Lake, Charles Ward, Albert 
Breck, Dan Matchet, George Bigelow, 
Al Bracket, Bill Dana, Tom Winship, 
Sam Wellington, Bill Hardy, Aleck Ben- 
net, Bob Forster, Dan Driggs, Bill Pres- 
cott. 

The prospect at first was good, but a 
week’s work resulted unsatisfactorily. 
Many were for abandoning the claim. 
Some proposed another trial, deeper 
down. Others said they would do as the 
majority decided, and would have no 
voice in the discussion. One somewhat 
excitedly swore he would not leave until 
he struck “bed rock or China.” He 
was joined by two of his “chums,” and 
they set to work in good earnest, while 
the others lay at full length on the 
ground, or stood lazily looking on, chaf- 
fing, and trying to reason the hard work- 
ers out of their freak. This only raised 


higher the stubborn spirit of the Bos- 
tonians, who made no replies, but stuck 
closer to their occupation in sinking 
deeper, raising the earth by the shovels 
full higher above their heads,— perhaps 
now and then with feelings a little 
streaked, yet in hopes the result would 
lead to “color,” and back their judgment 
and faith. 

At last the bed rock was struck. For 
a moment or two the three looked at 
each other and stopped work. The boys 
gathered about them with questions and 
sarcasms ; they were unmerciful in their 
banterings. In despair at the looks of 
the situation, the last chance was taken, 
and the three pans were filled with the 
thin streak of gravel and blue clay that 
covered the bottom of the excavation. 
Climbing up the steep side of the ditch, 
they began the “wash out” as soon as 
they reached the running water. None 
cared to follow them ; their work was 
unheeded ; all believed the mine was 
‘* played out.”” Some began to pack up, 
a few strolled about, and others amused 
themselves by singing together negro 
melodies. 

Of a sudden there was an elated shout 
from the panners. They had reduced 
the dirt to the half pan, and had reached 
the dipping rotary process, showing 
something of the prospect. The tables 
were now suddenly turned upon the 
former mockers ; they were held in de- 
rision ; they were chaffed and spared 
not. The sight of the bottoms of the 
pans took away all the stings of wit, and 
erased all thoughts beyond; the joy of 
success. Every one went to work with 
excitement, vigorous strokes of the pick 
were given, and the shovel was deftly 
handled. The three alone considered 
themselves privileged characters ; they 
looked on, occasionally paying off old 
scores with attempts at witty remarks. 

The camp soon followed the daily rou- 
tine of a miner’s life of the times, with 
scarce an interruption, until the provis- 
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ions gave out, and Charlie was sent to 
go to the “White Canvas Tent,” to 
make the necessary purchases. This 
tent and store was situated on a small 
flat at the junction of two cafions about 
three miles away from us. The store 
was put up by a trader to supply the 
scattered gold adventurers near the vi- 
cinity, and to serve as a resort for idlers 
on Sunday. 

With two pack mules Charley start ed 
on his road, the butt of every one; as 
he rounded the last point of the hill, the 
last shot reached his ears, “ Don’t yer 
mammy feel afraid ter let yer go alone?” 
The answer was shouted back, “ No, she 
sent me to buy the little boys some ’las- 
ses candy,” and he disappeared from 
view. 

At noon, a man was seen putting for 
our camp, apparently in a great state of 
excitement. His arms were swinging 
about like windmills. He shouted out 
something that none about could fathom. 
He was supposed to be drunk or crazy. 
Once he was near enough to be under- 
stood, he finally managed in his exhaust- 
ed and breathless state to ejaculate, 
“Judge Lynch — your man — White 
Tent.” 

In a moment he was comprehended, 
and the whole camp was in commotion. 
Revolvers were buckled on, the bowie 
knife was placed in its sheath in the 
belt ; then with hurried footsteps the 
stranger and all left the claim, unheed- 
ing the unguarded gold dust left behind. 
There was but one thought —to save 
one for whom every one felt that he 
would fight against all comers. 

Charlie was a favorite, the youngest 
and the weakest, a most useful member ; 
he was a sort of leader in all emergencies, 
honest beyond a doubt, a nobody when 
his services were’ not needed. A no- 
body ? Who was there that did not re- 
spect and care for him? His energy 
was proverbial ; his freedom of speech, 
his easy ways and cordial familiarity 
made all lose sight of his superior ex- 
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cellence for the moment ; but when dif- 
ferences arose between our comrades, 
he soon took the bull by the horns and 
smoothed matters over. He kept our 
cainpfire free from disorders and quar- 
rels by the mere force of his under- 
standing of human nature. Often he 
picked up others’ quarrels, getting the 
parties down upon him for interfering ; 
then with an adroit word or two made 
the whole affair end in shouts of merri- 
ment and a general chase after him, to 
pay him for his audacity. He was sel- 
dom caught, and generally knew how to 
circumvent his boisterous friends. In 
difficulties and management he was a 
born leader amongst men ; he seemed 
to fall easily into place ina natural way. 
None would have suspected his powers 
until the occasion came ; then it was he 
became a prime mover and a master 
spirit. 

Charlie reached the trading post, and 
this was his story : 

“You see, boys, after I turned the 
corner the old mule, Jim, as usual, began 
to kick up histricks. Two orthree times 
I had to dismount and arrange the pack 
saddle; beyond this nothing of conse- 
quence happened on the road until I 
reached the trader’s, Old Beeswax, and 
made my purchases. Then I packed the 
goods and paid my bill with our gold 
dust, after which I lolled about a bit and 
ate my lunch, while the storekeeper dis- 
appeared out to the rear of the tent. 
The only person I saw about the place 
was a chap fast asleep on a bench out- 
side. When the mules were packed and 
when I left he was in the same place. 

« After traveling slowly a good mile I 
saw about a dozen men coming over the 
road shouting. They soon overhauled 
me and told me I must go back again ; 
so I just said, ‘What for? What’s up 
now ?’ 

“One of them said, ‘You ’ll find out 
soon enough when you get there.’ They 
took my mules by the head and turned 
them about, marching me off with them. 
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“When we got pretty close to the 
tent I saw about twenty men gathered 
together, and I heard one of them say, 
‘They ’ve got the feller. I guess he ’ll 
repent before he gets through with us.’ 

“They unpacked my mule, opened my 
packages and scattered them about, 
without finding anything ; then one big, 
burly fellow came up to me rather rough- 
ly, and ordered me to ‘take off that red 
shirt.’ I looked at him all over, and 
then I said, ‘Hold on a moment, will 
yer, what does all this mean? I don’t 
want no fooling around me, you had bet- 
ter understand that.’ 

“Taking me unawares, half a dozen 
of the fellers grabbed me from behind, 
laid me on my back before I could re- 
sist, and then they searched my person. 
Finding nothing, they looked rather 
foolish, as I thought. The spectators 
had now increased somewhat, and I was 
placed under guard. The crowd began 
to discuss the affair, and soon I heard 


voices calling for a Judge Lynch, and 
twelve jurymen. 

“ After this I was led into the circle 
that had been formed and stood before 


the court. The judge, he looked at me 
very severely, with his eyebrows lower- 
ing. With a bass voice put on for the 
occasion, he growled out, ‘ What did you 
do with the gold dust you stole from the 
storekeeper ?’ 

“This made me angry, and I replied, 
‘You or any other man that says I stole 
is a —— liar.’ 

“*That ’s enough; we don’t want to 
hear no more from the culprit in the 
court at present. Fetch along the wit- 
nesses.’ 

“The storekeeper swore he left me 
alone in the tent, and that when he re- 
turned he missed his gold dust; that I 
had disappeared, and he went out front. 
Finding a man fast asleep on the bench 
he awoke him to tell of his loss, and to 
hunt up some of the nearest miners to 
help catch the thief. ‘I believe that’s 
the chap standing there’ (pointing to 
me). 
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“The sleepy man testified in corrob- 
oration of the facts as stated ; then the 
party who went after me made their 
statements, slightly exaggerated, unfav- 
orable to me. I tried to get in a word 
or two in my defense, but was told to 
hold my tongue. 

“Mr. Knight, a towny of mine, rode 
up on horseback, and spoke a few words 
in my favor, saying there must be some 
mistake in the matter, that he had known 
me for years, and that I was above sus- 
picion.. His testimony was valueless, 
and he was looked upon with doubts as 
to Azs character. Fortunately for me, 
he had the good sense to hurry at full 
speed for Nevada Forks, where I was 
well known. 

“ His news spread like wildfire, as I 
had good friends in those parts. There 
was soon considerable hustling about, 
besides tackling on revolvers. Some 
borrowed without leave twelve mules 
attached to two big schooners just ar- 
rived, and started in a hurry for the 
tent, while others footed it in hot haste. 
The whole precinct was aroused. Men 
left their work, knowing something was 
up, some with curiosity to see a man 
hanged, and it was not long before a 
complete line of men could be seen hur- 
rying towards where I was. 

“The judge and jury with the specta- 
tors joined in the arguments over my 
‘crime.’ I looked about me, but there 
was not one friendly face I could recog- 
nize. My thoughts were anything but 
pleasant. The hum of voices gradually 
ceased as all tried to catch the verdict 
from the judge’s lips, who announced, — 
‘Gentlemen :— The jury have decided 
the criminal guilty of theft; but if he 
will tell where he has hidden the dust 
the jury agree to let him off by ‘kissing 
the whipping post.’ If he will not con- 
fess, he must hang.’ 

“For a moment there was a deep si- 
lence, and then came the conviction that 
my only chance for dear life was in de- 
laying the proceedings, in hopes some 
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of my friends might arrive in time to 
interfere forme. I had but faint hopes 
of it, for at the time I was not aware of 
the action taken by Mr. Knight. 

“T spoke in slow, measured words to 
the judge and jury ; I urged my right to 
be heard, taking it for granted that I 
was to speak in my own defense. I 
talked as I never had talked before, and 
I don’t know how long I should have 
kept on if I had not been interrupted by 
a puny, pale-faced, insignificant, mean 
looking pup, who eried out, ‘That’s 
enough,— we don’t want to hear any 
more bosh. String him up, boys; his 
time ’s come.’ 

“In afew moments they had my arms 
tied behind me, and I was led under a 
tall pine tree ; a rope was thrown over 
one of its broken, dilapidated branches ; 
the slip noose was made in a bungling 
fashion, and slipped over my head and 
around my neck. The judge gave me 
half an hour to live, to consider over 
matters, and said ‘I could then hang with 


my eyes wide open and see myself die.’ 

“ As the judge left me with the crowd 
in circle about me, I noticed the mule 
riders arrive, hitch their animals, then 


come towards the pine tree. I recog- 
nized their faces as those of my friends. 
Hope now sprang up in my heart. I 
saw that one and all had stern looks, 
and that they were armed. They were 
so few in the midst of many, I dared not 
appeal for help; but as Dick Folger, with 
his big body, paced towards me, I heard 
him say, as if speaking to the crowd, ‘ We 
have come to see justice done.’ By his 
eye I knew he meant it for me to hear, 
and to encourage me. Soon more friends 
began to arrive on foot, and I saw Dick 
talked with the Nevada fellers as they 
came up, and they all seemed to act in 
concert with each other, assuming posi- 
tions in squads.. 

“The judge and witnesses, together 
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with the jury, again entered the circle, 
and gave me to understand, ‘ The time’s 
up.’ As soon as they had pronounced 
the words, there was a stir in the vicin- 
ity ; the next moment before I was aware 
of what was going on, Dick had slipped 
the noose off my neck, loosened the 
bonds that tied me, and I was a free 
man. The Nevada boys and a few oth- 
ers formed about meas a protection, and 
at the same time surrounded judge and 
accusers. 

“ Dick then explained to the outsiders 
who I was, and demanded a ‘new and 
fair trial.’ The end of it was, that when 
the sleepy witness was searched, noth- 
ing could be found on his person, but 
unluckily for him, as he was putting on 
his sailor jacket, one of the boys saw a 
loose string hanging down from his 
sleeve. Fora joke, or from some sud- 
den idea, he pulled it, when forth came 
an empty buckskin purse. When this 
was shown to the storekeeper he iden- 
tified it at once as one of his stolen 
ones ; he knew it by the initials inside. 
The sleepy man now turned pale, and 
would have sneaked away had he not 
been prevented. A search under the 
bench in front of the seat brought forth 
the missing gold dust, wrapped up ina 
handkerchief. A full confession was 
extracted, and when I left the place he 
was swinging and turning around, with 
the twisting of the rope ; life had fled. 

“The jury who had convicted me were 
unanimously voted to be cobbed over a 
barrel, but the sentence was never car- 
ried out, as they paid a heavy forfeit in 
treating the crowd. The storekeeper 
had to make good my losses, and in the 
end I got back safely to camp. My 
comrades arrived too late to see me 
‘hanged and saved by a miracle,’ as they 
always put it. With my excitement I 
forgot to bring them the promised ’ las- 
ses candy.” 

C. Ward. 
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A THOUGHT FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


In shadowy pool or sullen moat, 
White-browed, or touched with tint of rose, 
With sunward face the lotus grows ; 
Above the mire its petals float, 
Like hope above a heart’s despair, 
Stainlessly fair! 


And once, above the stream of time, 
Stainless from out earth’s clinging mire, 
Rose into bloom the world’s desire. 

Men saw its mystic blossom climb, — 

A lily starlike thro’ their night, — 

Yet scorned the light. 


O Flower of God, in lowly place, 
Thy fragrance thrilled the murky air 
Of earthly sin and soul-despair, 
And still its affluence of grace 
Breathes sweetness into life and death, — 
Our spirits leap to feel thy breath, 
And seem to hear an angel say, 
“For you the Christ is born this day, 
All glorious day !” 


Flora B. Harris. 
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AN AMERICAN MINER IN MEXICO. I. 


OM WILD- 
ER is one of 
the famous 
tribe of Com- 
stock world- 
rangers;a 
man who is 
ready to set 
out at a day’s 
notice for any 

land beneath the shining sun, if assured 

that it abounds in the precious metals. 

Tom has prospected and -wandered 

through California, Nevada, Colorado, 

Arizona, and other Pacific Coast coun- 

tries,—has been in Australia and Peru, 

and finally cast his lot inChihuahua, Mex- 
ico, amid the Sierra Madre mountains. 

Tom Wilder might well serve a painter 
or a novelist as a model of his class. He 
stands about six feet three in his boots, 
weighs one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, and though forty years of age, 
has the unwrinkled brow and ruddy 
cheeks of youth. He would seem tohave 
found somewhere in his travels some- 
thing equivalent to Brown-Sequard’s 
elixir. He says, however, that he owes 
his robust health to the fact that he has 
always made it a point to freely absorb 
whatever was salubrious in the air of 
every land, resolutely bracing his mind 
and system against all deleterious influ- 
ences, —that is, as he expresses it, he 
has “always stubbornly refused to enter- 
tain either the insidious bacterium, or 
the bold, bad bacillus.” 

Although a native-born American, 
Tom Wilder has the light hair and blue 
eyes characteristic of the Scandinavian 
races,— looks as though he might have 
in his veins at least “forty drops” of the 
blood of the old vikings. He says his 





parents were both natives of thelittlecity 
of Alnwick, onthe river Alne, Northum- 
berland, England ; but this fact does not 
bar in him the blood of the old North- 
men, times the sea-kings made them. 
selves manifest in more ways than one in 
that same region of Northumberland. 

Though naturally one of the quietest 
and best-tempered of men, Tom is most 
daring and determined when placed ina 
situation calling for those qualities. In 
the language of one of his friends, 
“ Though it may take a prod with a bay- 
onet to stir Ben up, a battery of twelve- 
pounders is required to cool him down.” 

As I have said, Tom’s latest mining 
venture is in Mexico, where he is likely to 
remain to the end of his days, judging 
from the present, favorable condition of 
his affairs. 

Tom did not originally go to Mexico 
for the purpose of mining. He is by 
profession an engineer and machinist, 
and he went into Mexico under an en- 
gagement with Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, parties to put up min 
ing and milling machinery in Chihuahua. 
At the end of his contract with the 
Eastern people he struck out on a ven- 
ture on his own accovnt, the results of 
which have been such that he will prob- 
ably settle in Mexico for life. But be- 
fore his affairs had assumed their present 
pleasant and promising aspect Tom had 
some rough experiences, the story of 
which I am permitted to relate. 

I do not see that I can do better than 
to write out the history of his adventures 
as he gave it to me — the man who has 
seen a thing or had an experience is the 
one who is best qualified to talk about it 
His story (and bear in mind that this, 
is a true history) is as follows: 
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Wuie I was engaged in putting up 
the machinery of the Eastern parties, a 
Mexican named Manuel, a common la- 
borer about the works, became greatly 
attached tome. The man liked me for 
the reason, I suppose, that I treated him 
as being “half white,’—which, literally 
speaking, was just his shade. 

When we happened to be alone to- 
gether, Manuel very frequently hinted 
at something much better for the pair 
of us than working about the mills. 
Again and again he would tell me that 
he had in mind something that, as he 
said: “Good for you, Sefior Wilder, and 
good for me, too.” He would strike his 
forehead, and tell me he had it there. 
When I pressed him to explain he would 
always say: “Wait till job done here, 
then we two go.” 

At last all was done at the mills, and 
[ reminded Manuel of his promise. 

“Me not forget, me got here,” said 
he, striking his forehead. 

The man then led me away from the 
mill, up a big arroyo and thence to the 
top of a great co/lado or hill, whence he 
could survey the country on all sides. 
During our long tramp my thought was 
that he was going to lead me to a rich 
lode that he had discovered in wandering 
about the country, but I soon found that 
he had brought me to the bare and sol- 
itary hill in order to make sure of pri- 
vacy before divulging his great secret. 

He was in no hurry, even after we 
were seated on the top of the lone moun- 
tain. He rolled and lighted a cigarette 
and took several whiffs before proceed- 
ing to business. At last he began in 
his own peculiar way, by striking his 
head and saying, “ Me got it here.” 

His story was that he was not a native 
of that part of the country. He was 
born in another place on the west side 
of the Sierra Madre mountains. In that 
place there was a mine in which ‘his 
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father had worked when he was a little 
boy. It was a very rich mine, but it 
was a wet one. No great depth had 
ever been attained, and at last the mine 
was abandoned on account of water. 
That was long ago, when he was still a 
boy, and since then no one had worked 
the mine, which was rich in both gold 
and silver. 

Manuel then proceeded to make his 
bargain. He did not ask a share in the 
mine. What he wanted was to work for 
me -> I was to own the whole mine. He, 
however, must have big wages — wages 
that would make him “a rich man.” 

“ Here,” said I to myself, “ the trouble 
begins.” But I allowed him to proceed, 
which he did after a few whiffs at his 
cigarito, to brace himself up to the prop- 
er pitch for the utterance of the extrav- 
agant proposition he was about to make. 

Hardly dating to so much as look at 
me even out of the corners of his eyes, 
he said that in consideration of his lead- 
ing me to the mine I must pay him fifty 
cents a day, and feed him while we were 
traveling to the place where the vein 
was situated. Then, provided I liked 
the mine and concluded to work it, I 
was to pay him fifty cents a day, but he 
would provision himself. 

When I instantly assented to every- 
thing and shook hands with him to bind 
the bargain, he was the happiest man I 
ever saw. He looked upon himself as 
made for life, and that moment he would 
not have swapped places with Fair, 
Mackay, Flood, or any other bonanza 
king. There was a new fire in his eye, 
and when he rose to his feet he looked 
a full inch taller and broader than ever 
before in his life. 

As we moved down the hill toward the 
big arroyo I began to fear a wild-goose 
chase, and halting I faced Manuel and 
said : “ What we have talked of is all well 
and very good, but are you sure you can 
find the mine?” 

“ St, senor, por cierto!” cried he —“I 
have him here!” striking his head. 
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I trusted the Indian in him for guid- 
ing me to the spot. 

On the way back to the mills,— “a- 
ctenda de beneficio,—it was agreed that 
we should start in search of the old mine 
as soon as I could purchase a riding horse 
and some donkeys for use as pack ani- 
mals. The object of our journey was to 
be kept secret. Jt was merely to be said 
that I was going on a prospecting trip, 
and that Manuel was going with me to 
attend to the packing and assist in any 
digging that was to be done. No*one 
questioned this, as it seemed a very nat- 
ural arrangement. 

Manuel was a study for me during the 
days we were engaged in collecting our 
animals, and purchasing arms, tools and 
supplies. It did my soul good to see his 
eyes twinkle and his frame expand. He 
had now gained another ineh in height 
— was fully five feet, and nearly as much 
in girth. Again and again I blessed my- 
self that I had the power and the will to 
make a fellow creature so happy. He 
would have turned his back on Saint 
Peter, had that guardian of the realms 
of bliss swung open his golden gate and 
invited him to enter. Yet he was all this 
time almost bursting with the impor- 
tance of his secret. From being one of 
the most timid men about the hacienda 
he caused all his fellow countrymen to 
stare with surprise at the frequency and 
vigor of his “carambas!” and at times 
he seemed almost on the point of cuffing 
the ears of some who ventured to handle 
articles belonging to our outfit. 

I found a donkey that was nearly as 
large as a mule, and purchased the beast 
for Manuel’s special use. I had at first 
intended that he should make the jour- 
ney on foot, driving the pack animals, 
but viewing and considering his build I 
felt my heart moved with compassion. 
A happy man was Manuel when told that 
the big donkey was his riding animal. 
After twice walking around the beast, 
and surveying him from all sides, he 
swore he was the finest burro in all Mex- 
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ico. When I made him a present of an 
old double-barreled shotgun which I had 
picked up at the hacienda for a trifle, 
and a knife nearly as long and broad as 
a machete, the poor man was ready to 
fall on his knees before me. He assured 
me that he would soon become the “ter 
ror of the mountains.” 


II. 


BRIGHT and early one morning we set 
out on our journey. Many natives had 
assembled tosee us off. Manuel was inall 
his glory, with his shotgun on his shoul- 
der and his cutlass of a knife in his belt. 
All his peon friends looked upon him as 
a made man, and deferred to him as a 
man of note and ability. His word was 
law, and he uttered it boldly. From re- 
marks dropped by some of the natives 
in regard to Manuel’s great good for- 
tune, I perceived that he had so far re- 
lieved his swelling soul as to tell them 
of the astounding wages he was to re- 
ceive. 

Soon after leaving the hacienda, we 
struck into a mountain trail, and this 
presently led into a well timbered region. 
Beside the animals we bestrode we had 
two good burros that we used as pack 
animals, and Manuel proudly asserted 
that a better provisioned and equipped 
expedition had never been seen in the 
Sierra Madre monntains. 

Although somewhat fat — obeso — 
Manuel was not lazy. He not only 
looked after all our animals, but also fab- 


‘ricated the tortillas and cooked the fri- 


joles, doing all in the best-natured way 
imaginable. I never gave a thought to 
camp duties after the second day out. 
When we came to where our tent was to 
be pitched for the night, I at once shoul- 
dered my Winchester and struck out in 
search of game, and very frequently 
brought into camp a deer or wild tur- 
key, thus “saving our bacon”’ both lit- 
erally and metaphorically,— bacon being 
a very dear article in Mexico. 
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Manuel was very proud of his gun. 
He slept with it alongside of his body 
beneath his blankets, carried it when he 
went out to bring in our stock, and even 
when cooking had it within reach, yet 
he never killed anything with it except 
an old purblind porcupine. On one oc- 
casion, when he happened to be in the 
lead of our little train, a big grizzly bear 
dashed across the trail almost under 
his nose. His burro reared, wheeled, 
and threw him, then dashed away in one 
direction through the chaparral, while 
the bear went another. Manuel rose 
from the bushes into which he had fall- 
en, and, having through all retained his 
grasp on his gun, instantly blazed away 
at his burro, whose back was visible 
above the brush about three rods away. 

With the report of the gun down went 
Manuel, the unharmed donkey halting 
and gazing about in astonishment. As 


Manuel did not reappear, I hastened to 
the spot, fearing his gun had burst and 


wounded him, as the report it made was 
tremendous and peculiar. 

Hearing me approach, -and thinking 
the bear was after him, Manuel sudden- 
ly rose from the brush— his face cov- 
ered with blood — and leveling his gun 
he snapped it at me. 

“ Ojo alerta !”’ (“ Look sharp,”) cried 
I, and much ashamed, my man lowered 
his gun. His eyes were so filled with 
blood that he was almost blind, and 
blood was still streaming from his nose. 
Not being held properly, his gun had 
kicked him in the face, cutting his fore- 
head and the bridge of his nose. 

Examining his weapon, I found that 
both barrels were empty. Early in the 
morning he had fired his gun at a rab- 
bit, and in re-loading he had put two 
charges of powder and shot into one 
barrel, aad as he always used a handful 
of both, the result of the explosion was 
not surprising. 

Ever after, when Manuel became 
boastful of his exploits with his gun, I 
had but to remind him of the time he 
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shot at the donkey, and he instantly 
subsided. ‘ 

After the adventure of the bear, Man- 
ue] relinquished the lead of the expedt- 
ction ; he would point out the path and 
then humbly fall back and bring up the 
rear, leaving to me the task of clearing 
the trail of grizzlies and other savage 
beasts. 

On the whole, we had a very pleasant 
trip through the mountains, the scenery 
being everywhere either grand or beau- 
tiful. Fountains and streams of pure 
and sparkling water were frequent, wood 
was plentiful, and game was abundant. 
Daily I was reminded of the wanderings 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in the 
Sierra Morena, in old Spain. Manuel, 
indeed, was in many ways not unlike 
Sancho. He was a round-faced, good 
humored, fat fellow of forty years ; a big 
eater and a good sleeper, but withal in- 
dustrious and faithful. Manuel also had 
a good deal of courage; even a grizzly 
bear could not so terrify him as to cause 
him to demean himself as did Sancho 
on hearing the thumping of the fulling 
mills. 

ITI. 


FINALLY one afternoon when we 
reached the summit of a great ridge on 
the western flank of the Sierra Madre, 
Manuel informed me that we were al- 
most at the end .of our journey. Far 
below, and away to the west, he pointed 
out a big, rugged hill, and told me that 
behind it lay the village of Guazopares, 
near to which was the mine of which we 
had come in search. 

It was almost sunset when we reached 
the valley from the bosom of which rose 
the hill behind which the little town was 
hidden. We thought best not to go to 
the village, but to go out toward the 
mine, — which lay three miles to the 
north of the place,— and camp at a small 
creek known to Manuel. 

Manuel was sad that evening. He 
informed me that Guazopares was his 
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native village, and that there both his 
father and mother had died while he was 
quite young. He was at his old home, 
but was alone in the world. He once 
had a little sister, but she died while he 
was so young that he could not remem- 
ber lrow she looked,— could see nothing 
of her but a little red dress. If he had 
a relative anywhere in the world it was 
in Durango, where his parents came 
from. The poor man’s sorrow was deep 
and sincere, for he was unable to eat. A 
dozen times he said: “O that they were 
all alive to see me now!” 

Prosperity had come to him, but no 
soul of his own blood was left to rejoice 
with him or to share his wealth. He 
early rolled himself in his serape, and 
for the first time forgot to take his be- 
loved gun to bed with him; leaving it 
leaning against a tree a rod away. Oth- 
er thoughts were in his mind, and as he 
rolled about on the ground I could hear 
him murmuring: “ /uerto, muerto —to- 


do muerto !” (Dead, dead,— all! dead.) 
The next morning Manuel was early 


astir and was again himself. He now 
feared some one might have re-locat- 
ed the mine, and hurried breakfast that 
we might go in search of it without de- 
lay. After we had traveled a mile or 
two,— he leading,— he halted, and after 
hammering at his head for a time struck 
out and made a bee-line up into some 
low hills. 

At last he wheeled about on his burro 
and shouted back to me— “ It is found!” 

I was soon at his side. Before me 
was an old shaft of large size,— about 
eight feet square,— with a few decayed 
timbers scattered about on the surface. 
The small amount of dirt and waste rock 
at the top showed that the shaft was shal- 
low; also I could see water at a depth 
of about twenty feet. It did not look 
much like a mine—hardly, indeed a 
good prospect hole, except for its large 
size. I understood its size, however ; it 
was necessary because zig-zig ladders of 
notched poles had been used in working 
in it, 
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After surveying the surroundings in 
every direction, Manuel assured me that 
he had made no mistake; the shaft be- 
fore us led down into the mine in which 
his father had worked. Such croppings 
as were in sight looked well, and I at 
once wrote out and posted my prelimin- 
ary notice. 

This done, my next care was to look 
up a good camping place near the mine. 
This was found in the little valley at the 
foot of the hill on which the mine was 
situated. In the valley ran a beautiful 
riachuelo, or rivulet, of bright and pure 
water, and on the steep hill opposite 
that on which the mine was situated 
there was plenty of fuel and good tim- 
ber. 

When our tent had been pitched and 
the animals turned out to graze in the 
many small valleys on the creek: above 
us, we began to feel quite at home; for 
we claimed our little valley as a mill 
site, and a portion of the timber land on 
the mountain back of us for fuel and 
other uses. 

We presently found that though we 
had no very near neighbors there was, 
about a mile down the little creek a 
rancheadero (a settlement of huts) con- 
taining about one hundred souls, all of 
the poor class. Manuel, who investi- 
gated, reported these people friendly. 
All the men were anxious to work, and 
they were glad we had taken the old 
mine. Miguel had reported me as rich, 
and ux Ingles. 

I called myself English everywhere in 
Mexico, for the reason that the people 
of that country perfectly well understand 
that there will at once be trouble in case 
they molest an Englishman. They know 
that the English government protects 
its subjects wherever they may be, and 
however humble. They have little fear 
of serious inquiry where the man con- 
cerned is an American. Everywhere I 
heard the Americanos maligned, but I 
was all right — was uz /ngles. I thought 
it right that the mother country should 
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look out for me, for old acquaintaince’s 
sake, for “auld lang syne.” 

After taking surface possession, I lost 
no time in securing a good title to my 
claim. In this I was helped by Don 
Carlos Valesco, a judge who holds court 
at Guazopares, but who lives at Bata- 
shichca, a village at no great distance. 
Don Carlos proved a true friend then, 
and afterwards, at a time when without 
his friendship I should have lost my 
life. By his help, in 1884, I got a perfect 
title to my mine, with the signatures of 
President Diaz and the Secretary of 
State attached thereto; also to a north 
extension, taken in Manuel’s name. To 
my mine I gave the name of Eureka, — 
because I had “found it,’ —and to 
please Manuel the extension was called 
the San Miguel. 

By sounding, I found that there was 
a depth of fourteen feet of water in the 
old shaft of my mine. My neighbors, 
the natives who lived in the rancheade- 
ro, — Brushtown, as I called the village 
of huts, — were very anxious to have me 
engage them in the work of bailing. 
They assured me that the only way of 
draining the shaft was the good old way: 
7. ¢., to put down notched poles and then 
hire them to carry the water up in raw- 
hide sacks. As this was the means of 
drainage employed when the mine was 
flooded, I explained to them that it 
would not do. They said the men of 
old times were lazy ; besides, they would 
form in lines from the water to the sur- 
face, and pass the buckets from man to 
man. The whole tribe wanted to get 
into the shaft and hoist water at thirty 
cents a day. 

As a great deal of ore had been taken 
out of the mine when it was first worked, 
I knew there must be long drifts at or 
about the water level, which must be 
drained in order to drain the shaft. Not 
telling the men what I meant to do, I 
made two chain pumps. One of these 
was to raise the water from the bottom 
to a rawhide tank half way down the 
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shaft, and the other to lift it from the 
tank to the surface. All the natives pre- 
dicted a failure —the water could only 
be hoisted out in buckets. 

When my pumps were in place, I se- 
lected crews of the stoutest fellows to 
run them day and night in four-hour 
shifts. In less than a week I had the 
mine drained, and was able to get down 
and examine the vein, the men running 
the pumps meanwhile at moderate 
speed. 

I found a vein of silver ore — black 
sulphuret —-about five feet in width, with 
a streak of rich gold quartz on the foot- 
wall about three inches wide. There 
were drifts about one hundred feet in 
length both north and south. The water 
came in, as I found, at the end of the 
north drift, which had been run out to- 
ward the little brook that at a point 
below flowed past my hut. 

In about three days, with Manuel’s 
help, I extracted and sacked a consider- 


able amount of the richest of the gold 
quartz, and also enough silver ore from 
several points on the vein to serve as a 


good test. When this was brought to 
the surface, I paid off and discharged my 
pump men and let the mine again fill up 
with water. 

I found that the silver ore would aver- 
age about fifty dollars a ton, and the 
gold quartz was so rich that I needed 
nothing but a hand mortar to work it. 
The old shaft proved to be only thirty- 
six feet deep. The ground below the 
vein was rather flat, but I found that a 
tunnel two hundred feet in length would 
tap the vein at a depth of sixty-five feet, 
or about thirty feet below the bottom 
of the old shaft. I did not hesitate. I 
built a cabin in the little valley, at the 
point where I had at first pitched my 
tent, and set to work. 

I hired two gangs of peons and pushed 
work on the tunnel day and night. The 
rock was not very hard as a rule, but the 
countless fiestas delayed the work, as 
every man dropped his tools on a feast 
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day: — even Manuel would then desert 
me. I had to be up day and night, as I 
charged every hole and fired every blast. 
In Mexico a mine owner is held respon- 
sible for accidents that occur in his mine, 
therefore, day and night, the men called 
me when they had drilled a set of holes, 
and all took a rest and smoked cigar- 
itos until I had charged and fired them. 


IV. 


In this way a year passed before I 
tapped my lode. In the meantime Man- 
uel had left my cabin, though he was 
still in my employ. Cupid had shot an 
arrow into his heart. He had married 
a young girl of sixteen who lived in the 
vrancheadero, and had become a citizen 
of “Brushtown.” He explained to me 
that he was now doing so well that he 
felt it to be his duty to marry. Never 
before had he been in a situation to 
maintain a wife in proper style. I made 
him cut logs and build a cabin, —all the 
Brushtowners assisting at the raising,— 
and Manuel became the proud possessor 
of the grandest mansion in the place, — 
a place in which he was already the 
greatest man. 

Manuel’s wedding holiday was the 
grand event of his life, also of that of 
the doncelluela who became his wife. 
The festival of the Sefiora de Guadalupe, 
patron saint of Mexico, is each year held 
the 12th of December, at Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which is the Mecca of the In- 
dians and the peons of half-blood, who 
flock thither from places distant several 
hundred miles. The maiden who was 
to become the wife of Manuel had set 
her heart upon attending this festival. 

On the pilgrimage the common peo- 
ple camp by the way, sleeping on the 
ground, and cooking their own frijoles 
and tortillas. The festival continues for 
more than a week,— alternating with re- 
ligious shows, dancing, gambling, and 
many wild and reckless amusements ; 
and the people are long on the way, go- 
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ing and returning. Considering all 
these I said to Manuel: 

“ This is a dangerous trip for a young 
girl. She isa good, innocent child, and 
you must not lose her. You are here 
alone and lonely in your native place ; it 
will be good for you to have a wife, there 
fore marry at once and let this pilgrim- 
age to Guadalupe Hidalgo be your wed- 
ding trip.” 

Manuel said: “ Although I am a don- 
cel I have heard of what is done at the 
great festival. I will do as you say; I 
will go with her as a husband and pro- 
tect her.” 

I took it upon myself to “furnish 
forth” the bride, and made her dress 
and outfit all that a middle class position 
in country society would bear; then I 
ordered Manuel, who was abundantly 
able to do so, to dress up to the style of 
his wife —made him don a silver-trimmed 
sombrero and all that such a hat calls 
for,—for in Mexico all else is decided 
by the style of hat worn. 

The wedding took place in Guazopares, 
and the people of that village stared to 
see so fine a couple come from the zan- 
cheadero — Brushtown. 

One thing calls for another. Duly 
considering the situation in which I had 
placed the newly wedded pair as regarded 
“style,” I felt that my work was not yet 
done. Had I permitted them to marry 
in the style of costume that ruled in 
Brushtown, they might very appropri- 
ately have trudged along on foot in com- 
pany with the other pilgrims from that 
part of the country; but that would no 
longer do. 

When I told Manuel that he must take 
my horse for himself, the big burro for 
his wife, and the two smaller ones to 
pack their provisions and outfit, he al- 
most wept for joy, and his wife was the 
proudest woman in the Sierra Madres. 
Then when I added that they must also 
take my tent, both were ready to throw 
themselves at my feet. They saw that 
it gave them a home, privacy, and inde- 
pendence wherever they went. 
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All this was settled two days after the 
wedding, and in two days more my cou- 
ple were to set out. Judge of my aston- 
ishment the morning after the day on 
which all this was settled, at Manuel’s 
making his appearance and telling me 
he could not accept my offer. It would 
not be right, he said, to take my horse, 
tent, and all my animals, leaving me on 
foot and alone; they would Jeave their 
fine clothes at home and go on foot with 
the others. 

“ What does your wife say to this?” 
I asked. . 

“ She says it is right, but she cries.” 

“Cries, you vellano! you bellaco!” 
shouted I, pretending to be in a great 
rage. “So you are making your wife 
cry already? When I tell you to doa 
thing all you have to do is toobey. If 
you don’t take my horse, tent, burros 
and all as I told you to do, you shall work 
for me no more—I'll discharge you. 
Do you suppose I am going to have you 
tramping about the country half a year 
on foot, when I need you here every 
day? Not at all. I give you my horse 
and all my outfit in order that you may 
go and return quickly; and here you 
come back to me telling me you want to 
go loafing about the country on foot. 
God knows when I’d see you again—a 
man who begins by making his wife cry!”’ 

I had given the matter a new turn, and 
shown the necessity that existed for 
taking the animals, when viewed in the 
light of affairs of business. I could see 
that a great load was lifted from Man- 
uel’s heart, when he hastened to assure 
me that he was ready to obey any order 
I might give. Fat as he was, he fairly 
skipped as he took his way homeward 
down the vale along the green banks of 
the little brook. He had for his wife 
the prettiest girl in the vancheadero, and 
he was hastening to her with news that 
would drive all redness out of her eyes. 
They would visit the City of Mexico and 
Guadalupe as persons of consequence. 

All this was before my tunnel was fin- 
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ished, and before Manuel’s house was 
built. The trip was a good thing for the 
pair. Both picked up many new ideas 
of life, and when they got into their new 
house they so furnished it as to make it 
a fit dwelling for human beings. Man- 
uel’s wife proved obedient and sensible, 
and he took to himself great credit for 
having selected a young girl whose opin- 
ions and habits were not yet fixed. 
“What should I have done,” said he, 
“with a doncelliduena (an old maid who 
marries) in my house?” 


V. 


To return to my own affairs. In run- 
ning my tunnel I not only paid out all 
the money I had brought with me, but 
also about $500 that I had pounded out 
of the gold quartz taken from the mine 
at the time I had the shaft drained. 
When my money was gone I procured 


supplies of various kinds in Guazopares 
on credit, promising to pay when I got 
my mine open —I being then about to 


tap the vein. I made the same promise 
to my miners, giving them orders to a 
store in Guazopares for such things as 
they were obliged to have, when they 
seemed really in need. 

At first this seemed satisfactory to all 
concerned, but as I neared the lode the 
rock proved hard, and after I had reached 
and passed through the vein the water 
did not drain out of the old works (thirty 
feet above) as readily as I had expected. 
It was necessary to make a raise from 
my tunnel. When this was ‘up fifteen 
feet the men became afraid of the water 
above and refused to go higher. I made 
them drill a hole as high as possible, and 
filling it with giant powder cartridges, I 
fired it, in the hope of so shattering the 
rock as to start the water. The blast 
somewhat increased the flow of water 
from above, but it was still too small to 
drain the old works. As the men were 
afraid to work upward, I was obliged to 
again man the pumps, drain the old 
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works and sink a winze to meet my raise. 
By the time I was able to put in a blast 
and knock a hole through, I was still 
further in debt, yet the total — only about 
$500— would have been a trifle in any 
other place. 

Where my tunnel cut the vein I found 
the silver ore richer than above, but the 
streak of gold-quartz was poorer, though 
wider than in the upper drifts. I man- 
aged to get about $200 out of this gold 
quartz, by working it in a mortar (while 
the miners were at work on the raise and 
winze), and this I doled out to such of 
my men as were obliged to have a few 
dollars in coin. The men saw that I 
would pay as soon as I had the means, 
and I heard no complaint from them. 

When I had connected my tunnel 
with the old works, I put ina good Amer- 
ican ladder. The men were then able to 
pass through the tunnel in going to the 
old works. By putting a line of boxes 
in the north drift and down the winze to 
the tunnel, (where I made a covered 
ditch,) I soon had the whole mine dry. 

I then made my men work along the 
foot wall, where lay the rich streak of 
gold quartz. Being in haste to get out 
of debt, I employed every able-bodied 
man in Brushtown. I put them to drill- 
ing in both the north and the south 
drifts ; had a dozen gangs strung along 
for a distance of two hundred feet. When 
all the holes were drilled, I sent every 
man out of the mine and charged and 
fired them myself. 

Manuel and I, and Basilio, whom I had 
made foreman of the gangs of drillers in 
the south drift, — Manuel occupying that 
position in the north,— would then go 
into the mine and sack up all the gold 
quartz that had been dislodged, the 
miners meantime cooking and eating 
their meal. When they returned, it was 
their first business to pack all the silver 
ore into the end of the south drift, which 
I was gradually filling up in this way. 

The'sacks of gold ore were lowered to 
the tunnel and thence carried to my 
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cabin, in the rear of which I had a build- 
ing in which to store and work it by 
pounding it out in a large mortar. In 
this way I was getting on finely. I sold 
only sufficient dust to keep my men in 
good humor, as the only buyer of gold 
dust in the town of Guazopares was a 
skinflint, who would not have offered a 
man more than $15 for a $20 piece. It 
was my intention to take my gold to the 
private mint of J. M. Ortiz, at Alamos, 
Sonora, as soon as I had accumulated a 
sufficient amount to justify such a trip 
and the hiring of an escort. 

But I kept all this to myself, also the 
amount of gold I was taking out of the 
quartz I worked. The men could of 
course see gold in the quartz occasion- 
ally, but they did not know what it paid, 
as every man — Manuel not excepted — 
was searched by me on leaving the min®. 
Each man was made to understand that 
in his case it was a mere matter of form, 
—that some cther person was the one 
who would bear watching. However, as 
this custom of searching miners is com- 
mon in Mexico, no fault was found with 
me for adopting the precaution; it 
seemed to be looked upon asa sort of 
matter-of-course proceeding. Nor could 
they blame me for putting a huge and 
strong padlocked door at the mouth of 
my tunnel, as I told them that their fre- 
quent absence at fiestas made it neces- 
sary. 

I think that all my men liked me, (as 
well as they like anybody,) and had con- 
fidence in me, as far as they had confi- 
dence in anybody, but in the sequel I 
found out that I was suspected by the 
majority of having it in mind in some 
way to cheat them out of their earnings, 
only giving them enough to keep them 
alive and at work. This had no doubt 
been their usual experience, even among 
the mine owners of their own race and 
country. 

Whatever the feeling may have been 
that prevailed among the people of the 
vrancheadero in regard to me and my 
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method of doing business, I do not be- 
lieve it had anything to do with the trag- 
ic affair which I now have to relate: 
some of the men, no doubt, felt a little 
uneasy about balances due them, and 
that was all. Manuel always told me 
that the people felt well toward me, but 
when he added, —as he always did, — 
“ And I know you will pay them,” I saw 
there was some uneasiness among them, 
and that I must get to Alamos as soon 
as possible. A Mexican peon likes as 
well as another to finger his money, and 
it is precious little he gets hold of. 


VI. 


I was alone in my cabin after Manu- 
el’s marriage, and slept there without 
much fear of being disturbed, for I was 
very thoroughly armed, and always kept 
my door locked of nights, as a man pos- 
sessing ordinary, caution naturally would 
in a country with such a reputation. 


One night, when sleeping soundly, I 
was awakened by feeling a prick in my 


breast. In attempting to move my 
hands, I became conscious that both 
were held as ina vise. In the east end 
of my cabin, just at the head of my bed, 
was asmall window. By the light of the 
moon streaming in at this window I 
saw that two men had me by the wrists, 
while a third was holding a big knife at 
my heart. 

“What do you want ?” I asked. 

“We want your money,” said the man 
with the knife. 

“T have no money,” said I. “ Every- 
body about here knows that I have not 
money enough to pay my men.”’ 

“ Oro, oro!” cried the fellow, pricking 
me confoundedly by pressing his knife 
to my breast ; “we want your gold dust. 
You got plenty gold dust.” 

Great as was the danger, I, for some 
reason, felt perfectly cool; perhaps be- 
cause the peril came upon me before I 
had time to get frightened. I determ- 
ined to argue the case with the fellow, 
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and keep my gold if possible. I had 
recognized Basilio as one of those hold- 
ing my arms, he happening to move his 
face into the moonlight. “I own that 
I have some gold dust,” said I, “but it 
does not belong to me. I owe all my 
men, and have been saving the dust to 
pay them. If you rob me, you rob all 
the people of the rancheadero, all the 
men, the women, and the little children. 
You not only rob them of what they 
have now earned, but you rob them of 
the means of living in the future; you 
leave them to starve, for if you take the 
dust, they will work for me no more — 
the mine will be shut down. All the 
people will curse you if you take this 
dust, for it belongs to them.” 

This staggered them, and I felt that I 
had struck the right vein. 

“But you can get more gold,” said the 
villain with the knife. 

“No,” said I, “I shall go away. Ill 
not ask the people to work for me 
again.” 

Basilio, at this juncture, whispered a 
few words in the ear of the man with 
the knife. He made a sign to the third 
man, and falling back a pace or two 
they held a long, whispered consulta- 
tion. At the end of this the fellow 
with the big knife said: 

“We have concluded to divide the 
gold into four parts, — four equal parts, 
—one for me, one for you, one for this 
one. and one for this. We know you 
will have enough left to pay all your 
debts. If you do not agree to this, you 
die and we take all.” 

I saw at once that I had received 
their ultimatum. Nothing more was to 
be gained by talking. “It is hard,” said 
I, “but some of your cousins must go 
with half pay, but you are now those 
who are determined to have it so. If 
the thing must be done, let it be done 
fairly and honestly —let us divide it 
equally to a grain, since that is your 
idea of what is right. But we can do 
nothing without a light. There is some 
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allato (a kind of fat wood there used 
as a substitute for candles) outside of 
the house ; get scme for a light.” 

There was some of the wood under my 
bed that was already split, but it did not 
suit me to say so. 

Basilio went out for the wood, and 
soon called out that he could find no ax. 

I said : “ The ax is there in the corner 
by the door.” 

The big ruffian with the knife sent the 
man who had remained with him out 
with the ax. 

He had at first hesitated about letting 
the man go. I laughed outright, and as 
heartily as ever in my life. “ What are 
you afraid of ?” cried I: “two men out- 
side with an ax and one here with a big 
knife, while I’m here naked in bed with 
not so much as a toothpick —ha, ha! — 
well that is good!” 

The ruffian joined in the laugh, then 
said : ‘‘ But you are no infant — you are 
a big strong fellow.” 

I said: “A bull is also a strong fel- 
low, but what can he do when you have 
a lasso round his horns and a ring in his 
nose?” 

The fellow said: “It is rather a bad 
fix,” and laughed quite heartily. 

“Ves,” said I, “it is a bad fix—it 
makes me nervous. I feel as if a smoke 
would do me good. There is tobacco 
and a pipe in a box by the door; make 
a cigarito for yourself —there is paper 
in the box —and fill and light my pipe; 
we will take a smoke while they are get- 
ting the a//ato — that is, if you are not 
afraid to trust me with a pipe in my 
mouth,” and I laughed ina lazy, careless 
way. 

The man looked longingly toward the 
tobacco box, but said nothing, nor did 
he stir. If I could only get the cut- 
throat and his knife away from my bed 
there would be a chance for me. I had 
already made up my mind that I would 
only part with my gold with my life. If 
I permitted myself to be robbed no one 
would believe my story. I would be ar- 
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rested and kept in jail till I rotted, of 
would be sold as a peon. 

“Man alive!” cried I, “ what are you 
afraid of ? Iam not dressed to enter- 
tain visitors, or I would get up myself 
and get the tobacco.” 

The man started toward the box, but 
when half way stopped and looked back. 

I could hear the ax going outside, and 
was expecting every moment that the 
two men would finish their task and 
come into the house. 

My heart beat rapidly when the villain 
inside again moved forward and went to 
the tobacco box. After reaching the box 
he again turned and faced me; after tak- 
ing paper and tobacco for a cigarito, he 
looked again, and while rolling it he was 
watching me. 

Evidently he feared that I would 
spring out of the bed and get my Win- 
chester, which was hanging above the 
door. But all the time I was grasping a 
self-cocking revolver that was under my 
pillow. 

I wanted to make sure of 


him, and 
was waiting for him to again turn toward 
the box before firing. As I was thus 
watching my man the strokes of the ax 
ceased, and I heard the sound of voices. 


There was no time to lose. The pair 
outside were coming. 

Suddenly rising to a sitting position, 
and throwing both feet out upon the 
floor, I fired at the fellow just as he had 
finished his cigarito and put it into his 
mouth. He had seen me rise, and grasp- 
ing his knife was in the act of darting 
upon me when I fired the shot. 

With the report of the pistol he bound- 
ed forward with uplifted knife, and fell 
on his knees beside the bed within a foot 
of where I was seated. I sprang up, and 
was about firing again when his head 
fell forward upon the bed, showing me 
that he was dead, or at least out of the 
fight. 

I had time no more than to glance at 
the fallen man before the two who were 
outside burst in at the door. I fired two 
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shots at them in quick succession. One 
uttered a cry of pain, and both retreated, 

I ran to the door, and by the light of 
the moon saw them running away. Ag 
I raised my pistol one of them fell. The 
other ran on down the trail that led in 
the direction of the rvancheadero— shin 
ty-town. I sent after him two or three 
shots, but he ran on. 

The man who fell lay beside the trail 
within twenty yards of the door of my 
cabin. I went out to him and found him 
still alive. It was Basilio. I asked him 
if he was much hurt. 

“T am shot in the breast and bowels,” 
said he. “I must die.” 

Then he began crying: 
-—me quiere aqua.” 

] went into my cabin and brought out 
to him an olla of water, and he drank the 
whole almost at a gulp. Then he said: 
“You un amigo —no enemigo.” 

He then began to complain of feeling 
cold, and I got a blanket and put it over 
him, also placed a pillow under his head, 
he all the time muttering that I was “a 
friend and no enemy.” 

“Yes, Basilio, I have always been your 
good friend, but tonight you was a bad 
friend to me.”’ 

He said he had been led into the trou 
ble by the other men, but had only 
agreed to join with them after they had 
sworn not to kill me. He said that what 
I had said about its being a robbery of 
all his people had made him wish to pre- 
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.vent anything being done; that the 


reason they were so long about the split- 
ting of the a//ato was because he was 
trying to get the other man to agree with 
him to run to the door and call out that 
some one was coming, and so prevent 
the robbery. Again and again he begged 
my forgiveness, and said that he was 
sorry. 

I told him I was also sorry, and asked 
him to forgive me for what I had done 
to him. This quite overcame him, and 
he grasped my hand and burst into 
tears. 

Again he began to cry, “ Water, water 
— give me water!” 

I brought him another olla of water, 
and gulping it down he fell back upon 
his pillow, gave a gasp or two, and was 
dead. 

Covering the dead man’s face with the 
blanket I returned to my cabin. The 
dead robber still remained on his knees 
with his head resting upon the bed, just 
as he had fallen. 

It appeared strange to me that he 
should rest so. Lighting a stick of a//a- 
to I found him pinned fast to the bed. 
When he made his death rush at me he 
had, in falling, driven his big double- 
edged knife through his left hand, and 
deep into the edge of the bed. 

On lifting the head I found the face a 
strange one to me. I left the body as J 
found it, saying to myself, “ Let it give 
its evidence.” 

Dan. De Quille. 
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ND somy little gal’s 
comin’ home. 
And comin’ 
home to stay. 
To only think of 

. her leavin’ her 
) aunt’sfine house 
and fine com- 
pany, jest 

on account 

of her old 
father bein’ 
lonesome 

wit h- 

out her 

on next 

\ —— 


day! Well, well! What 


do you pic ra 
that, Flotsam, my lad ?”’ 

“Say? Why, Cap’n, / should say 
it’s just firstrate !”’ 

“And so itis. She’s a firstrate one, 
is my little gal. No fear of er gettin’ 
spiled by goin’ away. Now jest to 
think of her consideration for me! that’s 
the pint of the matter. There’s her 
aunt done her best to keep her, so she 
says, for the holidays—wants her to 
see what Christmas times in New York 
City looks like—but her old daddy 
stands first, bless her! Well, well; 
’t will be a merry Christmas for us this 
year, sure enough.” 

Captain Jasper folded his precious 
letter with careful hands, and stowed it 
away in the capacious wallet he always 
carried in his breast pocket ; then taking 
off his silver-rimmed spectacles, wiped 
them with a red silk handkerchief, smil- 
ing happily all the while. The tallow 
dip in the old-fashioned brass candle- 
stick on the table might have been mag- 
ically converted into a crystal chandelier, 


glittering with a hundred jets, so sud- 
denly and brilliantly had the homely 
little parlor become illuminated in the 
eyes of its two occupants by the bare 
anticipation of the presence that was to 
grace it soon. For it wanted but one 
week to Christmas day. 

While Captain Jasper sat musing, 
with his horny finger tips pressed to- 
gether, and the smile still playing 
around his benevolent mouth, Flotsam 
got himself up in a shambling way, and 
stole out into the balcony that over- 
hung the river in front of the house. 
Above and beneath him glittered the 
stars, countless specks of radiance re- 
tlected from heaven’s vapory dome in the 
shining water. On the opposite bank 
glowed another line of lights, guardians 
of the sleeping town that stretched away 
into the shelter of the western hills. 
Chill silence brooded over all; a bell 
from a church-tower in the town chimed 
faintly the hour of eleven. Flotsam 
looked up, and as he lifted his rugged 
and unlovely face towards the stars, it 
seemed glorified in their tender light. 
His heart throbbed with tumultuous 
joy, a joy that could find no expression 
save in a sudden intense, yearning 
thankfulness to the Creator of the 
beautiful, happy world around him, the 
world that contained Lilly Jasper, the 
fairest, to him, of all its creatures, — 
Lilly, who was coming home: 

She had always been so sweet and kind 
to him, this gentle Lilly. As children 
they had played together down by the 
boathouse, sometimes building forts in 
the sand, sometimes clambering into 
the light boats that danced at their 
moorings, and playing that they were 
going off ona long voyage to some dis- 
tant fairy shore. She never laughed at 
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his homely looks and awkward ways, or 
called him by the nickname he had of 
late years learned to despise ; to her he 
was always “George.” George Mason 
was his baptismal name; he knew no 
other, and it was thus he subscribed 
himself on the rare occasions when his 
signature was in demand. 

Captain Jasper had found him floating 
in the river, a baby too young to 
struggle for life, about a mile further 
down; had rescued him, brought him 
home, and reared him asason. Whether 
he had tumbled in, or had been pur- 
posely left there to perish; who were 
his parents ; where they lived, or whether 
they lived at all,—these were points 
on which he was profoundly ignorant, 
and likely to continue so. All his pre- 
server's efforts to clear up the mystery 
surrounding him had proved futile, and 
there perforce the matter rested. The 
Captain, though he chose him a name 
and had him properly invested with it, 
called him “Flotsam” in kindly jest, 
and rather as a termof endearment, for 
all his benevolent impulses went out to 
the little forsaken lad ; and as Flotsam 
he was generally known. He had not 
suffered the persecution at the hands of 
his companions that his condition seem- 
ed likely to draw down upon him, for 
he was simple and goodnatured and 
entirely inoffensive ; still it was in the 
nature of things that he should feel 
himself different from the rest, and the 
knowledge was not devoid of bitterness. 

Lilly had gone the winter before to 
visit her father’s half-sister, a New York 
merchant’s rich widow, who being child- 
less would fain have kept the girl (who 
was rarely pretty and refined) always 
with her. But Lilly loved her father and 
her California home too well for that; 
and nothing would have induced the 
Captain to move or to change his mode 
of life. Hewas the owner of one of the 
river steamers, and of most of the pleas- 
ure-craft under his charge, which during 
the summer season were in great de- 
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mand ; and being a man experienced in 
navigation, and of equal shrewdness and 
integrity in business matters, was quite 
an authority in his little world. 

Lilly, his only child, was his treasure 
and his pride; and now she was coming 
back to brighten the home her absence 
had made so dull. Great preparations 
were set on foot to celebrate her return. 
The old house was scrubbed, and scoured, 
and whitened, the furniture polished, 
and the parlor made gay — painfully gay 
—with a brilliant carpet and rainbow 
curtains. As to the “little gal’s” own 
sanctum, no pains were spared to trans- 
form that into a miracle of brightness 
and beauty, so that it might not suffer 
by contrast with the fine surroundings 
to which she had grown accustomed. 
And thus in gladsome bustle the inter- 
vening time slipped by. 

It was late one evening that she came. 
They had expected her all day, and after 
three expeditions to the railway station 
where they were to meet her, had given 
herup. “She'll be here tomorrow,” the 
Captain said, as he soothed his disap- 
pointment with that ever faithful friend 
and comforter, his pipe; but even as he 
spoke Flotsam called out joyfully “She’s 
here now, Cap’n!” and both started up 
to greet the radiant figure in the door- 
way, shadowed by a taller and darker 
one that stood behind her. 

In the first joy of the welcoming, the 
presence of an intruder was scarcely 
heeded, but after that a little chill fell 
upon at least two of the group. Lilly 
presented “Aunty’s nephew, Doctor 
Vane,” and the Captain promptly ten- 
dered him the hospitality of his house ; 
after which Lilly ran up stairs to divest 
herself of her traveling gear, leaving the 
visitor to make his own explanations. 
A fortunate chance, he said, had neces- 
sitated his paying a visit to the Pacific 
Coast at this time, and he esteemed it 
a privilege to have been Miss Jasper’s 
escort durifg at least a portion of her 
journey. There had been an accident 
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on the road, causing the delay in their 
arrival, and of this he made an entertain- 
ing little history, to which the Captain 
listened with interest. : 

He wasa slight, fair, rather handsome 
man of about thirty ; his manner in ad- 
dressing his host was as courteous as if 
the latter had been a millionaire, and the 
scene of their interview a brown-stone 
front on Madison Avenue. Flotsam sat 
in the background, and inspected him 
with inexperienced eyes, at once fasci- 
nated and offended by the outward de- 
tails that marked him as a being of an 
unknown sphere,— the simple, perfectly 
cut garments, with their indescribable 
air of adaptation to the wearer, the spot- 
less collar and cuffs, the plain gold studs, 
and dark seal ring adorning a white and 
shapely hand ; Flotsam’s gaze, traveling 
from this point to the rough brown paws 
clasped over his own corduroy knees, 
and thence vibrating uneasily between 
his big, dusty, clumsily-laced shoes and 
the feet of the New Yorker in their pol- 
ished French coverings. 

This mental inventory was interrupted 
by a light touch on his shoulder ; a soft 
voice murmured in his ear, ‘‘ How nice 
it is to be at home again, George, and 
how pretty my room looks! I £xow you 
fixed it all.” 

“Do you like it, Lilly?” A warm 
blush of delight suffused his face, and 
his heart throbbed as she slid down on 
the chintz-covered bench beside him. 
“Yes, I did fix it, mostly ; your father 
helped some. But are you truly glad to 
get home?” 


“Why, I should think so! how could ~ 


I help it? It just seems lovely. And I 
want you ’—- she lowered her tone to a 
whisper — “to help me show Doctor 
Vane everything, and make him like Cal- 
ifornia; he has never been: here before. 
You ’ll take us down the river tomorrow, 
won't you?) We'll picnic at the Cedars, 
and bring home some Christmas berries ; 
I see you have n’t got any yet.” 

“T might have thought of it!” said 
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Flotsam, conscience stricken. 

“QO, it’s all the better! I like the fun 
of gettirtg them.” 

“ How long is — e — going to stay? 

“ A week or two, maybe. You and he 
will be friends, I know; he’s ever so 
nice. He is Aunt Flora’s husband’s 
nephew, you know; so we are sort of 
cousins, I suppose.” 

“Well, not exactly,” rejoinded Flot- 
sam with a touch of resentment. “Have 
you asked him to stay here ?” 

“Father will, I know. He can have 
the little south room off the pantry ; he 
isn’t a bit fussy. And, George, I have 
brought you the loveliest Christmas 
present in my trunk.” 

“You're always good to me, Lilly,” 
he answered a little wistfully. Her soft 
hand was touching his, and he longed to 
clasp it, to hold it passionately against 
his heart, to tell her something of the 
wild hopes surging there; but with a 
little nod and smile she jumped up, and 
went over to where her father was sit- 
ting. 

She pressed close to his side, leaning 
her cheek on his shoulder and fondling 
his hand in hers, at the same time dip- 
ping into the conversation between his 
guest and himself with some playful 
remark. Dr. Vane smiled at her and 
answered in the same strain; there was 
evidently no formality in their inter- 
course. The Captain’s fine rugged face 
was illumined with happiness ; the three 
chatted sociably together, and Flotsam 
finding himself quite outside the circle 
presently rose and went silently away. 

He climbed to his bedroom under the 
roof, opened the window, and looked 
out ; the stars shone, the water rippled, 
as on that evening when he had thought 
about Lilly’s coming home. Somehow 
a blank and a chill had fallen over the 
familiar scene ; the sound of laughter 
floating up from below jarred on his ears. 

“Why did that chap come here?” he 
muttered to himself. “He ain’t our 
kind.” 


” 
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And simultaneously there flashed 
through his mind the thought,— Was 
Lilly, with her delicate face and dainty 
ways, one of ther kind? 

The next day, although Christmas eve, 
was mild and bright. They went down 
the river, as Lilly had planned; there 
was no wind, so Doctor Vane and Flot- 
sam rowed, and the boy noted with sur- 
prise the masterly fashion in which the 
city man handled his oar. Lilly had 
the tiller; she was in gay spirits, and 
chattered nonsense all the way. They 
landed at a grove where the thick green- 
ery was enriched by clusters of vivid 
scarlet berries; they had brought a 
basket to carry these home, and were 
soon busily gathering the spoils. Vane 
keptat Lilly’s side,pulling down branches 
that were out of her reach, and moving 
all chance obstacles that she encount- 
ered. 

“T’m tired,” she said at last. ‘Come 
with me and I'll show you our house ; 
it’s just a little way farther on.” 

“Our house?” he echoed interroga- 
tively. 

“George’s and mine. 


We built it to- 
gether, when we were little things — O, 


ever so long ago! At least, he built it 
and I looked on ; andit has been growing 
and growing ever since, until it has be- 
come quitea mansion. Yousee it is made 
of trees, with vines for the curtains, and 
there are windows and a door ; it is really 
quite beautiful inside. See, here it is. 
Why, George has been working here 
lately, I do believe, getting it all ready 
forme! How good of you, George!” 

She turned with a glowing face to 
thank him, but he was not in hearing 
distance. Doctor Vane walked forward 
into the trim arbor and looked around. 

“Very pretty —very artistic,” he re- 
marked. “Your—ah—young friend 
does not appear to be very sociably in- 
clined.” 

“He is shy, I suppose,” said Lilly 
rather absently, plucking off a twig. 

Vol. XV—4. 
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They lingered a minute or two, then 
strolled back to the landing. Flotsam 
was sitting in the boat with the basket 
of berries between his knees ; he looked 
around unwillingly as Lilly called to 
him. 

“ Come, George, we are going to have 
our lunch; it’s time.” 

“T don’t want any, thanks,” he an- 
swered curtly. “I ain’t hungry.” 

So the Doctor and Lilly shared the 
repast, and made merry over it; and 
Flotsam sat in the boat with his back 
towards them, and nursed a dull pain in 
his heart. 

They rowed homeward more silently 
than they had come; a gray mist had 
engulfed the sunshine, and Lilly, draw- 
ing her shawl around her, shivered and 
complained of the cold. 

“Cold! after New York!” said Vane 
jestingly. 

“One expects to be cold in New York. 
Here it is different. Somehow things 
don’t seem to be exactly as they were 
when I went away,” said Lilly, half pet- 
tishly. 

Doctor Vane smiled at her in a friend- 
ly, indulgent way, but she would not 
meet his eye. Something had gone 
wrong; what it was she did not know, 
but the brightness of the day was over. 

Christmas passed quietly, then one or 
two days more, and still the visitor lin- 
gered, urged by the Captain, who said 
“he might as well stopright along ; there 
war n't no hurry so long as his business 
didn’t need him.” What the nature of 
this was nobody inquired ; Flotsam sur- 
mised that his one object in coming to 
California was to “fool round Lilly.” 
This youth regarded Vane with a dark 
jealousy and suspicion of which the oth- 
ers had no inkling; but Lilly noticed his 
changed demeanor, and felt annoyed that 
he should behave with such incivility to 
a guest. 

She was sitting with the Doctor one 
day on the balcony, discussing the feasi- 
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bility of a sail. The sky was murky and 
threatened rain, but there was a lovely 
breeze, and they were unwilling to give 
up the project. 

“T don’t know anything about this 
wonderful climate of yours,” said Vane, 
“so I can’t give an opinion. There goes 
your friend; we’ll ask his judgment.” 
And leaning over the rail he called out, 
“ Hallo, Flotsam ; will it rain today, do 
you think?” 

Flotsam turned, and looked upward 
with ascowl. “My nameis Mason, Doc- 
tor Vane,” he said, roughly, “and I want 
you toremember it. I don’t know noth- 
ing about the rain, and I don’t care.” 

“ Nowthat’s too bad,” said Vane, good- 
naturedly; “I am sure I did not mean 
any offence. The fact is,” he added ‘to 
Lilly as Flotsam passed on. “I am so 
used to hearing your father address him 
by that name, it comes naturally to my 
lips. I'll go after him and apologize.” 


“No, pray do not,” said Lilly, much 


vexed ; “he had no right to speak to you 
so rudely. Nearly everybody calls him 
Flotsam, and I don’t see why he should 
mind your doing it, especially.” 

“T shall be more careful in future,” 
said Vane. 

“T can’t think,” pursued Lilly, “what 
has come over him lately. He is entirely 
changed, and seems cross or unhappy, I 
don’t know which, all thetime. He used 
to be such a good-tempered boy!” 

“T think,” said Vane, with some hesi- 
tation, “ I can explain the change.” 

“She looked at him inquiringly; he 
met her eyes frankly, but she saw his 
color rise. 

“Lilly,” he said gently, using her 
Christian name for the first time, “don’t 
call me presumptuous if I tell you that 
Flotsam is jealous. He thinks that I 
have come here to usurp his place in 
your regard.” - 

“ To usurp his place!” she echoed. 

“Yes. I have found out that he loves 
you.” 

Lilly flushed vividly, and her eyes fell. 
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‘He is — he has been like my brother 
always,” she hurriedly murmured. 

“ But /am not and can never be like 
your brother,” said Vane, “and I have 
found out that I —also love you.” 

He put out his hand to touch hers, 
but at that instant Captain Jasper’s 
cheery voice was heard calling to his 
“little gal,” and with a strong sense of 
relief Lilly rose and made her escape 
into the house. Her heart throbbed 
high, but whether with pain or with tri- 
umph she would have found it hard to 
tell. 

Vane sat with folded arms, his eyes 
fixed on the water; his own feelings 
were in a whirl. “I might do worse,” 
was the thought that passed through 
his mind. “She does no discredit toa 
New York drawing-room, — my mother 
admires her, and she is by far the most 
charming girl I know.” 

The old year passed away in sighs 
and tears. It was rather dreary inside 
the old house, but Vane had occupation 
enough for his eyes and his mind. Now 
that he had made his plunge, he could 
permit himself the indulgence of con- 
tinually seeking and discovering new 
perfections in Lilly, although she was 
shy of him, and had given him no fur- 
ther opportunity of speaking. He was 
not conceited enough to feel sure of her, 
but he did not in the least regret what 
he had done. 

“We'll have a big bowl of egg-nog, 
and see the new year in,” said the cap- 
tain. “ Do you ever follow that fashion 
in New York, Doctor ?” 

* Yes, often ; in fact, we have all sorts 
of jollification,” answered Vane, ready 
to lend himself to any plan for promot- 
ing cheerfulness. “Iam a capital hand 
at egg-nog, if Miss Lilly will accept my 
services.” 

“ Flotsam, lad, you’ll bring the heavy 
bowl from the pantry, and help Lilly 
with the other things,” said the old gen- 
tleman. “Now, Doctor, you and me’ll 
clear off the table and make room. You 
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see I don’t stand on ceremony — want 
you to feel yourself at home.” 

’ “For which I am under obligations,” 
rejoined Vane, with his pleasant smile. 
“T should be very sorry to have you 
treat me as a stranger.” 

In perfect silence Lilly and Flotsam 
went together in quest of the necessary 
articles ; she longed to speak a friendly 
word to him, but his manner deterred 
her. 

It had grown very cold, and the Cap- 
tain brought in fresh logs and piled them 
on the fire; the flames leaped up, illum- 
inating the room with a ruddy glow. 
Outside, the wind moaned like a for- 
saken spirit; the tide was rising, and 
the Captain remarked that “he guessed 
this wasn’t the worst of the storm.” 


They gathered round the table, and: 


Vane, laughingly taking an egg from 
Lilly’s hand, was just declaring that 
he should not permit her to interfere 
with his business, when a sound like a 
cry of distress startled them all. 

“What ’s that?” tremulously exclaim- 
ed Lilly, and Vane paused to listen. 

Again the sound came, far off and in- 
distinct, yet indescribably eerie and 
thrilling in its seeming plea for help, 

“Somebody’s in the current at Black 
Bend,” cried Flotsam,-and like a flash 
he was gone. 

“Here, let me come with you,” said 
Vane, and snatching up his hat he fol- 
lowed the boy out, but Flotsam was al- 
ready lost to sight. 

Straining his eyes in the darkness, 
the Doctor presently saw the swiftly 
moving form leap down a steep embank- 
ment to the river’s edge, and then run 
on. Not familiar with this path, but 
unwilling to lose time in taking a more 
roundabout course, Vane stumbled along 
inthe thick gloom, managing by instinct 
rather than the use of his eyes to keep 
sufficiently away from the bank. The 
cry was not repeated, and there was no 
other sound to guide him, but suddenly 
at an abrupt turn of the stream he came 
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upon Flotsam, crouching and trying to 
peer into the water, which at this point 
swirled and foamed angrily in its deep 
but narrow bed. 

“It must have been here—right 
here,” said Flotsam, speaking to himself. 
“Tf I’d only my lantern —” 

“Why on earth didn’t you bring it ?” 
asked Vane, impelled by excitement to 
speak more roughly than he was aware 
of. “Wecan see nothing without it.” 

As he spoke, the moon gleamed out 
faintly from the drifting clouds, casting 
a pale glow over the wild scene. Close 
by, in the seething water, rosea glisten- 
ing black mass of rocks, which caught 
the current in its impetuous flow, and 
whirled and dashed it angrily about 
their jagged sides, then sent it onward 
with fresh impetus into a deep basin 
where the waters gathered in a hollow 
of the shore. It was the one danger- 
dus spot on the river, which, not twenty 
yards away, resumed its tranquil course, 
and stretched out in a fair and broad 
expanse. 

Flotsam turned fiercely, springing to 
his feet, and making a step forward. 
“Who asked you—” he began, but the 
words died on his lips. Vane, surprised, 
started slightly back, lost his footing, 
and in an instant was over the bank and 
struggling in the water. 

A splendid swimmer by education 
and practice, he was helpless under the 
present condition of things, — ignorant 
of his surroundings, unable to grasp 
anything, and vainly trying to resist the 
pressure of the current, which threat- 
ened to sweep him against the rocks. 

Flotsam stood still, transfixed; his 
limbs seemed paralyzed, but through 
all his frame quivered a thrill of guilty 
joy. ‘“He’s gone, damn him,” he mut- 
tered ; then suddenly witha cry of self- 
loathing, with the word “murderer” 
shrieked by a thousand fiends of fancy 
in his ears, he tore off his coat and 
flung himself after Vane, yet with but a 
slight chance of regaining safety for 
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the two of them. The moon had van- 
ished, and darkness again prevailed. 

Suddenly the long rays of a lantern 
flickered along the shore. 

“ Flotsam !— Doctor! are you there? 
What ’s wrong?” cried the Captain’s 
stentorian tones, changing from simple 
anxiety, to horror and dismay with his 
next exclamation: “For God’s sake, 
boys, hold on till I come!” 

A coil of rope he had brought with 
him was flung out, and Flotsam managed 
to sieze it and secure it around Vane’s 
body and his own; a minute later, and 
the iron muscles of the old man were 
brought successfully into play to land 
them, but he shook his head when he 
looked into Vane’s unconscious face. 

“T’m afraid it’s too late,” he said. 
“Flotsam, lad, go you up to the house 
and get things ready; make up a bed 
on the sofa in front of the fire; ask 
Lilly to have hot water and blankets ; 
don’t scare her, poor little gal—she 
thinks a sight of the Doctor.” 

How much she thought of him, Lilly 
only found out when she knelt beside 
his motionless form, and secretly press- 
ed her lips and her wet cheek to his 
cold hand under the covering. The 
feeble hand stirred, as if that electric 
touch had warmed anew its frozen life- 
current ; the closed lids quivered, and 
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a low, broken sigh told the Captain his 
vigorous efforts had not been in vain. 

And so the Doctor was saved; but 
what of Flotsam? 

Nobody knew where he was. At the 
first sign of Vane’s restoration he 
slipped away, and was seen no more. 
The next morning when the Captain, 
supposing that he had overslept, went 
to call him, he found that his room had 
not been occupied in the night. He 
sought everywhere —in the boathouse, 
in his favorite haunts along the shore 
and under the bridge, and even in the 
green arbor he had built for Lilly, where 
so many of their childhood’s hours had 
been spent. Long was the search con- 
tinued, but he was not found. From 
an unknown source he had come to 
them, into unknown regions he had 
vanished, leaving no trace behind. 

Peacefully between its green banks 
the broad river runs ; the old boathouse 
is there, and there the light boats dance 
at their moorings still. And down at 
Black Bend the current foams and 
seethes, and is torn by the cruel edges 
of the rocks. But is it only in a dream 
that a white face pillowed on the bed 
below turns upward to the stars that 
shine dimly through the turbulent 
water, like the promises of God upon a 
troubled heart ? 

Fannie M. P. Deas. 
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IF WE COULD KNOW. 


FATHER of light, if we could only know 

In surety that the little good we do 

Served in its way to help some other soul ; 

And that our piteous habit here below 

Of hoping what our aching hearts want true, 

Would some time bring us to the longed-for goal,— 
Then would our way seem hopeful, clear, and sweet, 
And we should journey on with willing feet. 


Is it so much, this guerdon that we ask? 
Now fear as heavy as new-broken wings 
Hangs on us, lest we do unconscious wrong. 
But if upon us groping at our tasks 
Came the clear light that this assurance brings, 
There would be comfort for us sweet as song, 
And radiance, and the breath of peace be there, 
Like soft leaf-whisperings echoing everywhere. 
Francis E.. Sheldon. 
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A NEW YEAR’S EVE IN NEW MEXICO. 


OME years since 
the danger to 
wayfarerson the 
main road lead- 
ing from south- 
eastern Arizona 
to New Mexico 
from renegade 

s Apaches was 

~ great. In re- 

sponsetourgent 

solicitations 

from the alarm- 

ed settlers, the commanding general 
of the military department of Arizona 
established a cordon of small picket 
posts, under trusted non-commissioned 
officers, at the intersections of the road 
with the principal Indian trails, which 
wound in and out along shallow streams 
and dry gulches, through deep, rugged 
ravines and steep mountain passes, and 
traversing the country in all directions. 

One of the points selected as requir- 
ing special vigilance, as it was situated 
on one of the principal Apache war 
trails, was Burro Springs, at the foot of 
the western spurof the Burro Mountains, 
some fifty miles from Silver City, New 
Mexico, on the road between San Simon 
and Pifios Altos, some twelve miles north 
of the Gila river. 

This trail was a favorite one of the 
marauders, as it made an easily concealed 
short cut across country in the direction 
of Chihuaha, almost as far as Sinaloa, — 
two of Mexico’s northern provinces. 
Leaving the reservation, almost always 
after drawing their monthly rations, or 
semi-annual allowance of variegated, 
shoddy clothing and bright red woolen 
blankets, they usually crossed the San 
Carlos river immediately above the 
agency, ascended the western bank of 


the Gila to a point a little below the 
sub-agency, some twenty miles above 
the main one, forded the river, and strik- 
ing northeasterly towards Ash Creek, 
crossed the Gila range and Peloncillo 
mountains at Bonita Creek and Rio del 
Prieto, traversed the mal pais, — bad 
lands, — and the Burros, and descended, 
through Grant county, New Mexico, 
into Chihuaha and Sonora, where they 
harried, plundered, and murdered, at 
leisure and pleasure, — except when, on 
rare occasions, they encountered Mexi- 
can troops, which they generally whipped. 
To the traveler coming from the grad- 
ually ascending, uninteresting cactus 
strewn plains, bordering the Gila there- 
abouts, the general aspect of the Burro 
Mountains is most pleasing, as they loom 
up and close the prospect in the misty 
blue of far away distance; and as he 
comes nearer to them their abrupt, 
wooded sides, and pine and fir-covered 
dome-like summits, rising like heaps of 
cloud of light and dark green inter- 
mixed from their base of rolling foothills, 
give them features of distinct individu- 
ality in the midst of their surroundings. 
They seem to rise out of clusters of 
small orchards, for the mesquites of the 
plains,—in general form like apple 
trees, although their foliage has a feath- 
ery fineness, — growing at first wide 
apart here and there, gradually come 
closer together as the altitude increases, 
until they are replaced by the sugar 
pines, firs, and cedars ; and the orchard- 
like appearance is enhanced by the white 
and black gramma and other short, curly, 
nutritious grasses, unrolling like a close- 
ly cropped sward underneath the trees. 
Running in and out from among the 
mesquite orchards until they reach the 
alluvial plain and meet the Gila, are nu- 
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merous small lateral ravines or gulches, 
resulting from gradual erosion. These 
connect with a labyrinthine maze of 
deeper and more complicated indenta- 
tions and box cafions in the mountains, 
with steep, wooded, arroyo-seamed sides 
admirably adapted for the conceal- 
ment of an ambushing party where they 
debouch upon the road ; or to cover its 
hurried march across country, —a de- 
sideratum to which the Apache warriors 
attached great importance in their light- 
ning raids. 

The Burro Sierras consist of the Big 
Burros and the Little Burros, which are 
merely a continuation of the first in a 
gradually diminishing span. The whole 
system is a jumble of mountains, thrown 
up and standing in social groups, their 
eastern base falling away in terraces, 
from each of which, in an increasing 
scale, the wide-spreading landscape be- 
low reveals itself, map-like, for vast dis- 
tances in bird’s eye views, as one ascends 
towards the summits; while on the west- 
ern side the descent towards the mes- 
quite orchards is in long, even slopes, 
until the candelabra-like saguarros and 
mescal bearing plains are reached, with 
their nopals and charambvllas, and other 
varieties of the cactus family. 

Throughout the entire system game 
of all kinds indigenous to that section, 
—cinnamon and black bear, Virginia 
and black-tailed deer, wild turkey and 
quail, and cottontail rabbit — was still 
abundant, and a scouting or raiding 
party crossing it could always depend 
on procuring a supply sufficient to last 
several days after getting beyond it. 

There is a streak of country crossing 
the Burros which seems to be the espec- 
ial habitat of the silver gray cactus rat, 
of which the Apaches are exceedingly 
fond as an article of diet, and which is 
always found in the range of the Agave 
Americana or mescal melocactus. This 
rodent, the handsomest of its species,— 
a branch of the Didomys genus,—col- 
onizes among the roots of the saguarra 
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and other stem cactuses of the grandi- 
flora, gnawing the roots to get at the 
succulent sap;.and eventually, in the 
course of time, the cactus pines away, 
the upper part of its stem drying up and 
dying first. 

When an Apache sees the top of a 
saguarra turning yellow while its lower 
part is still a vivid green, with its small 
red flowers adhering to the trunk, he 
knows that the rats have their burrows 
beneath, and he turns aside and roots 
up the colonists, which he kills with 
much glee, and hangs by the tails to the 
cartridge-belt around his waist,—togeth- 
er with such scalps as he may have 
picked up by the way,— until the time 
comes for his next meal. 

Under the combined circumstances 
of the Burros forming a natural covered 
way for the Indian raiding parties, and 
the assurance of plenty of food while in 
them, their predilection for these wild 
and almost inaccessible recesses was not 
to be wondered at. 

The picket at Burro Springs consisted 
of five privates of the Twelfth Regiment 
of United States Infantry, under Ser- 
geant Buford. Their camp,—three 
small tents, protected in the rear by a 
mass of natural masonry, and in front 
by a small earth breastwork constructed 
by the squad,— was established in close 
proximity to the springs, jutting out 
from underneath a chaotic pile of vol- 
canic rocks, thrown up in some long 
past subterranean convulsion and erup- 
tion near the road. 

A short distance below it, on the oth- 
er side of the way, stood a small log 
cabin, in which lived a settler named 
Smith, who, with his family, consisting 
of his wife, one grown-up daughter, and 
two smaller ones not yet in their teens, 
had preémpted a land claim of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres which, owing to the 
springs on it, was valuable in that dried- 
up section of the country. These peo- 
ple, on account of their dangerously ex- 
posed situation, right in the midst of the 
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Apache war trail, were very glad to have 
the soldiers, few as they were, camped 
near them; and in return for their 
“ Garde douloureuse,’—for it was noth- 
ing else, with the addition of being very 
ennuyeuse besides,—generously supplied 
them freely with butter and eggs, fresh 
milk and buttermilk, and the like. 

These things were very welcome to 
the men, who returned the favors of the 
Smith family, not only by their protect- 
ive guard, but also by doing all sorts of 
chores that came handy tothem. They 
brought water and hauled wood, and 
almost every evening some one of 
Uncle Sam’s boys, in his blue uniform, 
would be seen driving home the cows 
in the gloaming, with his musket, half 
cocked, on his shoulder, and his eyes 
glancing sharply to the right or left, on 
the loook-out for Indian signs; while 
another, with his uniform coat and gun 
lying on the ground beside him, and his 
shirt sleeves rolled up above his elbows, 
sat on a rickety three-legged stool, with 
a tin pail between his knees, milking 
some old “muley” as best he could— 
her calf alongside looking curiously at 
the novel milk-maid, and waiting there 
patiently for his betters to be served be- 
fore taking his turn. 

And it thus came about that pretty 
Polly Smith, — sweet sixteen and two 
over, —instead of wasting her sweet- 
ness upon the desert air of the Burros, 
and sighing her young life away, as be- 
fore, in useless repinings for the lover 
that came not, found herself all at 
once, owing to the Department orders, 
a much-sought-after belle, with more 
beaus to her string from among the tem- 
porarily bucolic sons of Mars than she 
could attend to or know what to do with. 
But Private Timothy Timrod, being fat 
and jolly like herself, and very winning 
in his ways besides, came first in the 
race for her favor; Sergeant Buford, 
with his more patrician patronymic, 
coming up in gallant style a short dis- 
tance in rear of his subordinate. 
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Private Timrod was a broth of an 
Irish boy from County Cork, who had 
landed at one jump, for reasons known 
to himself, from Castle Garden into 
the United States army, through the 
necessarily intervening hoop of the New 
York recruiting office, and had been 
drafted thence, with other embryo war- 
riors of foreign birth, to Arizona for 
regular army officers to fight the In- 
dians with. He loved two things in this 
world above all others—women and 
whisky ; he hardly knew which best. 
He stood in awe of but two—the 
Devil and the Apaches; he had no 
doubts, whatever, which most; he was 
firmly convinced that the Apaches were 
far worse than the Devil. 

He was very fond of hunting — close 
to the camp—remarkably so, indeed, 
considering that he never had had a gun 
in his hands before he was presented 
with one by the United States. But he 
had a hard time between his love of 
gunning for game, and his fear of being 
made game himself, especially after 
dark, when his interest in the pursuit of 
whatever he was after had taken him 
unawares, some distance from camp, 
and when, under the fantastic hallucina- 
tion of his craven heart and muddled 
brains, every bush and rock on his way 
homeward assumed the horribly dis- 
torted proportions of whole tribes of 
Apaches on the war-path, closing in 
upon him from all sides at once, with 
the most sanguinary intent upon his 
curly scalp—which he kept rubbing 
with one hand after the other to assure 
himself that it was still in its right 
place, until he was once more safe in 
his tent among his companions. 

The deer were abundant thereabouts, 
but he was far oftener surprised by them 
than they were by him. And from the 
way they stopped on some near ridge, 
andstared meditatively down on him, try- 
ing to pick up by the handful his regula- 
tion metallic cartridges as they dropped 
one by one on the ground from the car- 
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tridge box that in his buck fever excite- 
ment he almost always forgot to close 
and button up, he must have been an 
object of interesting surprise to them. 
Once he had very much surprised a fine 
buck and himself at one and the same 
time, by ramming half a dozen cartridges 
instead of one into the chamber of his 
gun; and as he pulled the trigger, the 
deer sprang forward on three legs with 
the fourth dragging broken behind him, 
while Timrod sprawled over backwards 
on the broad of his back, spitting out 
two of his front teeth with a mouthful of 
blood, and chokingly muttered, “May 
the Vargin have mercy on me, it’s thun- 
der-struck I am!” and he came back to 
camp dredouztlle, as he started, and re- 
mained on the sick report for a week 
afterwards. 

After this exploit, in which he came 
near killing with one stone two birds fly- 
ing in opposite directions, the Sergeant, 
who did not think it safe for the rest of 
the squad to be near to Tim if they 
should be called into action, unless he 
received further instruction in the use 
of his gun, took him in hand, and they 
went out hunting together. This suited 
Tim perfectly, for as they returned home- 
ward in the gloaming with a haunch of 
venison slung across the pack-mule’s 
back, and he held on with a firm grip to 
the mule’s tail, with the Sergeant, wide- 
awake, bringing up the rear behind him, 
he was relieved for the time being of 
his haunting Apache fears, and a broad 
grin shone all over his cheerful counte- 
nance at the near prospect of the coming 
feast. : 

But if Timrod was mortally afraid of 
Apaches of whatsoever tribe — Chirica- 
hua or Tonto, Sierra Blanca or Mesca- 
lero, — he was not a coward otherwise ; 
very far from it, for when his Irish blood 
was up, he would have tackled a cross- 
cut saw, provided it did not wear feath- 
ers on its head and a breech-clout around 
its waist, with a scalping knife stuck into 
it. 
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One dark night, on his way back to 
camp from telling ghost stories to the 
Smith family,—and it was wonderful 
how much he knew about Irish banshees 
and td genus omne,—he found a black 
bear creating havoc in the Smith’s pig- 
pen; and having no weapons about him 
he attacked his burly adversary with his 
hands. He first grasped him by the 
throat and attempted to choke him, but 
the bear broke away, charged, and hurl- 
ing his assailant to the ground, began to 
shake him much as a terrier would a 
rat. He tore his clothes, cut his face, 
and finally seizing him by the throat, 
was about to strangle him, when one of 
the terror-stricken pigs tried to rush 
past toanother corner. In doing so it 


struck the bear in the head, and stuck 
one of its legs into the open mouth of 
the half-choked Tim, causing him to 
cough violently. 

Bruin was made so furious by this un- 
expected assault that he left the Irish- 
man and pounced on the porker, which 


gave vent to a series of blood-curdling 
screams that roused every animal about 
the place. The cows began to bellow, 
the mules and horses to snort. Timrod 
availed himself of this timely diversion, 
and scrambling on his feet, jumped on 
the bear’s back, and began beating him 
over the eyes with his sledge-hammer 
fists. Then it was Bruin’s turn to begin 
squealing, and man, pig, and bear were 
yelling in chorus. The din was increased 
by the arrival of the house-dog, who had 
been visiting the soldiers’ camp in 
search of gnawable soup bones, and now 
added his terrific barking and snarling 
to the already tumultuous clamor. 
Timrod, bobbing up and down a-strad- 
dle of the bear, and running amuck 
among the pigs,— jumping over them at 
one time and jumped over by them at 
another — at last caught hold of one of 
his steed’s forelegs and gave it sucha 
violent wrench as to sprain it at the 
elbow. The dog leaped into the pen at 
this moment and attacked everything he 
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met, regardless of friend or foe. Tim 
and the bear, the dog and the hogs, were 
then engaged in a free fight like Kil- 
kenny cats, in which all were rather 
badly damaged, and getting thoroughly 
pummelled, when it was ended abruptly 
by the sudden onslaught of a sow with 
young, whose: pen had been broken by 
the charging. She seized the bear by 
the other foreleg and held on to it until 
Timrod was able to kill the intruder with 
a fence rail, just as old man Smith came 
up on the run with his shotgun, and was 
making ready to fire both barrels into 
the tumbling outfit ; which in all likeli- 
hood would have settled some of them 
besides the bear — Tim among the rest. 

When he got back to his tent he found 
his clothes aH in tatters, and his face so 
heavily covered with mud and blood that 
only his eyes were visible. He felt rather 
proud of his victory on account of Polly, 
but it cost him dearly, for it was nearly 
a month before his numerous wounds 
were sufficiently healed to enable him to 
sit in a chair; and he never hankered 
after any more bear fights, for of the 
two he would have preferred hugging a 
rattlesnake. 

In the meantime, after he got well his 
ardent courtship of the fair and plump 
Polly progressed favorably onward with 
Irish good fortune in the even tenor of 
its gradually ascending way,—despite a 
few spasmodic fits of jealousy of the 
Sergeant, who every once in a while 
quietly sailed in on his own hook. 

Tim, like a good strategist, availed 
himself of every fair means in his way 
to press his suit. He had a sweet, mel- 
low tenor voice, and as once upon a time 
he had belonged to a glee club, his véper- 
toire of Irish melodies and plantation 
songs constituted quite a fund of enjoy- 
ment to his comrades. To see him, of 
evenings, trying with suspicious care to 
preserve a graceful balance on a crippled 
wooden stool at one end of the room, 
while Miss Polly sat at the other end on 
an equally rickety chair,— for the furni- 
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ture of the log cabin was rather primi- 
tive as well as worn,—listening, half 
entranced, to his 

“She is the fairest flower—” 
was a sight as pleasing to true lovers as 
it was interesting to all beholders. 

In addition to his other accomplish- 
ments he was an excellent dancer; and 
if in the field a very indifferent nimrod, 
he became a regular sharpshooter in the 
Smiths’ log cabin, for as he rose from 
his peg-leg stool to engage his love fora 
dance, he hit the left hand andiron in 
the fire-place every time in the loop with 
his second handed quid, and a “ Bull’s 
eye! be jabers!””—to the great admira- 
tion of Miss Polly, who from motives of 
well regulated house keeping and long 
experience in her own family appreciated 
marksmanship of that kind. He had 
taught her to waltz, after a fashion, and 
as they whirled together in some amaz- 
ing gyratory movement to the tune of 
“ Au der schinen blauen Donau,” played 
by a German brother in arms upon a 
broken-down accordeon, they were the 
observed of all observers. 

And in the final lancers quadrille, on 
gala nights, (under the orchestral leader- 
ship of Professor Patrick Maloney, a dis- 
reputable looking old tramp of a violinist 
from Dublin, temporarily laid up with a 
sore foot and an old fiddle at this way- 
side Eden) which usually wound up these 
noctes ambrosiané, Timothy Timrod 
and Polly Smith took a prominent part 
at the head of the set, and the poor Ser- 
geant, although commander in chief of 
the United States forces in the Burros, 
and another unlucky wight ina blue coat 
and brass buttons, had to put up with 
the little sisters at the foot, while father 
and mother Smith hung and swung one 
another as in duty bound. 

Christmas came, and the whole garri- 
sonof the “Garde Douloureuse,” changed 
for the nonce and the day into a garde 
bienheureuse, sat down in full uniform 
at the Smiths’ board, loaded to the 
groaning point with all the obtainable 
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delicacies of the ‘season in the way of 
eatables, but, much to the regret and 
sorrow of Timothy, with a conspicuous 
absence of drinkables, except in the 
shape of boiling hot coffee and pure, ice- 
cold water from the springs,— of which, 
by the way, he only drank when he could 
not help himself otherwise, water being, 
as he said and believed, bad for his stom- 
ach. Snow had fallen thickly a few days 
before, and Smith, as he explained to 
his guests, had been unable to get over 
the impassable road to Silver City for 
something stronger to drink; but he 
would try and have at least one gallon 
of whisky for the forthcoming New 
Year’s dinner—to which one and all 
were respectfully and cordially invited, 
to meet a few friends of his who had 
promised to come and eat it with the 
family. So Tim seasoned his Christ- 


mas dinner with the Barmecide flavor of 
the promised New Year’s feast and New 
Mexican poteen. 

Despite the want of the missing stim- 


ulus he was, as usual, the life and soul 
of the dance that evening, and his vocal 
achievements were on a par with his 
Terpsichorean feats. So much so that 
sweet Polly thought,—as they sat to- 
gether in a dark corner, with his arm 
around her waist and her shawl thrown 
over it to hide it from the Sergeant, who 
threw very suspicious glances in their 
direction every once in a while,—that 
such a splendid, captivating fellow as 
Private Timrod never lived before, and 
she began to entertain serious intentions 
of accepting the position of laundress in 
the United States army which Tim had 
more than once offered her, together 
with his whole heart, and fat, chunky 
hand, and which he reiterated that night 
after the party broke up, in the angle of 
the chimney behind the gable. 

So forcibly, in point of fact, that as 
she permitted him to take a lingering 
goodnight kiss upon her sweetly smiling 
little red mouth, she almost promised 
to apply for the place at an early date; 
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and then, with the bashful coyness of a 
modest maiden who has said more than 
she intended, she ran back into the house, 
while happy Tim proceeded around the 
corner on his way back to the camp, and 
tohis lonely canvas-sheltered couch, with 
his knapsack for a pillow. 

As he came slowly pondering, near 
the corral fence, in the roundabout way 
he had inadvertently taken in his dreamy 
anticipations of forthcoming bliss with 
Polly as a regimental laundress, he per- 
ceived in the gloom before him a dark 
form crouching against the fence, which, 
brought into strong relief by the whitish 
gray of the peeled cottonwood poles be- 
hind it, at once assumed in his Indian- 
haunted mindthe dreaded distinguishing 
characteristics of an Apache scout on 
the watch for a scalp; and with his pal- 
pitating heart in his wide-open mouth 
he ran at once as fast as his short legs 
could carry him in the direction of the 
camp. As he sped on with the trembling 
wings of fear, he distinctly heard the 
swiftly following footfalls of moccasin- 
shod feet in full chase after him. They 
sounded louder and closer to his ears, as. 
if gaining on him very fast ; he came to 
the corral well standing in his way, and 
in his desperation he grabbed hold of 
the pole rope, with his two hands above 
his head, and jumping with both feet in- 
to the wooden bucket attached to it, 
away he went, as straight and as swift 
as a plummet, to the bottom of the well, 
with the cold water up to his neck. 

What became of his supposed pursuer, 
or how long he remained in the well, was 
a matter of some doubt to him afterwards; 
but when Polly went to it early the next 
morning to draw water for the cows to 
drink, she found very much to her amaze- 
ment her lover standing like Truth at 
the bottom of the well, with the water 
almost up to his ears, and his teeth chat- 
tering like those of a half-drowned cur. 
His avoirdupois being greater than that 
of the balancing stone at the other end 
of the sweep, he had been unable to pull 
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himself up, and he might have remained 
in his involuntary bath forever had it 
not been for Polly’s welcome aid, which 
she extended to him at once by adding 
her weight to that of the stone, amid 
her shrieks of irrepressible laughter. As 
she was no light weight, she no sooner 
began to pull down the butt of the pole 
than away shot the other end upward 
into the air, with Tim, dripping like an 
unwrung bundle of gunnysacks, hanging 
tu the rope for dear life, with his feet in 
the bucket and suspended like Mahom- 
et’s coffin between heaven and earth. 

The Apache did not catch him that 
time, but poor Tim caught the worst 
cold he ever had in his life so far, and 
for several days he was threatened with 
pneumonia, despite the wonderful decoc- 
tions of medicinal herbs he was com 
pelled to swallow red hot to please Miss 
Polly, which were far worse in his opin- 
ion than even cold water, — and that was 
bad enough inwardly as well as outward- 
ly. 
But when New Year’s eve came he 
was all right again and on hand as jolly 
as ever to see the old year die under its 
accumulated burden of weal and woe, 
and to welcome the new one, with what- 
ever ups and downs it might bring him 
in its yet unknown span. 

The expected guests, composed of the 
half-dozen families who lived within an 
immediate neighborly vicinity of twenty 
miles or so, had arrived at the Smiths’ 
homestead without meeting any mishaps 
on the road, and great preparations were 
being made for the next day’s dinner, 
Much to Tim’s elation, the host had been 
successful in his search for the promised 
poteen, and hat nigh tbefore the dan- 
cing began the Sergeant mustered his 
squad in single file, with Tim at the tail 
end owing to hjs size, — each in the cor- 
rect position of the soldier without arms 
his little finger touching the outer seam 
of his blue trousers, and his eyes straight 
to the front full on the whisky bottle in 
old Smith’s hand, — and one by one fol- 
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lowing their leader as stiff as on parade, 
they marched up to their jolly landlord, 
who poured out into a cracked tumbler 
the fiery mescal ration of half a wine 
glassful toeach man. Professor Maloney 
after an extra allowance, struck out into 
a lively heel and toe measure, and away 
went everybody in pairs and in fours up 
and down the slab floor, until the roof 
shook over and over again, and Saint 
Sylvester never had a pleasanter eve 
than in the quiet, solitary, far-away nook 
in the Burro Mountains on that calm 
winter night. 

The Sergeant, in the full blown glory 
ot a bran-new unitorm, zig-zagged in 
and out among the dancers to a seat 
close to Polly, who was taking a breath- 
ing spell, for she was much in demand ; 
and he leaned over her in a quiet 
whisper, much to poor Tim’s disgust 
and dismay, for that spotless, full-dress 
coat, with its handsome white facing, 
looked remarkably well on the gallant, 
soldierly form of Sergeant Buford ; 
which was more than he could say for 
the one he wore, for it was the only one 
he owned, and as he had just been re- 
lieved the day before from his turn as 
kitchen police or camp scullion, the 
grease spots on it were not few. 

But he soon got over his little jealous 
fit when Polly, with a bright, reassuring 
glance from her merry eyes, smiled 
sweetly upon him as he sat half sulking 
in his corner ; and when midnight came, 
and everybody, tired for the time-being 
with the somewhat vigorous dancing, 
sat down anywhere for a short rest, he 
complied at once when asked for asong, 
and his rich, mellow voice, flavored with 
a bit of brogue that made it more charm- 
ing, floated over their heads on the now 
still air of the room, in a pensive Irish 
melody that everybody appreciated, ex- 
cept the house dog outside under the 
shed, who gave a mournful howl in an- 
swer, — very much to everybody’s dis- 
gust, and they shouted at him with one 
voice to shut up and go away. 
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Tim is complimented on his fine sing- 
ing, and, on being asked for another 
song, breke out into a merry jingle of 
words and notes. It pleased everybody 
again but the house dog, who as soon as 
Tim ceased, started out once more into 
the same mournful howl, followed this 
time by a warning snarl and threatening 
growl, as if to advise Tim not to begin 
again. 

“What is the matter with that blasted 
dog?” exclaimed the Sergeant, imap- 
tiently, as he rose from his seat near 
Miss Polly and opened the door to drive 
him away. 

But as he did so, and a flood of bright 
light shone for a moment from the 
warm inside upon the cold snow out- 
side, the sharp crack of a rifle was heard 
upon the midnight air, and Sergeant 
Buford, with a cry of agony, threw up 
both his hands above his head, and fell 
forward dead upon his face in the snow, 
with his body lying outside and his feet 
just clear of the door sill —and the 
fierce Apache yell came from all sides 
of the house at once; for Ju, the Chiri- 
cahua Apache chief, who never knew 
mercy, had broken out with his whole 
band from the reservation, and was on 
his way, as fast as he could go, towards 
old Mexico, murdering every live thing 
that he came across. 

The hardy frontiersmen, although 
horrorstruck for a moment, soon recov- 
ered their presence of mind. They 
jumped for the door and closed it in 
time, and barricaded it with the benches, 
tables, and all the furniture they could, 
in their haste, lay their hands on. The 
soldiers sprang to arms, and punched 
loopholes through the interstices be- 
tween the logs to fire upon the foe, who 
surrounded the house with a belching 
belt of fire from their Winchester re- 
peaters, while some of them were already 
on the roof tearing off the shingles. 

The children, appalled, shrieked with 
fear and horror despite their mother’s 
trembling endeavors to keep them quiet, 
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while the bullets splintered the logs from 
the outside, and the soldiers, replied 
with their Springfield rifles as fast as 
they could reload them, after extinguish- 
ing the lights. 

But numbers and devilish ingenuity 
are against them, and the bloody scalps 
of men, women and children will soon 
dangle, reeking, from Apache belts, — 
when all at once, like a thunder clap 
awaking the reverberating echoes all 
around, comes a volley of fifty carbines 
fired in unison, and a clear, sharply- 
sounding Anglo-Saxon voice rings out 
commandingly during the momentary 
stillness that succeeds the volley, “Draw 
sabers! Keep together! Charge!” And 
the thundering rush of horses closed in 
mass at full gallop shakes the house from 
roof to cellar, and the quick, dull-sound- 
ing strokes of the cavalry sabers, as they 
cleave the Apache skulls from brow to 
chin, comes upon the ears of the be- 
sieged, who answer the sound with a 
ringing cheer, while the women and chil- 
dren, with tears of relief rolling off their 
pale cheeks, fall down upon their bended 
knees to thank God for their timely de- 
liverance. 

Then the sound of horses’ hoofs re- 
turning at a trot is heard, and as they 
halt in front of the house the same clear, 
manly voice asks in a quick, sharp tone, 

“ Are all safe in here?” 

To which Tim answers, as he brings 
his left hand up to his musket in salute, 

“ All safe and present, Major, except 
Sergeant Buford — dead.” 

At daylight next morning, when Polly, 
still pale with the ghastly pallor of the 
night’s horror, stepped out to feed the 
cows, she found them all dead, with bul- 
let holes through them. The snow all 
around the house was trampled and 
bloody, and large pools of coagulated 
blood lay here and there all about her ; 
and yonder lay a huge pile of dark, red- 
dish bodies, stark and stiff in death, 
while nearer, close to the door where he 
fell, lay Sergeant Buford upon a table 
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in his new, white-faced uniform, with 
the shadow of a frozen smile upon his 
handsome, soldierly face, awaiting bur- 
ial with the honors of war. 

The troop of the Sixth United States 
Cavalry, which had been on the hot 
trail of the renegade hostiles ever since 
they left the reservation, and came up 
with them just in time, was drawn out, 
dismounted in double ranks, resting on 
their arms. A guard of honor, composed 
of six sergeants, fell out, and Sergeant 
Buford’s body, wrapped up in his blan- 
ket, and stretched out upon a board rest- 
ing on three pickets wrenched off the 
garden fence, was carried by them, — 
three on each side, —toward its last 
resting place. 

As they moved forward slowly, slight- 
ly bending under the burden of their 
dead comrade, the-double line of ranks 
wheeled to the right into column of fours, 
and slowly and silently followed with 
carbines reversed, until they reached 
the volcanic rocks near the springs 
among which on a narrow level spot a 
grave yawns open under a cedar tree, 
and the column wheeled once more into 
line facing it, and rested on their arms 
with their heads bowed down upon their 
hands crossed upon the butts of their 
carbines unreversed. 

Gently, tenderly, as if with women’s 
hands, the guard of honor lowered the 
body into it and stepped back, while the 
Major advanced with head uncovered,and 
as he dropped with slow intervals the : 

“Earth to earth —dust to dust” 
into the grave at his feet, he repeated 
solemnly over it the sacred promise of 
the Lord of the quick and the dead : 

“T am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me, shall never die.” 

As he stepped back, a firing party of 
twelve men advanced quickly, and fired 
over the grave the three farewell volleys 
to him who no longer heard. And as 
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the mountain echoes absorbed the loud 
reports, and silence reigned once more, 
and the smoke of the carbines slowly 
rose in fast dissolving bluish circles 
above the soldiers’ heads, from the foot 
of the grave, out of a cavalry trumpet, 
the sweetly sad, half-solemn notes of 
“taps ’’ — extinguish lights — ascended 
slowly on the calm morning air, floating 
in gradually lessening cadences, until 
the last note died away in a gentle, long- . 
drawn sigh in the far-off distances of 
the Burro Mountains. 

Then:the sharply uttered command: 

“Fours right—Column left —March !” 
rang briskly once more, and the line 
broke away to the right and left into 
column and change of direction again, 
and with trumpets sounding a quickstep, 
moved out from among the rocks to- 
wards the house ; wherethe tunechanged 
into “ Boots and saddles,” and the cav- 
alry column mounted and dashed away 
upon the smoking trail of the remaining 
Apache warriors: While Tim and his 
comrades of the infantry, slowly, mourn- 
fully, with grieving hearts and silent 
tongues, and eyes damp with unwonted 
moisture, filled up the lonely, almost un- 
known grave, in which Sergeant John 
Buford, Twelfth Regiment of United 
States Infantry, is to sleep in — 


“* The perfect peace of that long, long rest, 
In the ground where the dead are sleeping,” 


until he wakens once more to answer 
‘“‘Here” to his name at the roll call of 
the great final reveille. 


Quieter times have come since then 
upon the lonely Burro Springs ; for Ju 
was killed by Crook’s soldiers in the al - 
most inaccessible fastnesses of the Sierra 
Madre in Mexico, and Geronimo, Nané, 
Chihuahua, Mangas, Kantenné,and other 
bloodthirsty Apache chiefs are slowly 
pining their lives out in distant Florida, 
far, far away from the land of their birth 
and the resting place of the bones of 
their fathers, which they made so long 
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a dark and bloody ground to the anglo- 
saxon invader. 

The little log house of the Smith fam- 
ily, very much improved, still stands 
where it stood on that sanguinary New 
Year’s eve, and Polly may be seen any 
day in the year coming out of its door, 
with two little curly-pates who look re- 
markably like Timothy Timrod hanging 
to her apron on each side of her. She 
is not a laundress in the Twelfth regu- 
lars, for Tim acted like a sensible man 
when his term of office expired. He 
respectfully but very decidedly declined 
to accept another blanket for five years 
more from Uncle Sam, for he was sick of 
his Indian fighting experiences, in which 
—like his betters, — he was shot at in 
front by the Apaches, kicked in the rear 
by their Eastern friends, and abused all 
around for doing his duty as best he 
knew how for the honor and welfare of 
Columbia’s happy land. He went back, 
by hook and crook, but as straight and 
as fast as he could, to the little nook in 
the asinine Burros, and married Polly 
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and her whole family. And when any 
old discharged soldier of the Sixth Cav- 
alry,— many of whom are now ranchmen 
in New Mexico,— knocks at his humble 
door for hospitality, — he is gladly wel- 
comed to everything in the house. 
Among the volcanic rocks overhang- 
ing the springs, under a large cedar tree 
which is kept trimmed and neat, is a lit- 
tle plot of ground that is almost always 
green, no matter how dry the season 
may be. It is surrounded by wild rose 
bushes, on which, as the summer wanes 
away, the flowers remain blooming much 
later than on those growing in the ro- 
mantic dells of the foothills of the Burro 
Mountains. Under the tree is a rustic 
bench on which Polly and Tim love to 
sit and commune with one another in 
the summer Sunday gloamings, and little 
Timothy and toddling John Buford hush 
their small footsteps as they cull the 
wild flowers, for a dear friend of papa 
and mamma is sleeping under the big 
rose bush, and they fear to wake him. 
A. G. Tassin. 
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THE DOORBELL TELLS THE STORY. 


HEY err who 
attribute 
thought to 
organized 
beings alone, 
for I believe 
that is the 
term by 
which the 
human race 
endeavors to 

distinguish a species of creation, whose 
beginning is mystery and whose end is 
doubt, from honest substance, whose ex- 
istence is manifest, and whose transition 
from one form to another can be deter- 
mined by exact chemical laws. : Be this 
as it may, this same arrogant human race 
goes on classifying all creation, denying 
intellect and feeling to one set of two- 
legged creatures and accrediting them 
to others, with an irrationality quite em- 
barrassing to an earnest searcher after 
truth. Meanwhile, pressing close about 
them on every side are a myriad of 
forms of life conscious, sensate, rational 
beings, who do not owe their powers of 
perception to a disgusting mass of pulp 
called brain, or to bundles of disagreea- 
ble, unreliable, uncontrolled, torturing 
nerve fibres. 

Few of the inferior race have arrived 
at the most imperfect conception of the 
wondrous creation in which they play a 
minor part. The true musician, softly 
touching ivory keys or fingering deli- 
cate strings, which thrill to his sympa- 
thetic touch, comprehends that here 
exists an individuality not less masterful 
than his own, and it is only when he 


invokes the soul of the instrument that 
he can find expression for the higher 
sentiments which move him. The artist, 
bending servile over his canvass or 
blindly mimicking the alchemy of na- 
ture, learns that the true stump beside 
him, the rock upon which he sits, the 
clouds that flit through the air above 
him— aye ! even the arm and hand which 
he imagines dominated by his own will, 
hold secrets of coloring that all his 
vaunted mental faculties cannot solve, 
and which demonstrate the supremacy 
of matter over self-assertive human spir- 
it. And thus it goes on, and where one 
poor mortal gets an inkling of the truth, 
ten million live on in self-exalted igno- 
rance, bestowing a pitying contempt 
upon the inanimate objects about them, 
while we indulge them in the conceit 
that they, not we, are the masters of the 
world. When they go out into nothing- 
ness we continue our existence, placidly 
enduring the vanities of new genera- 
tions of men,and looking forward to that 
of generations to come. For man is a 
slow-witted animal, albeit a somewhat 
amusing and inventive creature, and in 
psychic lore, after ages of research, is 
trending toward the faith of his remote 
ancestors. 

For myself, I confess to a certain in- 
terest in all of these erratic human be- 
ings, and to a genuine affection for a 
few. My circle of acquaintance is large, 
made so by force of circumstances. I 
am a doorbell. Not one of your noisy 
modern gongs, attached to the midrib 
of the front door, working by means of 
a crank or lever, and making such a row 
as to arouse the whole neighborhood 
every time it is touched; nor yet one of 
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your electric bells—affected things, with 
atiny button that people must pull off 
their gloves to make sure they move. I 
am an honest, conservative, old-fashioned 
doorbell, with a modest porcelain knob 
and a slender wire behind that commun- 
icates with the rear of the house, and 
presupposes the existence of a servant. 

Bend your ear closer, and [’ll tell you 
asecret. I can claim historical! prestige, 
for I was the first door bell ever brought 
to San Francisco, and I came round the 
Horn in ’50, along with the rest of the 
house, on the good ship “Lucy Ann.” 
We came in sections, I and my house. 
What with being disjointed and crammed 
into close quarters, and shipping water 
in the hold, I accumulated a very con- 
siderable quantity of rust on the way, 
and it took a good deal of coddling, and 
lubricating, and massage treatment to 
bring back my voice after I got here. 

Being the first doorbell introduced 
to the city, you will rightly guess that I 
graced what was in those days a swell 
residence. A very neat house it was, 
set on the crest of one of the northern 
hills, overlooking the Golden Gate. No 
Queen Anne, or Eastlake, or Norman, 
Gothic or Composite, crazy-quilt archi- 
tecture in those days, such as now adorn 
our fashionable residence quarters. But 
let me tell you, when all ’s said and done, 
none of them can compare, for comfort 
and home-likeness, with the old-fash- 
ioned glass front houses, of which my 
house was one. 

People wondered not a little that a 
sober bachelor like Ned Madison should 
build such a house for his own use, for 
he was not a man who gamed, or drank, 
or cared to give big suppers, or found 
diversion in any of the other ways for 
which single men maintained establish- 
ments in those days. He was a quiet, 
studious fellow, with a taste for science, 
and when he made his pile upon Feather 
River he brought his savings to San 
Francisco, and settled down to the tam- 
est kind of life, burying himself in his 

Vou. XV.—5. 
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books. People wondered more when a 
beautiful young girl arrived ona steam- 
er from the South, and within a week 
the twain were made one flesh. They 
wondered most of all when the young 
wife proved to be a spirited, willful creat- 
ure, in tastes and disposition diametri- 
cally opposed to her sober husband, 
who nevertheless followed quietly in her 
train, a passive participant in the wild 
gayeties which at that time distinguish- 
ed life by the Golden Gate. 

For ten years they floated on top of 
the social wave. <A baby boy was born 
to them, and although he was not the 
first baby born in San Francisco, he 
came at atime when babies were so rare 
that there was a great ado over the event, 
and all the city, or all the reputable por- 
tion of it, turned out to witness the 
christening and get a peep at the little 
stranger, while the father and mother 
were people of much local renown for a 
while. Such a harum-scarum boy as 
that youngster turned out! Willful and 
impetuous, like his mother, with his 
father’s obstinacy, and a capacity for 
mischief which boasts no honest heri- 
tage, but is the birthright of every San 
Francisco boy from that day down to 
this. Many’s the'time he has made my 
wires ache and my springs sore, jerking 
me, just for the fun of seeing old Betsy, 
the kitchen maid, come to the door, and 
scream angry promises of vengeance 
after him as his laughing face peeped 
from the mat of honeysuckle at the side 
of the house. In fact, in all my memory 
of Ned Madison, —and that covers a 
period of more than thirty years — he 
never but once touched me gently. 

After a while there came a cloud upon 
the prosperity of my family. My mas- 
ter began to stay away all day and until 
after dusk, and then to come home lJook- 
ing haggard and worried. He lost his 
appetite, and grew more silent than ever, 
and sent his wife off alone to the gay 
gathcrings she loved to frequent. One 
day the truth came out. James Cleg- 
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horn, a man who had been associated 
with him in a great speculation, the man 
to whom he had entrusted every cent of 
his capital, had first hoodwinked and 
cheated him, and then fled the country, 
leaving my master literally penniless, 
for beyond the clothes on his back and 
the watch in his pocket, he had not a 
cent in the world he could call his own. 
The house and all its contents had been 
placed in my mistress’s name years be- 
fore. 

The blow fell hard and heavy upon my 
mistress. There were some who ac- 
cused her of bitter rebellion over this 
change of fortune, but I own I always 
loved the gay little woman, from the day 
she tripped up the front door steps a 
bride, and impulsively caught hold of me 
with her gloved hand, and bent her 
pretty head low till the tiny pink ear 
almost touched me, and then cried out 
in rapture over the far-away, musical 
tinkle she discerned. It is not pleasant 


to be plunged from comparative wealth 
into comparative poverty, all in a day. 
She had the house and what was in it, 
it is true, but one cannot eat a house or 
its furniture, and I will assure you pri- 
vately that we should very much dislike 


to be eaten. If she said a harsh word or 
two at this juncture, it was but natural, 
and no doubt eased her heart, poor 
thing! 

My master seemed stunned by the 
blow. She it was who sold the horses 
and carriage, and laid the proceeds aside 
to be doled out, little by little, to meet 
their daily expenses. She it was who 
dismissed the coachman and cook and 
second girl, and took the homely drudg- 
ery of household work into her little 
white hands. She it was, who, as the 
years went on, mortgaged the place to 
raise money to carry on Ned’s education 
and to eke out a living, until the time 
should come when she could lay her 
burdens, even then becoming all too 
heavy, upon the shoulders of the grow- 
ing lad 
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Of course they tried to track the fugi- 
tive. There were rumors that he had 
fled to Europe, and whispers that he had 
been seen in British Columbia, and re- 
ports that he had gone to Asia, anda 
story that he had turned up in Austra- 
lia, where he was leading a wild and 
prodigal life. After a while police and 
detectives gave up the search, and only 
Edward Madison, whenever the name of 
the outlaw was mentioned, preserved a 
stony and significant silence. 

So far as all the practical affairs of 
life are concerned, there is no denying 
the fact that iny master had, in the com- 
mon parlance of the world, “lost his 
grip,” an expression I can very well un- 
derstand. I’ve had enough weak, fumb- 
ling, indecisive hands laid upon me that 
could n’t make up their minds when to 
pull, and grew clumsy and flabby, and 
slipped off again in a vacillating way. 
Give me the calm, deliberate hand, that 
lays hold of you firm and steady, knows 
how to measure its force, stops when it 
has pulled enough. That meansa clear, 
imperative call and a prompt answer. It 
means success. 

So my master tried his hand at differ- 
ent things and always failed. People 
discovered and openly discussed what 
they had never hinted in the days of his 
prosperity, that he had no business tact. 
Being always a reticent man he had no 
near or confidential friends outside of 
his own family, and between you and 
me, little comfort he found there! In 
her bitterness of heart over her hus- 
band’s persistent ill-luck and her ambi- 
tion to make her son a practical, success- 
ful business man, my mistress used 
arguments that were not pleasant for 
my master’s ears. 

“Do not be visionary like your father,” 
she would say to young Ned. “ Always 
look at life from a practical standpoint. 
Consider first your own welfare and that 
of your family. Your father has always 
been considerate of other peoplé, and 
now no one considers him.” 
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My master never interfered when he 
overheard such precepts drilled into the 
boy day after day, but he grew moody 
and preoccupied, and they drifted further 
apart. Onthe one side, mother and son ; 
on the other, a forlorn and discouraged 
man. The only comfort my master found 
in these days appeared to be in his scien- 
tific pursuits. Sometimes he turned a 
dollar or two by the discovery and sale 
of some choice specimen, or did a little 
clerical work for aspiring savants whose 
education had been defective. He spent 
considerable time at the Academy of 
Sciences, and came in contact with many 
travelers from the Orient, in whom he 
appeared to take a special interest. 

Time went on, and one day Ned grad- 
uated a full fledged civil engineer, and 
came home jubilant. 

“An offer to go up to Montana on 
business for some mining men. One 
hundred and seventy-fivedollars amonth 
and ‘found.’ How’s that for a begin- 
ning?” 

My mistress was so taken aback that 
she could not answer. She had never 
thought her efforts to give her son a 
sound business education might mean 
separation from him. And yet, and yet! 
There were reasons why he might be 
better away for a while. But O, if it 
were not for their grinding poverty, they 
would not need to be parted. 

Just then the door opened gently, and 
my master came in. His hair and beard 
were damp from the fog outside. If she 
had not been so taken up with her boy 
and the pain of parting, she might have 
noticed the singular sparkle in her hus- 
band’s eye, the subdued excitement in 
his voice. He went straight up to her 
and took both her hands. 

“Elizabeth, what would you think — 
you will not mind it much —if I go away 
for a little time ?” 

She did not look up at him, but her 
lip curled. 

“After some rare specimen, I pre- 
sume?” 
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There was no mistaking the cool con- 
tempt of hertone. His face resumed its 
ordinary, listless look. 

“Yes, after a rare specimen,” he as- 
sented, with peculiar emphasis. 

“Then go!” she said. “My boy is 
going into exile. It is all your fault. 
For years we have struggled alone, while 
you — you have read your scientific pa- 
pers and talked with your scientific 
friends, and wasted the time that might 
have brought us help and comfort. Go 
quickly. Do not wait. If youstay — I 
am afraid—God help me!—afraid J 
shall come to hate you!” 

The last words were spoken under 
breath, but he heard them; heard and 
winced beneath them, and shrank back 
to the door, where he straightened him- 
self and turned back as if to accuse her, 
but changed his purpose and left the 
room, leaving her humbled as no spoken 
words ever could have made her, such is 
the power of silence. 

Whatever my master’s plan or inten- 
tion, he left no word of it with any friend 
no further message for his wife. A 
month later, just on the eve of Ned’s 
departure, an awful and ghastly thing 
was found in the chapparal of Golden 
Gate Park ; a hideous burlesque of frail 
mortality, all semblance to any living 
creature gone. A half emptied vial in 
one of the pockets signified the method 
of its escape from human cares. 

Some one recognized the clothing — 
it was all there was left to recognize — 
as that worn by Edward Madison the day 
he was last seen. The frightful object 
was taken to the Morgue, to whet the 
appetite of morbid sight-seers, and to 
draw an astute verdict from that body of 
able men known as a Coroner’s jury. 

The new-made widow met her trial 
with a stoical calm. If she felt anything 
beyond a conventional sorrow, if any of 
the bitterness of remorse stirred her 
heart, she kept it deep locked in her 
breast. She even displayed a nervous 
haste to despatch her son upon his jour- 
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ney north, and attended to his traveling 
preparations with thoughtful precision. 

Her son was gone and her husband 
gone, and my mistress left alone in her 
ruined home. Face to face with con- 
science at last, she knew that it was 
ruined, and realized the share she had in 
it, and her fault became magnified in her 
eyes. Sorrow took up its abode with 
her as a permanent guest. In the chill 
watches of the night it looked down up- 
on her with accusing eyes, and when day 
came it stood between her and the sun- 
light, so that her heart seemed chilled 
within her, and she could not bear to 
meet the gaze of others, lest they read 
upon her face the mournful record of 
her life. Littie by little those who had 
been faithful through the years of adver- 
sity fell away, driven back by her repel- 
lent bearing, and I scarcely knew what 
it was to feel a friendly touch or behold 
a familiar face. 

Pulls I had in plenty, but of a sort no 
respectable doorbell relishes. - Gas bills 
and water bills overdue, tax notices and 
duns of many sorts came to the door and 
boldly demanded attention. Perhaps you 
think a doorbell hasn’t sensation, be- 
cause it hasn’t tactile corpuscles or 
neurilemmas, or medullary layers, or 
any of the rest of the miserable system 
that disgraces human anatomy; but I 
assure you we can distinguish between 
rough and kindly touches, andaggressive 
pulls and circumspect pulls, and inso- 
lence and courtesy. How many times 
I have obstinately stiffened my wire or 
caught upon a projecting splinter of 
wood, to spare my mistress the pain of 
answering some brutal fellow, she will 
never know. 

If she could only have understood 
what I was aching to tell her! For on 
the morning following my master’s dis- 
appearance, there was a ship went sail- 
ing out of the Golden Gate, and on her 
deck stood a man who had shipped as a 
common sailor, under the name of John 
Marshall; a man who had nothing in 
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common with the other hands, who ban- 
died no jokes with his fellows, who neith 
er drank nor swore ; who seemed to have 
no interest beyond a mute compliance 
with the orders of his superiors, and who 
bade fair, taking it all in all, to become 
a very unpopular seaman before the 
long voyage should be over. 

This man, John Marshall, stood on 
deck as the vessel swept around Tele- 
graph Hill and past Fort Alcatraz, 
watching for a glimpse of our house, and 
if ever the dead could come back to life 
and assume again the look of earth, if 
ever my master’s ghost, unquiet and 
sad, looked from mortal eyes that day, 
they were the eyes of the sailor, John 
Marshall. 

How did I knowthis thing? Through 
the power of prescience, a faculty that 
pierces every barrier, and annihilates 
time and space ; which is as far beyond 
the slavery of eyes and ears and other 
fallible organs of sensation, as chain 
lightning outstrips the panting locomo- 
tive, or sunlight outshineth the feeble 
flicker of a funeral taper. 

Don’t blame me for not telling her. 
Pity her limited powers of comprehen- 
sion. Nature is no wizard, working in 
secret and in the darkness, but in the 
light of day, yet how few there are who 
contrive to decipher so much as a page 
of her ever open book. We, the inani- 
mate, thrill with powerful pulses which 
no human hand has ever felt. We are 
pregnant with mighty potentialities, of 
which men of science are just beginning 
to learn the alphabet. Yours the limi- 
tations, not ours! 

The only break upon the sad life of 
my mistress came in the form of letters 
from Ned, received regularly at first, and 
containing now and then a check ; and 
thus her most pressing necessities were 
relieved; but these checks were for 
smaller and smaller sums, as time pro- 
gressed. His salary, instead of being 
increased, as he had been promised, was 
soon cut down, and through no fault of 
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his own. He complained that the com- 
pany was slow of pay, that there were 
suspicions of its solvency, that the fut- 
ure outlook was discouraging. 

At last his letters altogether ceased, 
and there followed a long silence, which 
in such a crisis is a sure portent of dis- 
aster. 

There is no time when poverty, and 
shabbiness, and pinched purses are as 
painful as in the holiday season. I can’t 
say that I take any particular interest in 
the holidays themselves. Fourth of 
July, Christmas or New Year’s —Chi- 
nese, or Jewish, or Christian — are much 
the same to me, and merely signify a 
horrible din, crowds of people in the 
streets, and a fearful wear and tear upon 
my sinews. But however one may view 


these odious institutions, one likes to 
present a decent appearance at such 
times, and we had all fallen from our 
once respectable estate. Our house was 
by no means what it had been. 


The 
land about it had gone to pay for Ned’s 
schooling, and it stood upon a pinched 
plot of earth, overshadowed by new 
buildings on either side: forward, up- 
start things, that looked down patroniz- 
ingly on its old style architecture, faded 
paint, and broken window panes. My 
mistress wore mended gloves and darned 
and dyed gowns, and I sadly fear me she 
had not enough to eat, so pale and thin 
had she grown. 

As for myself, my condition was not 
what I could have desired. 

I was dirty ; undeniably dirty ; soiled 
by the hands of a frowsy beggar, who 
had gone away wrathful, with an empty 
basket. My collar, a very decent affair 
of brass, in which you could see your 
face in my palmy days, had not been 
polished in many a month. My wire 
was rusting, and I felt a strange weak- 
ness in one of my joints. 

Well-a-day! Time moved stealthily 
on, and Christmas eve came, and my 
mistress sat in a back room, shut in 
from the sights and sounds of the 
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streets. Not alone, for one was with 
her whom I have hesitated about letting 
into my story; only a little box-factory 
girl, in social station, in education, in 
accomplishments, in blood and breeding 
away beneath my master’s family. But 
she was, after all,a gentle, modest little 
body, who always laid hold of me witha 
circumspection that inclined me kindly 
towards her. 

My mistress had been as averse as I 
to taking her up, chiefly because my 
young master had shown a singular 
preference for the little creature; but 
when master Ned was safely out of the 
way of making a fool of himself by any 
unfortunate alliance, and when this little 
girl, moreover, proved to be the only one 
of all my mistress’s acquaintance who 
could not be driven away by pride or 
frowns, but kept on coming, day after 
day, if only for a bright word or tender 
inquiry after her health, her one faith- 
ful and unselfish friend, my mistress 
began to tolerate her and tolook for her 
daily visits with some degree of pleasure. 

It was a chilly night and the mists 
were thick outside. There was no fire 
in the room where my mistress sat brood- 
ing, although she had drawn her chair 
close to the empty grate from force of 
habit. Beside her chair stood Margie, 
with a bundle under her arm. 

“Sit down!” urged my mistress. “It 
makes me nervous to have you stand 
there so long.” . 

She spoke a little impatiently, for she 
would rather have been left alone that 
night. It is easier to bear some things 
alone. The strife waged between a hu- 
man soul and old memories is one that 
wants no witness. But Margie still hov- 
ered over her, timid and hesitating. 

“Tf you do not mind! I knowit’sa 
great liberty, Mrs. Madison, but please 
don’t take it ill.” 

A fleecy cloud descended upon my 
mistress and draped itself about her shiv- 
ering shoulders, as if it knew she needed 
its warmth and comfort. A soft white 
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shawl, knit by the girl’s own fingers, in 
Heaven knows what hours added to her 
day’s hard toil or robbed from her rest. 
It was a gift consecrated as only love 
and self-forgetfulness can consecrate. It 
fell upon my mistress like an electric 
shock, piercing her frozen heart, break- 
ing down the barriers of her reserve, 
unsealing the flood-gates of her eyes. 
“Oh, |Margie, Margie,’’ she sobbed. 
“T’ve been a wicked, selfish woman all 
my life. Alljmy life. I know it now. I 
ownit now, when it’s too late. Both, both 
gone! Myhusband andmy son. Both 
driven away by!me ; one to death, the 
other toruin. Don’tturn away from me. 
Don’t be hard on me, dear. I might have 
kept Ned here; I should have, but for you. 
And now—now! I could not, if I 


hunted the world over, find one who 
would be half so dear a daughter. Don’t 
be hard on me, Margie.” 

Hard upon her? The girl was crying 
softly over her, stroking herhead gently, 
wrapping the white shawl closer about 


the thin shoulders, promising that what- 
ever came their lives should be united 
henceforth, even if they went down to 
desolate old age together. 

I was fhaving my own experiences 
about this time. 

Up the street there came the footfall 
of a tramp, a halting, dejected, tarrying, 
irresolute step, that no doorbell of expe- 
rience could ever mistake, that tells of a 
long and ‘desultory journey on foot, of 
clothing ragged and soiled, of irregular 
and insufficient meals, of lost courage 
and crushed hope. 

I de not approve of tramps by day, 
much less by night, but this one slouched 
through our gate and stole up the steps, 
and laid a timid, nerveless hand upon 
me, so that I tinkled a faint response ; 
and the moment he touched me I knew 
him for my young master, penniless, dis- 
couraged, robbed and cheated of his due, 
returning shamefaced to his home. 

Both women came into the hall to- 
gether to answer my call, and when the 
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door was opened and the wanderer looked 
in, his eyes fell first upon Margie. Some- 
thing long repressed flashed up like a 
living flame in both their faces. It was 
her, and not his mother, whom he took 
into his arms. 

If my mistress felt the difference, she 
did not betray it by word or sign. For 
the first time in her life, where her own 
interests were concerned, she did not 
attempt to rule destiny, but let it work 
its will. She did more. She aided 
and abetted it. She encouraged the two 
young .people to join their lives in the 
midst of the holiday season, and before 
the-old year waned. She made a last 
call upon their almost exhausted re- 
sources, and by some neat stroke of 
woman’s financiering, the sale of some 
cherished jewelry, I believe, realized her 
feverish anxiety to see the young people 
settled in life, and sent them off ona 
medest wedding trip a short distance 
into the country. 

She bade them good-by with a cheer- 
ful smile, but they remembered, long 
afterwards, the solemn tenderness of her 
face, like that of one who bids a long 
farewell. 

It was the last day of the old year. 
She locked and bolted the door and went 
upstairs to her own room, opening a 
chest and kneeling on the floor before it. 
One by one she took out the things it 
contained. A box that held her wed- 
ding dress, now yellowing with age, but 
about which there still seemed to linger 
the scent of orange blossoms, sickening, 
overpowering in their dead sweetness. 
A pair of white slippers in which she had 
danced, a bride. A little ivory case in 
which two faces, her own gay and bloom- 
ing, his strong and tender, seemed to 
gaze with happy confidence at each oth- 
er. Little garments; a curl cut from 
the head of a baby daughter as she lay 
in her coffin. 

Last of all, a great brown-paper pack- 
age, which seemed to exude a suggestion 
of mold and decay. 
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With steady fingers she untied the 
cords that bound it. A man’s black 
carments came to sight, the fine cloth 
creased in many folds, and with earth 
stains upon it. And in one pocket of 
the coat, replaced and forgotten by the 
stupid coroner ? 

She remembered. 

She smiled as she felt for it and drew 
it forth, and held it up and looked at it 
as one greatly enamored ot this world 
might look at the elixir of life. Then 
(for she was not by nature a bold or a 
reckless woman) she began to tremble 
and to falter broken sentences, walking 
to and fro, to and fro, with the vial of 
poison in her hand. 

“| will doit. There is no one to care, 

no one to suffer by it. No one who un- 
derstood could blame me. To live on, 
and on, alone! Without him. I should 
go mad — mad. If I go to him this way 
he will forgive. O, my husband, my 
husband. I am coming. Coming to you 
with the New Year.” 
Will 
no one save her? Sweet wife, loving 
mother; whose little feet -have tripped 
up and down these steps for a quarter of 
acentury. Must the walls of the home 
she has so graced and blessed become 
mute and helpless witnesses of this aw- 
ful tragedy? Is there no human aid 
near? Maledictions upon those selfish 
young creatures who have deserted you 
in your hour of need! 

Then, if no human aid will come, let 
the very walls cry out in protest. List 
to one faithful friend, whose voice you 
have heeded for upwards of a score of 
Listen, listen, listen ! 


Oh, my pretty young mistress! 


vears. 


Jon MARSHALL, seaman, having ex- 
changed his landsman’s toggery for the 
wardrobe of another seaman who desired 
to turn landsman, (and thereby came to 
grief,) became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a sailor nimself. For more than 
a year he followed the varying fortunes 
of his ship, one of that peculiar class of 
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nautical speculators known as an “ocean 
tramp.” Their course lay mainly through 
the South Seas, avery benighted region 
so far as I can make out, where the 
natives have no doorbells to their resi- 
dences. 

One day this good ship’s crew, sailing 
into a far-away port peopled by a class 
of savages somewhat more barbarous 
than common, came across a fellow 
countryman who had there taken up his 
abode. Thereupon John Marshall the 
seaman, to the astonishment of his 
mates, pounced upon the expatriated 
man and called him by his name, de- 
nouncing him as a cowardly thief and 
hypocrite, and promised him instant and 
terrible retribution if he did not disgorge 
his plunder. 

Whereat Jim Cleghorn, for it was he, 
at once showed the white feather, and 
whiningly promised to give up every 
cent of his ill-gotten gains, less the 
goodly amount he had squandered, pro- 
vided only he could procure free passage 
from that God-forsaken place, and be 
dropped at some decent Australian port, 
where he could resume his profession of 
fleecing his fellow men. 

John Marshall, no longer known as 
John Marshall the seaman, but treated 
as a cabin passenger of distinction, 
turned over his unwelcome charge to a 
west-bound passenger steamer, and him- 
self agreed to indemnify the master of 
his ship for the losses consequent upon 
a deviation from his projected route and 
a sail to a port whence he, the cabin pas- 
senger, could take the next ‘steamer 
home, whither a nameless fear, a mys- 
terious anxiety, urged him. 

On the last day of the old year he ar- 
rived in San Francisco, and exchanging 
a hasty word with a friend on the wharf, 
hailed a cab. A moment later he was 
speeding madly through the streets, 


Dip matter for once triumph over the 
barriers separating it from another crea- 
tion, and establish communication with 
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a human soul? Ask my mistress if, on 
the brink of a terrible deed, she was not 
arrested by the tinkle of the doorbell ? 

Pausing and listening, she heard an- 
other sound, the clatter of a vehicle 
dashing over the pavement, coming near- 
er and nearer, stopping at her own door. 
A man leaped out and ran up the walk, 
and gave me the most outrageous pull I 
ever suffered in all my career. 

Shedid n’t know. Shenever guessed. 
Another instance of the miserable lim- 
itations imposed upon human souls in 
mortal bodies. Those two people, dear- 
est to each other in all the universe, were 
as far apart, separated only by a two- 
inch wooden door, and had as little idea 
of what was going on on either side, as 
if ten million miles rolled between them. 
He wondered if she was at home, and 
why she should delay. She thought the 
bridal pair had forgotten something, and 
stepped to the glass to smooth her hair 
and see that her face was composed, and 
took up the white shawl, carefully folded 
and laid aside but a moment before, to 
wrap it about her before going down. 

But when they saw each other, — my 
master resurrected from a mythical 
death, and my mistress truly drawn back 
from the brink of the grave,— don’t ask 
me to describe the scene. Cynics may 
scoff, and satirists rail, but I hold that 
no plummet has ever yet sounded the 
depths of faithful human love, nor has 
the loftiest thought, winged with a soul’s 
best aspirations, ever scaled its heights. 


But as for me—alack, alack _Little 
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ye reck, unfortunate mortals, who dwell 
in eternal warfare with all your parts, 
groaning over a dyspeptic stomach to- 
day, an aching head yesterday, and to- 
morrow a rheumatic back, —little reck 
ye what it is for a harmonious and 
healthy existence to be suddenly re- 
solved into chaos: to be hither and 
thither, you know not where. There 
was I, a helpless porcelain knob, in my 
master’s hand ; and there was I, a sien- 
der copper wire, still thrilling with that 
last cruel jerk that had rent me asunder ; 
and there was I, a tiny bell, my music 
forever stilled. 

“ The old bell is used up,” remarked 
my master that evening, lifting me rue- 
fullyfrom the mantel where hehad placed 
me. “We must have a new one.” 

My young master and his bride were 
there, turned back on the threshold of 
their journey by the glad tidings that 
had reached them. And O, shame is 
me! The young fellow of whose boyish 
pranks I had always been intolerant, 
whose heartlessness I had but just de- 
nounced, was the one who came to my 
relief. He took up the visible part of 
me, and eyed me critically. 

“No,” he. said. “A bit of wire anda 
couple of screws will make it as good as 
ever. I should n’t like to see it replaced 
with a new one. It has been our faithful 
messenger for half a life-time. Through 
sorrow and adversity it has served us 
with fidelity, and now that good fortune 
has dawned upon us we must not cast it 
away. Home would not be home with- 
out the old bell.” 

Flora Haines Loughead. 
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‘*To him the palm is a gift divine 
Wherein all uses of man combine, 
House and raiment and food and wine.” 


XCEPT 


Mm. grasses, 
the palm to man is the 
most important vegeta- 
ble growth on the face of 
the globe. All its parts 
are of service, and the 
tree supplies a greater 

y number 
of people 
with the 
necessi- 
ties of life 

than any 
other plant ortree. We recognize in full 
the immense value of the olive, the ap- 
ple, the orange, the fig, and the vine. 
We would not in the least detract from 
their merits or their usefulness to the 
human race, but simply wish to point 
out how indispensable to millions of peo- 
ple is this prince of the plant kingdom. 
The palm is the characteristic tree of a 
vast portion of the globe. It lifts its high 
and lofty plumage above the sands of the 
African deserts so conspicuously as to 
be almost the only tree mentioned by 
travelers in Egypt, Nubia, Morocco, Tu- 
nis, and the great Sahara. It covers 
the islands of the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans. It is among the grandest forms 
of plant life in South and Central Amer- 
ica, and is one of the most useful in 
south-western Asia. 

In its form and structure the palm is 
eminently adapted to the tropical parts 
of the earth. Its fibres are so elastic 
and flexible that the tree bends like a 


reed to the tornado where our northern 
forests would be swept flat to the earth. 
The wood of the palm has been aptly 
compared to artificial whalebone consist- 
ing of horse-hairs glued and pressed to- 
gether. In some varieties, as the peach 
palm of Venezuela and Guiana, the wood 
is so hard as to notch or turn the edge 
of the best ax. The palm assumes an 
infinite variety of forms, from the lofty 
tree with its tufted plumage to creeping 
vines over a thousand feet in length. Its 
leaves vary from the merest needles to 
the most gigantic leaf production in the 
world. The leaves of the Talipat palm 
will easily shelter ten persons at once. 
Navigators on the upper Nile set up a 
single leaf of the Delip palm to shelter 
a boat-load of people. The leaves of the 
Sabal and Palmyra palms are from twelve 
to fifteen feet in breadth. The immense 
leaves of the Jupati palm of Brazil are 
sixty feet in height, or taller than many 
of our ordinary forest trees. 

The footstalk that holds these gigan- 
tic productions is as large as the massive 
limb of the oak. 


‘* From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm thatch shields from the sun aloft.” 


Among the curious palms is the Peru- 
vian wax plant. It is entirely covered 
with a whitish wax. A single stem of 
this will sometimes yield twenty-five 
pounds of wax. This is scraped from 
the stem and mixed with tallow for can- 
dles. Among the most famous palms is 
the cocoanut tree supplying to the South 
Sea Islanders almost all the necessities 
of life. Sir Samuel Baker says of the 
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vast number of these trees: “ For up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty miles 
along the western and southern coasts 
of Ceylon, one continuous line of cocoa- 
nut groves wave their green leaves to 
the sea-breeze without a break; except 
where some broad clear river cleaves the 
line of verdure as it meets the sea.” 

The date palm, the most useful variety 
of this great family, is a tall and grace- 
ful tree fifty or sixty feet in height, with 
a broad and leafy top which expands into 
a beautiful crown of leaves. It is the 
most characteristic tree in Arabia, Per- 
sia, Nubia, Egypt, and the Barbary 
States. While it finds a congenial home 
in tropical India, it thrives as far north 
as Italy and Spain. 

The date resembles a plum but is long- 
er in proportion. The pulp is soft and 
sweet. Each berry when filled to plump- 
ness is covered with a delicate bloom, 
_while its bright color contrasts striking- 
ly with the dark green leaves. The date 
is rich in sugar — more so than any other 
known fruit—and is very wholesome. 
Those who only know this fruit from 
the dried specimens of it sold in our 
fruit stores, can hardly imagine how de- 


licious it is when eaten fresh from the. 


trees. While there is not as great a dif- 
ference between the fresh and dried 
date as between the green and dried 
apple, yet the difference is similar in 
character. The people of date regions 
will not eat the dried fruit after it is a 
little old, when the fresh ones can possi- 
bly be obtained. 

The date varies in size and quality 
under cultivation as. much as the peach 
in our more northern regions. There 
are some varieties without seeds or 
stones, and like the orange there are 
some that are bitter, while most varie- 
ties are sweet. In color they vary from 
black to white; the red, or China date, 
is common, and there are others of a yel- 
lowish hue. 

Famous as the date is for its fruit, ev- 
ery part of the tree has its special value 
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to the dwellers in desert lands. The 
wood is used for house building and for 
fences, the leaves supply a thatch, and 
the footstalks are consumed for fuel. 
Not man alone lives upon the date, but 
horses, camels, and even dogs eat this 
fruit with great eagerness. The seeds 
are ground into a pulp, an oil is pressed 
from the same and then the refuse is fed 
to cattle. The young leaves and the 
pith they enclose —known under the 
name of palm cabbage —are so highly 
esteemed that thousands of trees are 
destroyed every year to obtain this deli- 
cacy. Palm wine is famous through Afri- 
ca, and is made by fermenting the sap. 
Each tree yields from three to four 
quarts of sap daily for about two weeks. 
The roasted seeds are often used asa 
substitute for coffee. Baskets are made 
from the footstalks of the tree, and the 
fibrous parts are used for cordage, while 
mats and bags are made from the leaves. 

It yields such quantities of sugar that 
in India alone 130,000,000 pounds of date 
sugar aremanufactured. Theleaves,after 
being macerated in water, are made into 
hats and fans. The seeds, after being 
burned, are used by the Chinese to make 
India ink. The leaves are made into 
walking sticks, weapons, mats, and sails. 
As the poet has expressively said, 

** And in the hour of his great release, 


His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace.” 


One reason why so few have ever at- 
tempted to grow the date palm in this 
State has been the length of time requir- 
ed to bring the tree into bearing from 


the time the seed is planted... Thereare 
four ways of reproducing this tree — by 
the seed, from the root, by shoots, and 
by planting the axil of the leaves. The 
latter is the preferable plan for two reas- 
ons. First, that the tree can be grown 
and fruit produced in five or six years. 
This alone is sufficient to cause this 
method to take the place of planting the 
seed for reproduction. But there is a 
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second excellent reason. By this plan 
female or fruit-bearing plants can be 
selected,and only a limited number of 
male plants set out. 

If the method here suggested is taken 
the plants need to be protected from the 
sun for the first few months, and watered 
frequently like young orange trees. The 
young trees when once started need 
thorough cultivation, and the suckers 
should always be removed. They should 
be set early in the spring after the ground 
isa little warm. The trees must be set 
at least twenty feet apart, while some re- 
gard this as too close together. They 
need liberal irrigation, or as Prof. Van 
Deman has expressed it, the date re- 
quires a moist soil anda dry sky. The 
date is a long-lived tree, living and bear- 
ing annually from two to three hundred 
years. The tree blossoms about the, 
first of April, and ripens its fruit in No- 
vember and December. 

The female plant bears annually from 
ten to twelve long bunches, weighing 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds 
apiece. Each bunch contains from 180 
to 200 dates. This will be from 200 to 
300 pounds of dates for each tree. These 
bunches are gathered, and hung up for 
a few days till the fruit is slightly with- 
ered then plucked off from the stem 
and placed on the ground, where they 
remain till dry enough to pack. 

In Persia, Arabia and Egypt the dried 
fruit is pounded, pressed and kneaded 
into large baskets, forming a solid mass 
weighing from one to two hundred 
pounds. These are so hard and compact 
as to require a hatchet tocut them. The 
date is less particular about soil than al- 
most any other fruit tree. They thrive 
in the sandy lands of the Sahara wher- 
ever they can find sufficient moisture, in 
the stiff red clays of the Barbary States, 
and along the Persian Gulf, where the 
earth is covered with incrustations of 
salt. 

In Cairo and other large African and 
Arabian towns it is common to see the 
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natives bringing in large quantities of 
the fresh dates for sale. They are usu- 
ally carried on top of the head in huge 
wooden bowls. Those having dates to 
offer will sit in a row together, while 
those having other fruits or vegétables 
form ina separate line. Thenative meth- 
od of gathering the dates is somewhat 
curious. The fruit grows at the very top 
of a strait, high tree. There are no limbs 
by which to ascend,and no ladders which 
could be handled for this purpose. The 
native places a rope or strap around the 
tree and also around his body in such a 
manner as to form a brace for himself. 
Then with the aid of his strong arms 
and feet he hoists himself up to where 
grow the huge bunches of delicious fruit. 

Abundant evidence can be produced 
to show that this tree grows in a climate 
similar to that of the interior valleys of 
this State. It not only thrives but bears 
fruit in great profusion, and forms a sta- 
ple article of food for millions of people. 
In Arabia it is the chief source of na- 
tional wealth, and its fruit constitutes a 
staple article of food. Arabia lies be- 
tween twelve and thirty-five degrees 
north latitude, yet the climate in many 
respects resembles that of our interior 
valleys. The hottest months of the year 
are dry and cloudless, being in this re- 
spect unlike the torrid regions, where the 
hottest are also the rainy months. 

At Tayef, only three thousand feet in 
altitude, snow is said to fall once in four 
years, yet this place is as far south as 
twenty-one degrees and twelve minutes, 
which is eleven degrees south of any 
part of California. The sea shore, where 
it is not absolutely barren, exhibits gen- 
eral plantations of the date palm, which 
thrives even where the ground is cov- 
ered with incrustations of salt. In the 
interior it is less frequently found on ac- 
count of the lack of moisture, for Arabia 
has no rivers of any size, and scarcely 
any that are permanent. 

The Arabs cultivate for food wheat, 
rice, barley, doorrah, bananas, etc., yet 
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their chief dependence is upon their date 
plantations. It is among the remarkable 
facts about this tree that it seems to 
have no insect enemies or diseases, and 
that it rarely if ever fails to bear regu- 
larly. These plantations occupy every- 
where the irriguous ground, the level 
margin of the streams, the low sea 
marshes, or the hollows moistened by 
land springs. 

Persia lies between twenty-five and 
thirty-eight degrees north latitude. The 
shores of the Persian gulf are scorched 
up in the summer by a burning heat, 
yet the date palm there finds.a congenial 
home and bears in great perfection. The 
gulf extends to thirty degrees north lat- 
itude., 

Egypt may be considered the home of 
the date palm. It lives on the bank of 
the Nile, and is the most conspicuous 
feature in the landscape of that region. 
The banks of the river from the mouth 
to the extreme southern limit of Egypt 
are covered with the date palm, and yet 
the winter temperarure at the Delta is 
but fifty-four degrees, or only two de- 
grees higher than that of Oroville, in 
Butte County, one and four-tenths de- 
grees higher than Orland in Colusa 
county, only four degrees higher than 
Marysville, in Yuba county, less than 
half a degree higher than the winter 
temperature of Los Angeles, and more 
than half a degree lower than the winter 
temperature at San Diego. At Assouan, 
in the extreme southern part of Egypt, 
ice is found nearly every winter, though 
it is in twenty-four degrees north lati- 
tude, or eight degrees south of any por- 
tion of this State. 

The well known travelers, John L, 
Stevens and Bayard Taylor, both speak 
of the cold during the winter upon the 
Nile and of ice that occasionally formed. 
Forests of the date palm of great antiq- 
uity exist on thé eastern borders of the 
Delta, in the most northern part of 
Egypt. That country has a population 
of about six million people, and the cli- 
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mate is such that oranges, figs, and tam- 
arinds are grown to perfection. Vegeta- 
bles of all kinds find a congenial home, 
and grain and rice are produced in con- 
siderable quantities, yet as late as 1882 
one-half of the total agricultural tax of 
Egypt was derived from dates. Some 
idea of the importance of this tree in that 
land may be obtained from the follow- 
ing: In the Moodirieh, or division of 
Ghizeh, there are 374,917 date trees, in 
Sharkeih the number is 426,719, in As- 
siout there are 526,959, in Keneh there 
are 559,513, and in Esna the number is 
757,427 date trees. These with the num- 
ber in the other Moodiriehs make a 
total of 4,479,901 date trees in Egypt 
alone. In 1882 there were sold in that 
country $2,844,205 worth of dates, while 
the value of the amount consumed was 
still greater. 

The climate of Nubia is exceedingly 
hot and dry, yet the date thrives finely 
there. In Fezzan dates are the princi- 


pal production and form the chief food 


of the inhabitants, yet in summer it is 
extremely hot and in winter the cold is 
rather severe. Snow has fallen at Suck- 
na, and ice as thick as a man’s finger 
forms at times in Moorzook, yet one of 
these places is in the northern and the 
other in the southern part of Fezzan. 

In Tunis the ordinary crops are wheat, 
barley,and corn. Olives and grapes are 
extensively grown, yet date plantations 
are so numerous that this fruit furnishes 
the principal subsistence of the inhabi- 
tants. In Tripoli, vines, olives, almonds, 
figs, oranges, apricots, pomegranates and 
other fruits grow in great profusion, yet 
the date is largely cultivated for a food 
product. From these facts it is evident 
that even where all of our finest fruits 
and best grains can be produced, the 
date is found a profitable and favorite 
tree. 

In Barca great quantities of this fruit 
are produced. In Syria they are grown 
in abundance. They are common in 
Palestine as far north as 35 degrees. 
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They are grown in Italy and Spain. 
They are among the regular exports 
from the Chinese ports of Foochow and 
Chefoo and from Singapore. This shows 
the great importance of the date, and its 
wide spread growth and production in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It was intro- 
duced into Spain in the eighth century 
by the Moors, and brought from that 
country to California by the Mission 
Fathers prior to the occupation of this 
State by the Americans. The date is 
found growing in a number of localities 
in California, and there can be no doubt 
that when the methods of planting and 
reproduction are better understood they 
will multiply rapidly throughout the in- 
terior of the State. They have been 
successfully grown at Santa Barbara, 
Riverside, Pomona, Ontario, Santa Ana, 
Elsinore, Winters, Newcastle, as well as 
in other localities. At the second citrus 
fair in Sacramento, there was a fine ex- 
hibit of both the red or China date and 
also the white dates by S. C. and J. R. 
Wolfskiil of Winters, Yolo County. The 
seeds of these trees were planted in 1857, 
and had been obtained from some of the 
common dried dates purchased in San 
Francisco. 

The little trees only grew about one 
foot each year, and were twenty years 
old before they bore any fruit. The.red 
date had ripened perfectly but the white 
had not. It was thought by the Wolf- 
skills that the season here was too short 
to ripen this fruit. It is probably due 
to the fact that the staminate and pisti- 
late flowers were not near enough to 
each other, so that one could fertilize 
the other. To facilitate this, in the date 
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regions the trees are planted near each 
other, and about one male to twenty 
female trees. The white dates exhib- 
ited were about an inch and a quarter 
long, while the red date was considera- 
ble smaller. Mr. J. W. Smyth of New- 
castle in Placer County, has the red or 
China date in bearing. At Santa Bar- 
bara and at Riverside, as well as in a few 
other places in this State, the date is 
now bearing fruit. 

Recent inquiries show that a large 
number of young date trees are now 
growing in California, and have not been 
affected by our winters. Most of these 
were grown from the seed, and it will be 
years before any number of these come 
into bearing. The conditions of soil and 
climate are such that the date can be 
grown in all of the hot interior valleys 
of this State, and will no doubt be found 
a valuable crop. While all parts of the 
tree will not be utilized as among the 
people of Africa and Arabia, yet the 
fruit grown will supply the people of 
this country with the dried dates now 
imported from the old world. Owing to 
the better facilities for drying and caring 
for this fruit, we may in a few years ex- 
pect a superior quality of date to be put 
upon the market. 

We are confident that the grower for 
many years will find the date very prof- 
itable, ranking in this respect with the 
orange, olive and fig. When the merits 
of this valuable tree become better 
known there will be large plantations 
of them in California, and then she will 
compete with the old world in this fruit 
as she is already doing with the raisin 


and the fig. 
S. S. Boynton. 
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CHARITIES FOR CHILDREN IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


N acommunity 
where the 
chief cause 
of poverty 
is the vice 
or neglect 
of the bread- 
winner, the 
chief suffer- 
ers must be 
young chil- 

dren. There are for their aid in this city: 

I. The three large orphan asylums, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew ; be- 
sides the St. Joseph’s Infant Asylum, 
and the Episcopal Maria Kip Orphanage. 

II. Theaid society group, vzz., the La- 
dies’ Protection and Relief Society, The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, and the 
Youths’ Directory. 

III. Some half-dozen various chari- 
ties, vzs., the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children ; the Chinese Mis- 
sion homes ; the free kindergartens; the 
Children’s Hospital; The Little Sis- 
ters’ Infant Shelter, a day home for 
young children, and two Catholic day 
homes ; and two foundling homes. 


I. 


The orphan asylums are the oldest, 
most popular, and most prosperous of 
these charities. The kindergartens get 
more of a public hearing now, and arouse 
more enthusiasm ; but the orphan asy- 
lums seem still to come first to the mind 
of people who have money to bequeath 
or give, and no especial interest of their 
own in one charity rather than another. 
The orphan, as naturally the most help- 


less creature in the community, appeals 
first of all, and to natures hardly open 
to any other appeal ; and until lately the 
only disposition to be made of him has 
been inan asylum. The State appropri- 
ates money toward the support of the 
children in these asylums, and others in 
other parts of California, $100 a year for 
each orphan, and $75 a year for each 
half-orphan, or abandoned child. For 
years James Flood has made a Christ- 
mas gift of $1,000 apiece to the Protest- 
ant, Catholic, and Hebrew asylums. 
The Protestant asylum was the pio- 
neer charity of the city, founded in 1851 
as the “San Francisco Orphan Asylum.” 
When it was incorporated in 1862, it took 
its present name, for distinction from the 
Hebrew and Catholic asylums mean- 
time founded. It has always been man- 
aged by a board of women, though a few 
men are trustees, to hold real estate; 
and this board, though subject to annual 
elections, has been very continuous, re- 
ports a quarter of a century apart show- 
ing many of the same names. The He- 
brew asylum has a visiting committee of 
women, but is managed by men. Of 
course, both asylums have matrons in 
immediate charge of the children. The 
Sisters of Mercy, as I have said, have 
charge of the Catholic asylum ; but they 
publish no report, and the details of 
their method, as well as their financial 
condition, are diocesan matters not easy 
to find statements of. The two others 
were originally supported by member- 
ship dues and donations, but have had a 
sufficient surplus of these over expenses 
to have built up considerable endow- 
ment funds, — not enough to make them 
self-supporting, but enough to make 
them very easily carried, and to relieve 
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them from exacting economies. The 
Protestant asylum especially has a beau- 
tiful building, with large and well im- 
proved grounds. The largest single 
item in this asylum’s income is the State 
appropriation, and the interest on in- 
vestments next; it requires very little 
from dues, and is able to add all bequests 
to the endowment fund. The Hebrew 
asylum receives even more in interest 
on investments, but not half as much 
from the State, as the number of chil- 
dren is only about one hundred in the 
one, and over two hundred in the other. 

Iam not able to give exact figures, 
because I have not the latest reports. 
We did not find it a simple matter to get 
such reports ; a request by mail rarely 
brought one, and one sometimes found it 
necessary to go half across the city and 
ask in person for a report, or for informa- 
tion, at the address indicated by the di- 
rectory as the proper one, only to learn 
that some other officer, the other side of 


the city, was the one who“knows all about 


” 


it,” or “has the reports.” One naturally 
turns to the secretary for such purposes, 
but it often proves that many duties of 
the secretary devolve upon the president 
or some active member. Moreover, the 
directory not infrequently gives the 
names of last year’s officers, or even 
earlier ones, some of whom have gone 
to their reward a year or two since ; the 
item has evidently been copied from 
one year’s directory to another, —- not, 
I'should conjecture, by the neglect of 
the directory canvassers, but because 
they failed to get corrected data. Ad- 
dresses are frequently wanting with the 
names of the officers, even of the presi- 
dent and secretary ; nor can these al- 
ways be supplied by a reference to the 
name list of the directory, — when, for 
instance, the name is that of a woman 
given with her own, not her husband’s, 
initials or Christian name. The difficul- 
ty of getting a complete file of reports, 
it may be seen, is considerable; and 
though the alumnz association secured 
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a nearly complete one last year, the ef- 
fort has not been repeated to bring it to 
date. There should, it would seem, be 
such a file always on hand at the As- 
sociated Charities; but there is not. 
The small care required to send thither 
a suitable number of copies each time a 
new report is printed, would be a very 
proper thing to expect from the secre- 
tary of every charity that issues one. 

To return from this digression to the 
asylums: the Protestant and Catholic 
asylums carry schools and kindergartens 
indoors for the children, thus making 
their whole life that of the institution ; 
the Hebrew children attend the public 
schools, but have extra teachers in the 
evening. All three indenture a larger 
or smaller number of their children to 
learn trades or housework under very 
carefully guarded conditions ; a few are 
adopted. 

Besides these three leading asylums, 
there is the Catholic “Infant Asylum,” 
really a branch of the orphan asylum, 
but for younger children ; and the Epis- 
copalians have within a few months 
moved from San Mateo to San Francis- 
co their “ Maria Kip Orphanage.” This 
small orphanage, supported by the dio- 
cese through the regular collections in- 
dicated by Mr. Miel’s letter in last 
month’s chapter, is in charge of one of 
the sisters of Bishop Huntington’s or- 
der of deaconesses, of whom I have al 
ready spoken. 


II. 


Another classof institutions represent 
a different method of dealing with the 
problem of destitute childhood. These 
are the several aid societies, under what- 
evername. The Ladies’ Protection and 
Relief Society is the pioneer of these, 
dating almost as far back as the Protest- 
ant Orphan Asylum, — to 1853. It played 
a considerable part in the life of early 
days in San Francisco, which it touched 
at more points than the orphan asylum, 
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since its original idea was to care for 
“strangers and dependent women,” as 
well as children ; to “supply a place of 
protection and relief to the women and 
children who were constantly stranded 
on our shores by the accidents and ne- 
cessities of those early times. Plans 
made for dependent ones were so often 
frustrated during the time consumed in 
the long journey to this coast, that 
they frequently arrived at the wharves 
to find that their natural protectors 
were cither dead or scattered ; a society 
where such could apply for protection, 
temporary relief, and: advice, was soon 
felt to be a necessity.” After the death 
in 1887 of Mrs. N. Gray, one of the 
founders of the society, and for thirty 
years its president, annually re-elected, 
a paper was found in her desk con- 
taining a record, nowhere else preserved, 
of the early days of the society. It 
was published in the next report, and 
I quote here as much of it as is of gen- 
eral historic interest : 

“There was a young man, an only 
son of afamily in the State of New York, 
who took it into his head to come to 
California, very much to the grief of 
his parents and sisters. But he was re- 
solved to come, so he was fitted out with 
everything needful, even to a stock of 
goods to open a store when he got here. 

“ He was taken sick with fever, either 
before or immediately after he reached 
San Francisco. One of his sisters came 
out to look after him, but he died soon 
after she arrived. Among strangers, 
ard not knowing what to do, she in- 
quired for some clergyman, and was di- 
rected to Rev. S. H. Willey, pastor of 
the Happy Valley church, as it was then 
called, now the Howard Presbyterian 
church. There were very few ministers 
here in 1850. 

“He very kindly attended the funer- 
al of the young man, and advised the 
sister to go to Judge Weller, as she 
needed a lawyer to settle her brother’s 
business. Judge and Mrs. Weller were 
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very kind to the stranger, took her into 
their family, and befriended her in many 
ways. She is still in this city, and the 
wife of Mr. Beeching, the agent of the 
San Francisco Benevolent Society. 

“These circumstances, and that there 
were likely to be many similar, led to 
the formation of a society to meet and 
attend to such cases. 

“The Ladies’ Protection and Relief 

Society’ originated with Mrs. Eaton in 
1853. Major Eaton, her husband, was 
an Officer in the army of the United 
States, stationed for a while in San 
Francisco. Mrs. Eaton, being 
here in early times, saw the necessity of 
protection to females arriving in pursuit 
of their husbands or other friends, who, 
perhaps, had gone to the mines, or had 
died here soon after arriving. 
At first we kept an office on Sacramento 
Street, below Kearny, which was then 
abcut the center of the town, where we 
kept an intelligence office, at which 
girls could apply, and families wanting 
female help could find the best there 
was, as it was very scarce in those days. 
We often found women who were quite 
helpless, with a babe or with two or three 
little children, and when asked, ‘ What 
can you do?’ they would say, ‘I can’t 
do anything ; I was never brought up to 
work ; I cannot wash a pocket handker- 
chief.’ Their husbands had not willing- 
ly deserted them, but not getting work 
they had gone to the mines. We sup- 
plied their present needs, and encour- 
aged them to do for themselves, and after 
a time they would become self-support- 
ing. This was before we had a 
Home, and were boarding our protégés 
in poor families, partly to assist them 
also.” 

There was a schism inthe society over 
the proposal to have a Home, which took 
away two of the ten members. The 
Home was established on the corner of 
Second and Tehama Streets. House- 
keepers contributed furniture and mer- 
chants provisions, with early-day enthu- 
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siasm and liberality. Afterward, with 
some help from the legislature, a Home 
was purchased — not the present one, 
which was built in "62-’63, on a lot pre- 
sented by Horace Hawes. 

As the times changed and other insti- 
tutions arose, the work of protection 
to women was gradually dropped, and 
not more than four or five annually are 
taken into the Home for temporary shel- 
ter. The number of children there varies 
little from two hundred at any one time. 
The Home does not purpose to keep 
them any longer than is necessary ‘to 
find private homes for them, or restore 
them to their own families after some 
temporary emergency has passed by. 
The orphan asylums, on the contrary, 
undertake to provide for orphans, “a 
home, sustenance, and education, dur- 
ing the period of their dependence.” 
The length of time children usually stay 
in the Home can be figured from the fact 
that the total number sheltered in the 
year is from seventy-five to one hundred 


per cent greater than the number pres- 
ent at any given time, — if I may judge 
from the reports of three consecutive 


years. While there they are taught in 
a school of four classes, including a kin- 
dergarten. 

The Protection and Relief society is 
not a wealthy one. Its income from in- 
vestments is not large, nor its list of sub- 
scriptions and memberships long. It 
shares in the State distribution, but as 
this is only fororphans, half orphans,and 
“abandoned children,” the Home has 
a good many there, for longer or shorter 
periods, for whom no State money is re- 
ceived. Children are not legally classed 
as ‘abandoned ” till they have been for 
a year wholly dependent, and not far 
from half of the children in the Home 
are in this first year of abandonment. 
The society works, therefore, under a 
good deal of financial difficulty. It re- 
ceives, however, as do the regular orphan 
asylums, and all such homes, a good deal 
{rom parents who cannot pay the entire 

VoL. XV.—6. 
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cost of their children’s board, but can 
pay something toward it. Mr. Flood’s 
Christmas $1000 has made an appreciable 
addition to its income. It was able, 
during last year, to repair and refurnish 
its building pretty thoroughly; but it 
has no great outlay in buildings, and no 
grounds to speak of. 

The Ladies’ Protection and Relief 
Society provides for classes of children 
that the orphan asylums cannot take. 
But it does not take babies under two 
years old, nor boys over ten. For the 
older boys, there is plenty of provision 
in the Youths’ Directory and the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society. The Youths’ 
Directory, which I have already men- 
tioned as one of the several lay Catholic 
charities, is intended especially to pro- 
vide a temporary home and employment 
for all those homeless and neglected 
boys that do not properly come under 
the care of the orphan asylums, nor re- 
ceive the State appropriation. It is 
modeled on a large charity of the sort 
in New York, and that again on a Euro- 
pean one ; there are sixty-two houses in 
all of the order, in different cities. 

Here the street Arab or the lad out 
of work can find a temporary home, 
and assistance in finding a permanent 
one. Here children not orphans, but re- 
moved by law from the hands of abusive 
or depraved parents, may be placed. 
Here destitute children may be gathered 
in, until it can be ascertained whether 
they are orphans or not. In 1887 one 
hundred and twelve children, from four 
to fourteen years old, were helped ; most 
of these came from bad parents, a num- 
ber from parents crippled by misfortune, 
others were picked up in the streets, 
and still others came from the city pris- 
on. About fifty were turned over tothe 
orphan asylums, and those who seem to 
have been taken as a temporary help to 
destitute parents returned to their own 
homes ; for most of the rest, homes were 
found in Catholic families. The institu- 
tion is under the care of Father Crow- 
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ley, who publishes the St. Joseph's Union, 
a very devout little quarterly, in its 
interest. With the openness that we 
found always characteristic of lay Cath- 
olic charities as distinguished from cler- 
ical, this paper gives each quarter full 
statistics, financial and other, of the work 
for the period in question. 

A feature peculiar to Catholic charities 
is shown in the announcement carried 
in this paper : 


SPIRITUAL BENEFITS. 

The spiritual and temporal benefits accruing from 
membership in S¢. Joseph's Union, we hope every 
good Catholic on the Pacific Coast will endeavor to 
secure. Three Masses are celebrated every week for 
the welfare of the members of this pious Association. 
One mass is said monthly for the special benefit of 
the so/icitors, and all those who take an active part 
in promoting the interests of the Youths’ Directory 
for the destitute and homeless boys. 77wo Solemn 
Reguiem Masses are said annually for the deceased 
members of the Uron. The most Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass is offered up on our altars one hundred and 
seventy times a year for the living and deceased mem. 
bers of this pious Association, and we are confident 
that inestimable blessings will be derived from these 
August offerings by all those who aid and assist in 
saving the children from temporal and eternal ruin. 

The graces which may be derived from the Most 
Holy Sacritice of the Mass are priceless and inesti- 
mable —not to be measured by the standard of 
earthly things. Those graces operate in time, and 
have eternity for the chief sphere of manifesting their 
glorious effect. 


The charity is supported by the dues 
of members and the collections of solicit- 
ors ; and think there can be no question 
that this backing of spiritual rewards 
promised by the Church does materially 
help to bring in support for Catholic 
charities. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society is a 
non-sectarian charity of the same pur- 
port as the Youths’ Directory. Instead 
of merely supplementing the orphan 
asylums, however, providing for desti- 
tute children other than orphans, and 
turning over the orphans that come into 
its hands to the asylums, the Aid So- 
ciety deprecates institutional life alto- 
gether, and of 491 children in its care 
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during the year last reported, (1888-89) 
turned over only thirty to other institu- 
tions, including hospitals. Its object, 
as laid down by its constitution, is “To 
rescue the homeless, neglected, or 
abused children of California, and to 
procure suitable homes or employment 
for such.” It is, therefore, not a local 
San Francisco charity, but belongs to 
the whole State, and of children who 
come to it by informal commitment from 
the courts a great many are from the 
country. It is modeled on the New 
York “Children’s Aid Society,” of 
which Charles S. Brace, whose name is 
so familiar to all readers of charity lit- 
erature, is at the head. 

The society secures legal guardian- 
ship of children when needful, and be- 
comes thus responsible for their over- 
sight until they are grown. When they 
are put into other homes, it keeps in 
correspondence with them, and has them 
visited at intervals by an agent, who re- 
ports on their situation and conduct. If 
the homes are unsuitable, or the chil- 
dren behave badly, they are brought 
back, and other homes are found. More 
than twenty-five per cent of all the chil- 
dren cared for last year were allowed to 
return to their relatives, but kept under 
surveillance; this doubtless in cases 
where they had been neglected, but 
their families had promised better care; 
or else where the parents themselves 
had brought unmanageable children for 
temporary training at the Home. Ina 
few cases, children are left there fora 
time because of the poverty of parents, 
and these, of course, are not followed up 
by the society after their own homes 
have reclaimed them. -About half of 
the whole number are turned over to the 
society by the courts — either juvenile 
offenders, under suspended sentence, or 
cases rescued by the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children; the next 
largest number is of children brought by 
parents. In only eight cases out of 207 
in the year was the society obliged to 
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return the young offenders to the courts 
for sentence,— though it does not claim 
to have made really good children of the 
remaining 189. 

The Aid Society is, I should say, the 
most modern charity in the city, — the 
most in touch with the latest thought 
elsewhere about methods of work, the 
most well-informed about other workers. 
Its group.of friends have been especial- 
ly active in promoting the several char- 
ity conferences here, the visits of Mr. 
Wines, and the organization of charities. 
They publish a quarterly journal, Chz/d 
and State, now in its fourth year, which 
contains more information and sugges- 
tionson the subject of charity than are to 
be found anywhere else on the coast. Its 
reports. are among the few published 
here that have anything more than a 
statistical value as charity literature, and 
are regularly issued and well distributed. 
The charity has been in existence for 
fifteen years, but in the last six or eight 
has been visibly gaining in method and 
in the esteem of the public. 

It has not failed to receive the reward 
of its diligent and dignified way of bring- 
ing itself to public knowledge, and has 
received some generous gifts,— notably, 
the land for its Home from Mr. Fair, 
and the building from Mr. Crocker ; the 
courts are exceedingly well disposed 
toward it, and very ready to intrust chil- 
dren toits care,— although it had at first 
to make a legal fight for a small money 
allowance granted it with them ; and the 
railroad is liberai with passes, saving 
much of the great expense of keeping the 
visiting agent in the field. But in the 
matter of regular income fot current ex- 
penses it is considerably straitened, hav- 
ing no endowments, and very little mon- 
ey from the regular State appropriation, 
—$1163 in 1887 as against $16,243 to 
the Protestant Orphan Asylum, and over 
$65,000 to the two Catholic asylums of 
the city. Out of atotal State appro- 
priation of $225,000, $862 was received 
in the last fiscal year. The policy 
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of sending out the children to homes 
where they earn their own living, re- 
moves them of course, from the cate- 
gory of dependent children, even when 
they are orphans; while for the care 
of neglected or abused children not 
orphans nothing at all is received, as 
none are ever kept for the year required 
by law before they can come under the 
category of “abandoned ” ; and the many 
who are taken away from unworthy pa- 
rents could in no event come under that 
head. For each child committed to the 
society by the courts, under suspension 
of sentence, the State allows two months’ 
maintenance, not to exceed $25 ; and last 
year over $2000 was received from this 
source. 

Of course the expenses of the Home, 
in which there are not usually more than 
fifty children at a time, do not equal 
those of an asylum, but the expense of 
placing out, watching, bringing back, er- 
placing, visiting, and being responsible 
for a constant stream of four hundred 
and fifty children a year is not inconsid- 
erable. The reports of the society com- 
plain a good deal that the restrictions of 
the State provision tell unfairly upon it : 
pointing out that_by placing nearly two- 
hundred orphans annually in homes, 
where they become self-supporting, it 
saves the State about $20,000, and is en- 
titled to some portion of the saving. 

This society publishes regularly in 
Child and State and in its reports, “ typ- 
ical cases,” which give a clearer idea of 
its workings and the difference between 
these and those of an orphan asylum, 
than generalizations can do. In the 
last report seven are given. 

The first is that of four motherlcss 
children, boys, who were with a sick and 
penniless father at alodging house. The 
proprietor had cared for them free of 
charge fora month; but as the father— 
who seems to have been a stranger in 
the State — grew worse instead of bet- 
ter, he dragged himself to the house of 
the Aid Society and put his children in 
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their charge, and then went into a hos- 
pital where he died ina few days.. These 
children were, of course, orphans, and 
might have been placed at once in an 
asylum, where they would have been 
maintained and schooled till they were 
grown. The eldest son was fifteen, a 
manly fellow, who wished to start off to 
make his own way in the world, and he 
was allowed to do so; the next was sent 
upon a ranch and is now a good farmer ; 
the third was placed with a school teach- 
er in a southern county, and as he proved 
bright and studious the teacher intends 
to send him to the University; the 
youngest child is somewhat feeble-mind- 
ed, and a constant source of trouble. 

The second case is of two little girls 
whose father had deserted their mother, 
taking them with him, and had married 
—committing bigamy—a woman of very 
bad character ; he died, and the children 
were left in the hands of this woman. 
In some way they were brought to the 
society,— being, of course, half orphans, 
—and by it placed in homes in good 
families. After a time their own moth- 
er learned their whereabouts, and re- 
claimed them ; and as she proved to be 
a good and competent person, they were 
restored to her. 

The third is of a motherless boy, 
eleven years old, picked up in the streets 
and sent to the society. He proved to 
be the son of a well-to-do man, of good 
social and intellectual appearance. The 
father was sent for, called, gave the 
society some money, but said plainly 
that he cared nothing what became of 
the boy, and would do nothing for him. 
The boy was bright, but had been al- 
lowed to run the streets till he was “a 
downright hoodlum of the worst type.” 
He was placed in one home after anoth- 
er, and regularly returned; till at last 
he either decided to turn over a new 
leaf, or found the right place, where he 
has now been-for three and one-half 
years, behaving well, and highly valued 
by his employer, (a farmer and cattle 
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raiser,) who desires to retain him at reg. 
ular wages when his indenture expires, 

The fourth is of a native Indian girl, 
whom the officer of the society found on 
the ferry boat, screaming wildly and beg- 
ging to be saved from the custody of a 
white man who claimed to be her father, 
but who she declared was no relation to 
her. She was brought to the society, 
and placed in the home of a lady who 
was a musician and artist, with the sur- 
prising result that the girl developed un- 
usual powers in both directions, and has 
become a musician herself. 

The fifth is of two little children 
who were put to board with a poor aged 
couple by a well-dressed stranger ; after 
the first month the stranger disappeared, 
and the old people, unable to keep the 
children, took them to the society. 
They were little things —three and six 
years old — and of course could not be 
indentured out; but both were placed 
in childless homes, the baby girl espe- 
cially being a great pet. The people who 
had her, however, met with reverses, 
became destitute, and reluctantly al- 
lowed her to be taken to the same lady 
who had the brother, where the chil- 
dren are now happily living together. 

The sixth is of a girl and boy who 
lived with their parents in one of the 
most wretched hovels in Tar Flat. “The 
parents were continually intoxicated, 
and the girl went regularly back and 
forth to the grocery for beer. The boy 
traveled about the wharves barefooted, 
with a gunny sack over his shoulder, 
begging, finding, and stealing whatever 
he could.” They finally brought up, 
one after the other, in the city prison, 
where they were booked for the indus- 
trial school, but by the discretion of the 
judge first turned over for a trial with 
the Aid Society. The children were 
placed in good homes;. the girl has 
grown into “a fine-looking, well-educat- 
ed young lady,” and is now learning 
dressmaking, and the boy is in a good 
place with a store-keeper in a distant 
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town. The father died soon after the 
arrest of the children, but the drunken 
mother still haunts the house of the so- 
ciety, cursing it wildly for robbing her 
of her children. 

The last is of a boy who presented 
himself at the Home in a most ragged 
and neglected condition. He said his 
name was “Silas Fewclothes, from the 
State of Arkansas, sixteen years of age.” 
He readily admitted that it was not his 
true name, but said it filled the bill under 
the circumstances, and no power on 
earth should make him give any other: 
he had run away from home and lived a 
vagabond life in Texas and the south- 
west for eleven months, was “ the latest 
exponent of the parable of the prodigal 
son,” and did not intend to disgrace his 
family any more. He wanted employ- 
ment long enough to get decent clothes, 
and get back home. He would not al- 


low the society to send to his parents 
for money for his fare, but earned enough 


to clothe himself decently, and to have 
a few dollars in his pocket to start with, 
and then started off. In a couple of 
months word was received: that he had 
reached home safely, together with a 
letter of thanks from his mother. 

Such are the stories, repeated over 
and over with variations, of the seven or 
eight hundred cases a year that come to 
the several aid societies, —that of the 
Indian girl and “Silas Fewclothes” 
alone being at all exceptional. The 
same circumstances lead to children’s 
finding themselves in the care of orphan 
asylums ; it is only in the after disposi- 
tion of them that the story differs. 

It must be obvious that there is a ne- 
cessary antagonism between the advo- 
cates of orphan asylumsand theadvocates 
of aid societies. There is a fundamental 
difference of opinion between them as to 
method. I heard a very warm debate on 
this point at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association ten years 
ago. Most of the experts, led by Mr. 
Frank Sanborn, of the Massachusetts 
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State Board of Charities, inveighed 
against “institution life” for children, 
and urged that nature herself pointed to 
the home as the only place for them. 
The friends of asylums and reform 
schools reasoned on the other hand, that 
really proper homes, where people were 
willing to take stray children, often vi- 
cious ones, were too rare to be counted 
on; that in the asylum wise and experi- 
enced managers, experts in dealing with 
neglected children, could be had, and 
would be much better for them than mis- 
cellaneous strangers all over the country; 
that no really close guard could be kept 
over children so scattered. Which was 
right I donot undertake to say: the major- 
ity opinion was unquestionably against 
institution life, and continues so among 
charity experts. To give an idea of the 
intensity with which this view is some- 
times put, I quote some expressions from 
an address by Mr. Smiley. He says that 
asylum children “are kept in herds and 
not in families, and hence subject to rules 
and training necessitated by this abnor- 
mal life.” “Every delinquent mother 
and every drunken father now knows 
that he or she can indulge their vices, 
and get rid of their children. Thousands 
of widowed mothers, learning that they 
can marry again if not encumbered with 
children, are putting their little ones in 
asylums. The asylum thus offers a pre- 
mium to child-desertion. Rich people 
even are living in luxury, while their 
nephews, nieces, and grandchildren are 
being corrupted in orphan asylums. The 
niece of a president of the United States 
was, not long ago, in an asylum, while 
her uncle, aunt, and three cousins, occu- 
pied the White House.” Four-fifths of 
the children in asylums, he goes on, “rep- 
resent indulgence by the asylum found- 
ers and managers towards parents and 
relatives who wish to shirk responsibili- 
ties imposed by nature upon them.”’? 


1 Address before the Section of Economic Science and 
Statistics, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, August, 1888. Proceedings of the As- 
sociation, Vol. XX XVII. 
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Much of this would apply to aid socie- 
ties as well, or better, since they take 
charge of children with parents. But it 
is significant that in all the figures I have 
seen concerning dependent children, the 
half-orphans greatly outnumber the or- 
phans; and neither legislation nor the 
practice of charities excludes from asy- 
‘lums children who have kin other than 
parents tocareforther. A bill has been 
introducedinto our legislature, but failed, 
providing for the legal guardianship of 
all neglected children by a State board 
of charities ; their parents pr next of kin 
to be compelled to provide for them if 
possible, and failing that, other homes to 
be found, either in asylums or families 
the children in either case to remain the 
wards of the State board, and under its 
supervision. In an address advocating 
this bill, Mr. Dooley, (at the time mana- 
ger of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society,) 
compares the experience of Michigan and 
California. Michigan is rather famous 
for its charity systems, and its “State 
Public School” at Coldwater is a famil- 
iar text for writers and speakers on the 
subject of child-saving. It has been in 
existence for eleven years; “and today 
[I quote Mr. Dooley] with only 214 in. 
mates, (these but temporarily detained 
as at the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, 
while on their way to homes), it repre- 
sents all the dependent children that are 
chargeable to the public in that great 
communityof two millions of inhabitants, 
Of the 1525 who have gone from the 
school, 93 per cent are either in homes, 
being cared for at private expense, or are 
self-supporting, honest citizens.” Seven 
per cent have either become criminals, 
or are supported by the counties. “The 
running expenses of this institution have 
been about $35,000 a year.” California 
expends about six times that amount, and 
“with less than one-half the population 
of Michigan, supports 3,325 children in 
institutions, against Michigan’s 214.” 

“ In proportion to the inhabitants, our 
State-supported children are thirty-two 
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times more numerous than those of Mich- 
igan. Here are the numbers and per- 
centages in our California institutions : 


Foundlings 

RRARGOIEE oo 08 icccigice 
Ory hans 

TRACP PRAOS 26.00 cccccacsceser 2,329 


8 per cent 


710 22 per cent 
70 per cent 


“ What means this seventy per cent of 
half-orphans thrown upon the public care 
—this two and one-third times as many 
as the orphans, the abandoned, and the 
foundlings combined? Can any experi. 
enced person suppose that one-half of 
these ‘half-orphans’ are a legitimate 
scharge upon the community ? To 
use the language of a paper read before 
the National Conference of Charities in 
1884, by an Eastern observer: ‘ The im- 
portant fact before the people of Califor- 
nia is that the number of this class is 
increasing to an alarming extent, and the 
cost of maintenance growing in a corres- 
ponding ratio.’ 

Mich. 
2,000,000 

214 
$35,000 


Cal. 

** Population 950,000 

Dependent children 
in institutions 
Cost per annum 


Proportion of depen- » Geen ‘enanee 
dent children to} cans —— 


population \ 286 persons. 9,346 persons ” 

This was, I think, in 1885. 1886 
showed an increased proportion of half- 
orphans, foundlings, and abandoned 
children: 


3325 


Foundlings.. 
Abandoned 

Rss wieR nied dnt wadaeeuds 563 
Half-orphans. ..............00+ 2,438 


fe) 
12 per cent 


17 per cent 
71 per cent 


But in 1887 there wasa decrease in the 
disproportion, though the half-orphans 
still outnumber all the others put togeth- 
er: 

IO per cent 


24 per cent 
66 per cent 


Abandoned or foundling 
Orphans 
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The Massachusetts method includes a 
very complete method of putting chil- 
dren out in families, under strict super- 
vision of the State board of charities. 
The first paper read before the recent 
Conference of Charities described the 
experience of Massachusetts with very 
young children by this method, and the 
creat decrease in mortality that followed 
on its adoption. 

The principles of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society (after which, as I 
have said, that of San Francisco is mod- 
eled) are “defined as the absolute neces- 
sity of treating each youthful criminal 
or outcast as an individual, and not as 
one of a crowd ; the immense superiority 
of the home or family over any institu- 
tion in reformatory and educational in- 
fluence; the prevention of crime and 
pauperism by putting almshouse children 
in separate homes ; and most of all, the 
immense advantage of ‘placing out 
neglected and orphan children in farm- 
ers’ families. The records of the city 


police courts show how these principles 


work in practice. While in thirty years 
the city’s population has increased from 
about six hundred and thirtythousand to 
nearly a million anda half, the number of 
girls committed for petit larceny has 
fallen from over nine hundred to less 
than two hundred and fifty. In the 
same time, the commitments of female 
vagrants have decreased from 5778 to 
2565., "7 

On the other hand, I have read that 
the regions to which these children are 
sent complain of increase of disorder ; 
and all experienced writers speak of the 
reluctance of really suitable families to 
take such neglected and often vicious 
children. Mr. Letchworth, president of 
the New York State Board of Charity, in 
the very act of urging that “the family 
is the natural place for the true deveilop- 
ment of the child,” adds: 

But homes affording these opportunities, where 
real safeguards exist, are not always easily found ; 


1Science, quoted in Child and State, January, 1887. 
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and when found, if the little applicant is ragged and 
dirty, ignorant of all decorum, and profane in speech, 
he is not readily admitted, and some preparatory 
care and training are necessary to make him eligible 
toa desirable home.? 


Elsewhere in the sameaddress he points 
out that the last census reports over 50,- 
ooochildren in orphanages,foundling asy- 
lums, and children’s homes, and over 
11,000 in juvenile reformatories ; this ex- 
clusive of the deaf, blind, idiotic, or oth- 
erwise defective among the children 
thrown upon the public care, who 
would bring the number far above the 
61,000. These figures, especially taken 
in connection with the proportion of 
half-orphans, throw a strong emphasis 
on what Mr. Smiley says of the disposi- 
tion of parents to shift upon charity the 
consequences of their parenthood ; and 
the need of some such law as was intro- 
duced in our Legislature, to do what it 
can toward holding them to their respon- 
sibility. Mr. Letchworth says: 


More stringent laws should be enacted to lessen 
illegitimacy, especially directed against the crime of 
unlawful paternity. I say crime, for such in time it 
will come to be regarded. Next to the awful respon- 
sibility of taking life is that of bringing it into exist- 
ence ; and the responsibility is indeed of so grave a 
character that public opinion should require that 
it is not evaded by either parent, and weighty penal- 
ties should be inflicted when it is ignored. There is 
a humiliating sense of weakness in a society that 
holds in honor and equality one who does not rec- 
ognize his own offspring, and leaves to others the 
burden of its education, training, and support. 


There is an endless quantity of liter- 
ature on this general question of “child 
and state.” The general principles that 
limit the right or wisdom of state inter- 
ference, even to help or benefit, in the 
affairs of the individual, cannot apply 
fully in the case of children. The pro- 
found question, touched on in one of its 
aspects by Mr. Letchworth, of how far 


2 Children of tho State. An address read before the 
National Conference of Charities, 1886. Quoted in Child 
and State. 
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society may interfere with the personal 
conduct of grown men and women in 
the defence of the helpless child’s “ first 
right—the right to be well born,” crops 
up in some form at every charity and so- 
cial science conference. It is not a ques- 
tion for any dogmatic or any rash answer. 
But that some steps could be cautiously 
taken in that direction, without exceed- 
ing the just functions of the state, or fail- 
ing to get support from the moral sense 
of the people, seems probable. And that 
the child, once ill-born and ill-placed in 
life, has some peculiar claims on the 
state, seems to be everywhere felt. Cali- 
fornia recognizes it by the grant of mon- 
ey to institutions caring for children ; by 
provisions restricting the power of par- 
ents over children ; by the discretionary 
power given to courts toremove children 
from the custody of pareuts ; and by the 
provision, already alluded to, (Section 
1388 of the penal code,) which permits 
the remanding of minors, “ where, in the 
judgment of the court there is 
a reasonable ground to believe that such 
minor may be reformed,” under suspen- 
sion of sentence, “to the custody of the 
officers or managers of any strictly non- 
sectarian charitable corporation con- 
ducted for the purpose of reclaiming 
criminal minors.” This custody is to be 
for the space of two months; but the 
court may extend it at discretion. If 
the child proves incorrigible, he must go 
back and receive sentence. But the 
State assumes no supervision of its own 
expenditure for dependent children. 
Before leaving the subject of aid soci- 
eties, I wish just to mention the large 
scheme of child-saving now being 
wrought out in San Diego, founded on 
the Pierce bequest and the plans of Mr. 
Bryant Howard ; for although it is not a 
San Francisco charity, neither is it a 
local San Diego one, and San Francis- 
cans will have their proportionate claim 
on it. Its endowment has apparently 
been stated in terms of lands at boom 
prices; but however much deduction 
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must be made from the figures that have 
been given in the papers, it has one 
hundred acres within the city, with 
what will some time be a good en- 
dowment for building up thereon the 
farm, workshops, manual training 


schools, family homes, kindergartens, 
hospital, etc., that are in its plan. 


Il. 


In April, 1876, the Legislature of Cal- 
ifornia passed an act for the incorpora 
tion of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. and in the fall of the 
same year One was organized in San 
Francisco. The secretary is a special 
officer with power to arrest, and the so- 
ciety makes it part of its business to 
prosecute offenders ; but most cases of 
abuse are rectified by some investiga- 
tion, advice, and threats. According to 
its report of 1888, 548 cases of cruelty 
had been reported in a year, and only 80 
170 children were placed in 
families or institutions, but the majority 
of these cases must have been with the 
consent of their natural guardians,or else 
they were without natural guardians. 
Advice and information was given in 
1337 cases. 

The society, by its secretary, becomes 
legal guardian of children where it seems 
necessary, and has in the thirteen years 
of its existence obtained over one hun- 
dred and twenty wards. It does not, how- 
ever, keep up any such extensive system 
of supervision asthe Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Society, but usually turns these wards 
over at once to other charge. It is at no 
great expense in the conduct of its work, 
the room rent and the salaries of the two 
or three officers that give their whole 
time to the work being the principal 
items. There are some traveling expens- 
es, some legal expenses, some incidental 
expenses. These are met by membership 
fees, and by the fines provided by the 
State in certain cases. But these sources 
of income have not proved sufficient, 
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and the society last year published an 
appeal for an increased membership. 
This society is one of a number of the 
sort, familiar in most large cities of this 
country. Nineteen are enumerated in 
the latest full report, — but that is ten 
years old, and the number is probably 
much greater now. Sometimes they are 
called ““ Humane Societies,” but the us- 
ual name is that adopted here, and famil- 
iar everywhere by the initials, S. P. C. C. 
These societies undertake to rescue 
children not only from physical abuse, 
but from moral exposure. In 1878, the 
society here secured the passage of far- 
ther legislation, making it a misdemean- 
or to employ children under sixteen 
in public musical, dancing, or acrobatic 
exhibitions ; or for any indecent or im- 
moral purpose; or in any mendicant or 
wandering business ; or in any unhealth- 
ful or dangerous occupation. A person 
convicted of so using any child, or of 
criminal assault upon a child in his 
charge, may at the discretion of the court 


bedeprived of the custody of the child, and 
it may be committed tothe society or 
to some other charitable institution. The 
infliction of “ unjustifiable physical pain 
or mental suffering ” upon a child, or the 
willful risking of its life, limb, or health 


is also made a misdemeanor. At the 
same session of the legislature another 
act was passed making it a misdemeanor 
to allow a child under sixteen in a liquor 
saloon, dance house, or concert saloon, 
unless accompanied by its parent or 
guardian; or to permit a child to beg, 
whether actually or under pretext of ped- 
dling. Any child found begging, or in 
any public place for the purpose of beg- 
ging; found wandering without settled 
home, or proper guardianship, or visible 
means of subsistence; found destitute, 
either an orphan, or having a parent in 
prison ; or frequenting the company of 
reputed thieves or disreputable places, 
without parent or guardian, — may be 
examined before a court or magistrate, 
and committed at the discretion of the 
court to a charitable society. 
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It will be seen that the interference 
with the power of guardians over chil- 
dren granted by these acts is of the 
mildest sort: none at all being manda- 
tory, even in the most monstrous and 
outrageous cases, and interference where 
the child is taken by parents to disrep- 
utable places being not even permissory. 
But under the general laws parents may 
be removed from the guardianship of 
children for any obvious unfitness, by a 
more cumbrous legal process. The pro- 
tection afforded them by law is there- 
fore fairly adequate ; but there seems to 
be need of alargernumber of diligent and 
courageous men to enforce the law and 
wrest little ones out of the hands of the 
human beasts that own them. Certainly 
there is no perceptible diminution in the 
production of hoodlums here. Yet some 
very important things have been accom- 
plished by the society. The Italian pa- 
drone system was broken up through its 
agency ; the selling of flowers and other 
articles by young girls on the streets 
and in business places has been made 
very infrequent ; and of course children 
have in many individual cases been res- 
cued from great evil. 

In its fullest report,— that of 1879,— 
the society gave some thirty of the more 
important cases of the year. I quote 
enough to give an idea of the nature of 
the work in its detail : 

JAN. 2—Dominic » for causing his child 
Julia, nine years old, to beg on the streets, was pros- 
ecuted and convicted in the Police Court, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of fifty dollars, or be imprisoned 
in the County Jail for ten days. The child was left 
with her parents. 


Jan. 9—Bridget was, with her two chil- 
dren, Nelly and Michael, aged twelve and ten years 
respectively, found living ina basement of 437 —— 
Street, devoid of the commonest necessaries of life. 
The mother an intemperate, dissolute woman, lack- 
ing both moral and physical control over her off- 
spring, who were obliged to beg for their food while 
she spent her time in a continuous round of debauch- 
ery. Their father, also an inebriate, had deserted his 
family, leaving it in the depths of poverty, caring 
little what might become of his children, so long as 
his insatiable thirst for strong drink could be grati- 
fied. 
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Application was made to the Probate Court for 
letters of guardianship for the children, which was 
granted, and the children placed, one in the Catho- 
lic Orphan Asylum at South San Francisco, and the 
other in the Catholic Orphan Asylum at San Rafael. 

Jan. 18—Information was received that Louise 
—— was leading a disreputable life at No. 5 
Court; that she was an habitual drunkard, and 
that she cruelly beat and otherwise ill-used her 
child Charles, aged three years, which upon investi- 
gation was found to be true. Mrs, ———— was ar- 
rested, and upon conviction, sent to the County jail 
for ten days. 

An application was made to the Probate Court for 
the appointment of a guardian for the boy, but upon 
a promise of reformation by the mother, and by 
consent of the Society the application was dismissed. 

Several months after the mother was found to have 
kept her promise, and was living a useful life. 


Jan. 23—P was 
found living in a disreputable den on Broadway 
street with her mother, a lewd woman. The house 
was one of the worst of its class, frequented by 


B——, iwelve years old, 


thieves and prostitutes of the lowest order. 

Application was made to the Probate Court for 
letters of guardianship of the child, which was 
granted, and the child was placed in the Industrial 
School. 

Jan. 28—Susie Jones, a half orphan, abandoned 
by her father, was brought to the Society’s office, 
from which she was sent to the Home of the Ladies’ 
Protection and Relief Society. 

FEB. 12—Edward Spearman, 13 years old, an or- 
phan, friendless and homeless, was found in the City 
Prison, where he had applied for shelter. 
placed in St. Joseph’s Youths’ Directory. 


He was 


Mar. 9—Maggie ——, 7 years of age, found 
employed to dance at Sunday evening entertainments 
at Union Hall, was withdrawn by the managers up- 
on notification that they would be prosecuted for any 
violation of the law. 


MAy 21—Police Officer Forner brought to the 
Society’s office Lena Dorf, 11 years old, who had 


escaped from her uncle, August Kreiger, and taken 
refuge with a neighbor. 

The child stated that she was brought from her 
home in Germany by her uncle ; that since her arrival 
here she had been systematically ill treated ; that she 
had been frequently kept at work from early morning 
until midnight ; that she had been cruelly punished 
for the most trivial offenses ; that on the night of the 
19th her person was exposed, while two of her un- 
cle’s male employes beit her with a leather belt 
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until her tender flesh was a mass of swollen, discol- 
ored tissue, her uncle standing by and directing the 
operations of his brutal agents. 

The physician who examined the girl pronounced 
her to be ‘‘suffering from a cruel punishment.” 

Krieger was arrested, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of twenty dollars, (a very inade- 
quate punishment,) and the child placed in the Home 
of the Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, from 
which she has since been procured a good home in 
an interior town. 


Auc. 16—L. F., a girl 17 years old, came to the 
Society’s office and claimed protection. She stated 
that she had escaped from her mother, a disreputable 
woman, who had taken her from a respectable fam- 
ily in the city where she had lived for several years, 
and was about to take her to an inland town, and as 
she believed there to consign her to a fate worse 
than death, as she had done with an elder sister. 

The girl was temporarily placed in the Home of 
the Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, until in- 
quiry proved the truth of her statement, when she 
was returned to the worthy family from which she 
had been taken by her mother. 


Nov. 28—A message was received from neighbors, 
stating that at No. 10 Jessie Street a drunken man 
and woman had in their charge an infant but a few 
months old, that they were in a beastly state of 
intoxication, and refused to give up the child, upon 
which they had no claim, and that if it was not taken 
from them it would be killed before morning. An 
officer of the Society recovered the child and placed 
it in the care of its sister. The child’s mother had 
died a violent death a few days previous, and its 
father was then under arrest charged with her mur- 
der. 


Dec. 12—The attention of the Society was called 
to C. D., a lady-like and intelligent girl sixteen 
years old, who was at the Central Station, where, 
for an imaginary offense, she had been brought by 
her father, and charged with leading an idle and dis- 
solute life. An investigation showed that there was 
absolutely no ground for the charge ; this her father 
admitted, expressing his regret for his hasty action, 
and consented that the Society should take charge 
of the girl. 

But perhaps the extreme case of child- 
saving is in the Chinese missions; and 
it is a work that demands a sort of hero- 
ism unknown in any of the others. For 
here there is no general backing of sym- 
pathy and good will, and the workers 
make their way along as they can, be- 
tween distrust and suspicion in front 
and behind,—from the Chinese, who 
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“fear the Greeks, even bearing gifts,” 
and the community, which is by no 
means convinced that it is a matter of 
any importance to save Chinese children 
from abuse. They have no money from 
any source outside the churches, and 
from these only as a branch of their 
missionary work, and sometimes seek in 
vain for years for money to do some 
small necessary thing. And most of all, 
they alone of our charity workers come 
into sharp conflict with strong moneyed 
interest, and are therefore put into the 
militant position of reformers,rather than 
the gentle one of succor-bearers. For if 
Miss Cable is correctly informed, the lit- 
tle slave-girls whom they rescue are sold, 
when they are twelve or fourteen years 
old, for from $600 to $1,200 each. When 
one reads that there are thirty-five of 
these girls in one mission home, every 
one of whom “has had a sad life and a 
tragic escape from the slave-owners,” 
he may realize somewhat the extent of 
interest in arms against this handful of 
women, 

The work began as evangelizing, not 
humanitarian, work ; the teachers, — as 
they made their way more and more into 
the life of the Chinese to teach them 
Christianity, won their confidence, and 
taught their children,— came every now 
and then upon these wretched little 
girls, and set themselves to save them. 
There are eighty-five children in the 
Presbyterian school, and more than one 
hundred little girls on the list of Miss 
Cable, the visiting teacher; probably 
nearly as many under the influence of 
the other missions. *Most of these are 
in their own homes, with their parents, 
and cherished with pride and affection, 
except where opium has undermined the 
father’s character. But here and there 
among them the teachers detect the 
presence of a slave child, and now and 
then they get an opportunity under the 
law passed for the use of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, to 
take one of these children away, and 
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obtain legal guardianship. Now and 
then the girls themselves escape and 
reach the shelter of the Home, crying 
with excitement and terror; but gener- 
ally they are too timid and helpless for 
this, more afraid of the unknown hor- 
rors of being carried off among Amer- 
icans than of their brutal owners, and 
quite unable to think of themselves as 
having any rights. Sometimes they are 
brought by one another, or — secretly, 
for fear of highbinders—by well-dis 
posed men of their own race. 


Hardly are they within the doors of the ‘‘ Mission 
Home” before writs of habeas corpus are issued by 
their owners for their appearancein Court. Then a 
legal contest begins, which sometimes drags on for 
weeks or months, and is a weariness to the flesh 
and atrial to the patience; but, thanks to a kind 
Providence, we have nearly always been victors in 
the contest. One can form some estimate of 
their value when a Chinese highbinder is offered 
$600 if he will kidnap one as we go to and from 
church, or $800 to a lawyer if he succeeds in winning 
a case! 

And it seems that there is never any 
difficulty in finding skillful American 
lawyers, even of sufficient political stand- 
ing to be ex-judges, who take these cas- 
es for the Chinese masters. Either for 
this reason, or because of the native 
shrewdness of the Chinese, the legal 
fights are conducted with skill, and 
knowledge of the provisions of the law. 
Sometimes the girl is claimed as a daugh- 
ter, or niece, or wife, sometimes arrest- 
ed on some charge, to be brought within 
the power of her master again. 

Twice within the year Miss Culbert- 
son has been to San Diego; once with 
attorney and interpreter, to accompany 
and protect a terrified girl who was sum- 
moned thither by a warrant, and once to 
help in rescuing from a den there a ten- 
year-old girl. Thecourts and police are 
always friendly, which is, of course, a 
tower of strength to her. Since the 
founding of the Home, fifteen years. 
ago, 227 persons have found a refuge 

1 Miss Culbertson’s report to Woman's Occidental 
Board of Foreign Missions, 1889. 
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there. Some of these, however, were 
grown women. 

No stories told by other charities are 
so pitiful as those embodied in the re- 
ports of this one. Here are a few': 


Woon Tsun is eight years of age algo. Secret 
friends came to the rescue and brought her to us. 
Her little-footed mistress had required her to do the 
washing and housework for the family, and caused 
her to be punished cruelly for any shortcoming. It 
was a pitiful sight, that brought tears to the eyes, to 
see the little limbs so terribly bruised, the hair mat- 
ted with blood from cuts upon the head, while the 
forehead and lips were swollen from blows of vio- 
lence. Miss Culbertson was appointed guardian 
without interference from the woman, who was rep- 
rimanded by the court, the merchant husband feeling 
the rebuke quite as keenly. 


In Miss Culbertson’s report for 1881 she said : 

Two years ago little Chun Fa was brought to the 
Home, and was hardly six years old, her delicate 
form scarred and blackened by the daily beating 
from the woman who had made her a slave. Her 
case was brought before Mr. Hunter, of the Humane 
Society. Well do we remember her as we first saw 
her, sitting by the fireside awaiting our return from 
church. As we drew near and spoke to her, she 
shrank away affrighted, tears and sobs being her 
only response. An hour later we saw her quietly 
sleeping on her pillow, the traces of tears still on her 
face, her hand tightly clasping a bit of candy, that 
sweet comforter of childhood’s sorrows. That 
blighted, deolate life is now rounding into one of 
happy joyousness, and is the light of our Home. 


Let me bring before you one of these slave girls, 
Ung Wah, whom we rescued from the ‘ Old Bee- 
hive.” What would you say is the probable future 
of a child like this, who, from the time she was a 
baby five years old, has sewed on millions of but- 
tons to help support a family. Compelled to sew 
until one or two o’clock in the morning, and when 
nature was exhausted, her ears were snipped with 
the scissors to arouse her. 

Her hands and face were covered with scars, giv- 
ing unmistakable evidence of how cruelly she had 
been treated. The whole person of this child, her 
gait, her attitude, her least motion, expressed but one 
idea —fear. Her expression, as we watched her for 
years, became so habitually sad, and sometimes so 
horrible, that we became convinced that she was in 


1 House to House Visitation. 
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a fair way to become either an idiot or a demon 
But she is now in the Home, in the hands of Chris- 
tian women, and her old wrinkled face, that looked 
as if there was no joyon earth, has begun to freshen 
and brighten under the kindly influences of love 
and Christian training. 


These girls were stolen or bought 
from their homes in China when too 
young to remember, and brought to this 
Coast. I do not know how common 
their situation is : the thirty-five in the 
Home have been gathered from the 
whole coast, from Portland to South 
America; and there are fourteen more in 
the Methodist Home. They seem to be 
attractive children when once recovered 
from the effects of the life they have led. 
Some of them are very intelligent. Both 
Miss Cable’s and Miss Culbertson’s re- 
ports say warmly, that however dreadful 
the lives from which the older girls are 
brought, they “should not be called 
abandoned in the usual acceptance of 
that term, because they are only helpless 
and ignorant, and almost always decor- 
ous in their behavior, and pure in thought 
and action”; that they “are powerless 
to change their situation other than by 
cutting their throats, — which one of 
them did recently.” Indeed, they are 
all technically regarded as wives to their 
master — a Chinese woman, if these re- 
ports understand it correctly, having no 
status at all except as a wife, and the 
worst form of slavery being better than 
the outcast condition of one not married 
in any way. Therefore the only dispo- 
sition to be made of these girls in the 
Home is to marry them to their country- 
men, —to Christians, if possible, but to 
decent and kindly men of any faith. 
And fortunately, they find that these 
men “are very glad to get such educated 
wives, capable of taking care of a home 
intelligently, having been taught all sorts 
of housework and cooking at the Home.” 
Sixty have thus gone to homes of their 
own, apparently to happy ones in most 
cases ; and thirty children of their own 
are growing up inthese. Some of them 
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have become missionaries; but as it is 
impossible for them to do anything out- 
side the mission precincts unless they 
are married, their services in this capa- 
city are circumscribed. The Methodist 
Home, however, has made the trial 
of putting them out to service in Chris- 
tian families, and it has worked well. 


Still another phase of child-saving 
work is that of the free kindergarten 
system. This is the favorite charity of 
San Francisco,—the San Francisco 
specialty in charity, one may say. It 
has grown up entirely within ten years, 
and has in that time taken a wonderful 
hold upon the feelings of the communi- 
ty. This is probably due primarily to 


the personal influence of Mrs. Cooper 
and the clever pen of Mrs. Wiggin ; and 
secondarily, to the fact that these two 
women were able, early in the work, to 
interest in it some very wealthy people, 
—the Stanfords, Crockers, and Hearsts, 
in especial. The charity is probably the 


easiest of all to interest people in, if 
once they are brought to see the school- 
rooms and the children ; for the ordinary 
sensitiveness toward neglected child- 
hood is intensified by the infantile age 
of those reached by the kindergarten, 
—two to six years; and their pretty oc- 
cupations, the pretty, bright rooms, the 
sweet-mannered, devoted girls who 
train them, all bring about the whole 
work an atmosphere at once attractive 
and touching, which readily takes hold 
on people. Therefore, the reports of 
the several associations all show the 
greatest desire to have people,— espe- 
cially the business men of the city — 
visit the kindergartens, and seem to es- 
teem them favored in proportion to the 
number of guests each month can count 
up; and therefore the reports teem with 
accounts of treats,— candy parties and 
fruit parties, picnics, dinners, and so on, 
given the little things by kindly people. 

Nevertheless, the kindergartens are 
none of them in a really easy money 
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condition; for they have not endow- 
ments, but depend upon gifts, dues, and 
pledged contributions. Several of the 
schools are adopted by wealthy persons 
and regularly supported by them, which 
of course takes the money burden entire- 
ly from the associations, as far as these 
particular schools are concerned. For 
the rest, it seems to have been the 
principle to extend the work, establish- 
ing new classes up to the full limit of the 
regular pledged contributions and dues, 
and even in some cases beyond, on 
the strength of some considerable gift 
or legacy; and therefore when these 
gifts or legacies have been exhausted, or 
when any special demand, as for repairs 
or refurnishing, has arisen, it has been 
necessary to solicit help. The appeal 
has always been effectual, but of course 
the recurrent need of making it keeps 
the managers of any institution under 
more or less financial anxiety, unknown 
to those who deal with endowments, or 
stay strictly within the limits of dues 
and regular subscriptions. And again, 
the reports all show the greatest anxiety 
to extend still farther; they urge that 
they are not able to take in nearly all of 
the neglected children that would gladly 
come, and that there should be free kin- 
dergartens enough to reach every poor 
child in San Francisco. 

The founding of this charity has been 
told by Mrs. Wiggin : 


The era of free kindergarten in California began 
with the year 1878, but something had been done for 
the introduction of the system into California a few 
years previous. 

There may have been previous efforts made to 
teach the kindergarten system in California by per- 
sons possessing some knowledge of Froebel’s educa- 
tional methods ; but I can obtain no information cov- 
ering any successful attempt previous to that of Frau 
Rertha Semler, who came to this coast in 1873, and 
had for some years a largeand flourishing German- 
American kindergarten. She interested many per- 
sons in the project, and a society was formed which 
purchased a building on Turk Street for school pur- 
poses, and otherwise aided in the endeavor to plant 
this system on California soil. This society, how- 
ever, was dismembered at the end of a year. 
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In 1876, Miss Emma Marwedel came from Washing- 
ton to Southern California, and opened a kindergar- 
ten and training school in Los Angeles. 


Miss Marwedel had private kindergar- 
tens and training classes afterward in 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Berkeley, and 
finally in San Francisco, It was in one 
of these that Miss Kate Smith, now 
Mrs. Wiggin, received her first kinder- 
garten training. In 1878 Professor Felix 
Adler visited the Coast, and lent his 
powerful aid to Miss Marwedel’s enthu- 
siasm. Hs interested a knot of people, 
—chiefiy Germans and Jews, — in char- 
ity kindergartens, and an association 
was incorporated under the name of the 
“ San Francisco Public Kindergarten.”’ 
This still exists, under the name of 
the “Pioneer” Association, though it 
has been overshadowed by its larger 
offshoots ; it has still two of its original 
officers, and it is still largely managed 
by Germans and Jews, though not en- 
tirely. Professor Adler helped efficient- 
ly in securing an ample guarantee of 
income to begin with ; and the society 
began work at once, renting a room on 
Silver Street, just outside theedge of the 
region that fringes Tar Flat. Professor 
Adler went back East, and the kinder- 
garten work was left to San Francisco 
hands. 

To this Silver street kindergarten, — 
the first free kindergarten west of the 
Rocky Mountains, — Mrs. Wiggin, then 
Miss Kate Smith, came from the private 
teaching she had been engaged in. As 
seems to be always the case with any 
charity in Hebrew hands, the support 
was liberal and the management wise. 

‘The double aspect of the kindergarten 
movement, as a charity and as an educa- 
tional departure, made it talked about a 
great deal among charity workers and 
among teachers, and doubled the atten- 
tion it received. Then occurred the in- 
cident that chiefly led to its rapid growth 


1 The Free Kindergarten Work of the Pacific Coast. 
Kate D, S. Wiggin. 
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here. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper became 
interested in the work, and proposed to 
her Bible class that they should establish 
another free kindergarten, placed in 
the Barbary Coast neighborhood. This 
Bible class, readers outside of San Fran- 
cisco should be told, is not a pewful of 
young girls, but a roomful of men and 
women, who had gradually crowded in, 
attracted by Mrs. Cooper’s Sunday 
talks. The class took up the suggestion 
cordially, and the first Jackson Street 
kindergarten was organized in 1879, 
From this nucleus grew the largest kin- 
dergarten association in San Francisco, 
at first called the “Jackson Street,” 
now the “Golden Gate.” Probably 
nothing could have done more for its 
prosperity than the episode which oc- 
curred two or three years later, of Mrs. 
Cooper’s being called to account by 
the Presbyterian church with which this 
Bible class was connected, for certain 
theologic defectsin her teaching. There 
was a church trial, —I mention it again 
for the benefit of readers at a distance, 
— which ended in teacher and class be- 
ing transferred to the First Congrega- 
tional church. The public took an in- 
tense interest in all this, —the secular 
press even more than the religious, — 
and was so generally on Mrs. Cooper’s 
side that the whole episode gave a real 
impetus to the kindergarten work, with 
which she was becoming constantly 
more completely identified. 

In 1882 the pioneer association decid- 
ed to move its kindergarten to another 
quarter. Most charities can move from 
place to place without breaking their 
continuity ; but the little children of the 
abandoned locality cannot. follow their 
kindergartens about, and removal means 
dropping them out entirely. Mrs. Wig- 
gin and others felt satisfied that the 
Silver Street region ought not to be 
left without a class,and determined to 
keep it up; and an appeal made at this 
point to Miss Hattie Crocker, now Mrs. 
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Alexander, led to her assuming the sup- 
port of the class. This was the begin- 
ning of the Silver Street Association. 

[he Pioneer Society now supports 
three kindergartens, all in the low re- 
cions not far from the city front. There 
are nine teachers in the three, and sub- 
scribers enough to cover about half the 
current expenses, which come to nearly 
$5000 annually. The rest is made up by 
donations, and by various bazars and en- 
tertainments It is managed chiefly by 
women, as the by-laws provide that the 
“lady members ”’ of the board of direct- 
ors shall constitute an executive commit- 
tee. A brief, compact report is published 
annually, and well distributed. 

The Golden Gate Association manages 
eight kindergartens in the city, —or, 
according to the method of its report, 
which treats each class as a separate 
kindergarten, fifteen,—with twenty-nine 
teachers, besides two outside the city. 
The total annual expense of these runs 
over $13,000. The annual subscribers 
supply not much more than a tenth of 
the necessary revenue ; but this does not 
include the regular support coming to 
the “adopted ” kindergartens, from Mrs 
Stanford and others, which leaves only 
about one-fifth of the annual expenses 
of the Association to be made up from 
general donations and other sources. 
Mrs. Stanford supports five classes in 
the city, and had given in all, at the time 
of the last report, over $40,000 to the 
work. Among the chief supporters of 
the kindergartens is the Produce Ex- 
change, which has two classes as its 
special possession, and pays a consider- 
able part of their expense. Mrs. Cooper 
is president and superintendent of this 
association, and it is managed entirely 
by women. 

The Silver Street Association has 
three kindergartens or classes, with four 
teachers ; and conducts besides a train- 
ing school, a housekeeping class, and a 
Froebel Society. Its expenses run 
nearly $5,000 a year; how much of this 
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is met from steady sources is not clear 
from the report. Mrs. Alexander is the 
principal benefactor of t his association ; 
its superintendent, Mrs. Wiggin, has 
left the State, and her sister, Miss 
Nora Smith, takes her place. The 
management of the association is main- 
ly, but not entirely, by women. 

Outside of the three associations are 
half a dozen separate kindergartens,— 
one in the Protestant Orphan Asylum, 
two in the Catholic, one belonging to 
the Home of the Ladies’ Protection and 
Relief Society, one to the Cogswell In- 
dustrial School, one to the First Congre- 
gationale church, one to the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. They pub- 
lish no reports, and are not more than 
mentioned in the reports of the societies 
they belong to. Several independent 
ones have been started by various groups 
but have failed to get support, and fallen 
into one of the associations, usually the 
Golden Gate. 

The great desire of the kindergartners 
is that the kindergartens shall be adopted 
as an integral part of the public schools, 
thus at once securing financial support, 
and reaching a// the children of suitable 
age inthe city. How they plan, in such 
event, to keep them clear of the blighting 
touchof politics, I do not know. It would, 
perhaps, not be impossible, even under 
the present charter, to so guard their 
management as to keep it non-political. 
Two classes were at one time adopted 
by the school board, but dropped on ac- 
count of the expense; and instead, one 
teacher was retained to give the primary 
teachers instruction in kindergarten 
methods. Should the kindergartens be 
taken into the school system they would, 
of course, cease to be in any sense char- 
ities: as it is, they are only in part to 
be classed under that head. -Any con- 
sideration of their educational method 
and influence would fall properly in an 
article on education; it is only their 
especial function in relieving the condi- 
tions of life among the poor that should 
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be spoken of here. This function seems 
to me, after a somewhat careful reading 
of what kindergartners themselves say 
on the subject, to be twofold. In the 
first place, between the ages of two and 
six the child of squalor or vice has for 
four hours a day the experience of clean- 
liness, innocent amusements, gentle 
manners, decent speech, and pleasure in 
occupation. He must know forever after 
that such things exist. He experiences 
them before sentiments of antagonism 
toward the more fortunate and their 
ways have taken root in his mind, and 
before any real love for vicious pleasures 
can have gotten hold upon him. He 
must have some dim conception that 
something of all this is attainable by 
himself, and if there are any seeds of as- 
piration and courage in him, they get an 
impulse toward growth, and a hint of 
possible direction for growth that may 
be very potent. Moreover, the training 
undoubtedly makes easier the learning 
of a handicraft later, if the child should 
have opportunity. 

On the other hand, the influence of 
the street stands steadily against that of 
the kindergarten, and has the majority of 
the child’s day, even during the few kin- 
dergarten years. In reading the reports 
one is forced to think that the evil is 
flowing into the little lives by a strong 
and continuous current, and being drawn 
out by very small driblets ; that the Devil 
(having the advantage, to begin with, 
of their inheritance of vitiated desires,) 
must be building faster than the kinder- 
gartens can pull down. It seems a wo- 
fully bad economy to leave these children 
in their evil surroundings, and try to do 
much with them there; and there have 
not been wanting, in other parts of the 
world, suggestions to the effect that the 
children should be once for all taken 
away. Here are sample quotations from 
the teachers’ reports. One child is 
very erratic in his attendance at the kindergarten, 


as his father and mother are both confirmed drunk- 


ards, and take turns, as G expresses it, in being 
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**took up.” When they are both in the lock-up the 
saloon-keepers take care of him, and so satisfy their 
consciences, 


One little three-year-old positively refuses to go 
home to lunch, and will not go home at night unless 
absolutely driven home; but I can scarcely blame 
her. The place she lives in is not worthy the name, 
of home. It is nothing but a saloon of the worst 


stamp. 
« 


Dear Mrs. Cooper, what am I to do about M ‘ 
the little boy, you know, whose mother has ‘gone up 
for six months,” as he told me? His clothes are just 
dropping off him. The children don’t like to stand 
beside him, because he is not clean. M—— 
mother has returned; she thanked us for our kind 
attention to her boy while she was away. Poor 
little M—— told us this morning that his mother 
had gone off again. When weasked where, he said, 
**O, with two policemen, you know, to the same 
place ; and my papa says she will be gone a long 
time.” 


Yet, of course, there are many things 
that stand in the way of any such sweep- 
ing interference as one might be tempted 
to wish in removing children once for all 
from bad surroundings. Not to raise at 
all the question of how far the inherent 
right of parents to keep their children 
may conflict with the right of children 
to be decently kept, it seems well enough 
shown that a general sense among the 
degraded, that children will be taken off 
their hands if they neglect them enough, 
will lead to boundless increase of ne- 
glect. And there is nomore significant 
point in Mrs. Cooper’s reports, than the 
statement that the value placed on the 
children by the kindergartens seems to 
arouse in the parents the new idea that 
they ave of some value. It is safe to say 
only this much: that the kindergartens 
and the Society for Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children, the aid societies and 
asylums, ought to be in the closest co- 
operation, so that in those extreme cases 


where society does already think it best 


to remove a child from its surroundings, 
this might be promptly and thoroughly 
done. It would probably be necessary 
always that the kindergartner should be 
kept out of the fight in the courts, and 
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thus avoid the hostility that would be 
aroused; but that could doubtless be 
done. No kindergartner ought to have 
to write,— as in one of the reports,— to 
know “what to do” about two neglected 
tiny girls, who, with their elder sister of 
twelve, were beginning to haunt the 
streets and saloons; such a case is one 
for the interference of the law, and the 
agencies and means are all made and 
provided. With an intimate access to 
the haunts of the poor, and means of in- 
side knowledge through the confidence 
of the children, such as none of the oth- 
er societies for the help of children can 
get, the kindergartens might be the 
means of giving the law a practically 
complete operation within the range of 
its powers for the protection of children 
in the regions occupied by them. This 
is one of the many ways in which the 
need of co-operation among our charities 
is so evident. 

And this brings me to the other im- 
portant charitable,—as distinguished 
from the educational, — function of the 
kindergarten. It is what .I have just 
mentioned, —the intimate access to the 
homes and confidence of the poor that 
the position of the kindergarten teacher 
gives her, and the indirect influence on 
these homes. Through her a knowl- 
edge of the actual condition of the 
poor might come, which would supply 
invaluable data for much sociological 
effort, besides opening the way to 
the immediate relief of trouble. Here, 
for instance, a child is reported that is 
evidently a case for the children’s hos- 
pital; but -neither child nor parents 
had any knowledge of such a place, nor 
any idea that there was much harm in 
letting the disease run along, so long as 
it did not particularly disable the child ; 
while the hospital has no means of reach- 
ing out and finding the patient. 

The kindergartens are great distribu- 
tors of aprons and shoes and other gar- 
ments, and thereportsare full of requests 
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for unending supplies of these articles. 
The managers say that they are very 
careful not to give them in such a way 
as to encourage dependence, and that in 
fact the number that they are obliged to 
give decreases instead of increasing as 
their connection with a family goes on. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that these wretched, degraded families 
are all that the free kindergartens reach. 
Mrs. Wiggin says’: 

Our children come from three different classes of 
homes. First, there is a small proportion of the 
children of petty tradespeople, such as old-clothes 
men, small saloon keepers, rag-dealers, tailors, etc. 
In these homes, the whole time and attention of 
both father and mother are devoted to their busi- 
ness, and the children, in consequence, are left al- 
most entirely to themselves. These people, though 
in rather better circumstances than most of the pa- 
rents, need our help as much as those in a more 
wretched condition. Their children are more de- 
cently fed and clothed, perhaps, but the street is 
their school from the time they can walk, and the 
woefully apt pupils learn well and thoroughly the 
lessons taught there. 

The second class of homes are those in which the 
father is employed as a peddler, tin-mender, etc., or 
as a day laborer, and the mother remains at home, 
making more or less successful attempts to care for 
her children, and often assisting somewhat in the 
support of the household, by taking in sewing or 
washing. These are, some of them, tidy, careful 
women, who do as well as they can, and struggle 
for better things against heavy odds. The great 
majority, however, who perhaps have lost courage 
early in life’s battle, or have never had ideas and 
ambitions for themselves or their children, are ne- 
glectful stewards even of the few things committed 
to their charge, and waste their small means, while 
they mismanage themselves and their families. 

The third class reaches still a lower depth, and 
comprises the children of absolute criminals. In 
these homes (what a travesty on the name!) the 
fathers, and perhaps the mothers, make frequent 
visits to the jail ; sometimes, even, the mothers have 
sunk deeper in degradation and are in houses of vice 
and ill-fame; or, if at home, make their quarters a 
kennel in point uf cleanliness, and a very Bedlam as 
regards harmony and peace. 


It is this connection with the homes, 
through the children, and the visible 
influence over them, that gives the teach- 
ers most hope. If the improvement is 
transitory, disappearing within a few 


1 The Free Kindergarten Work of the Pacific Coast. 
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years after the children have passed from 
their hands, they still encourage them- 
selves with the faith that somehow it will 
tell sometime. The most moderate and 
careful expression of this faith I have 
seen is in Mrs. Wiggins’s words : 


Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The great work which society has before it today is 
the proper training of its children. If we knew how 
to do that rightly, the reformatory institutions for 
adults might be closed, and most of the reformers 
ight 

‘* Fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away.” 

We cannot settle all the miseries of this complex 
earthly life by suggesting any one remedy, however 
powerful ; but we who look most closely at the re- 
sults of Froebel’s educational methods, applied to 
some of these evils in their very beginning, find hope- 
ful promises of better things. 

It is true, we have the child in our care but four or 
five hours a day; it is true, in most instances, that 
the home influences are all against us ; it is true that 
the very people for whom we are working do not al- 
ways appreciate our efforts ; it is true that, in many 
cases, the child has been ‘‘ born wrong,” and to ac- 
complish any radical reform we ought to have begun 
with his grandfather ; it is true that we make failures 
now and then, and have to leave the sorry task seem- 
ingly unperformed, giving into the mighty hand of 
One who bringeth order out of chaos that which our 
finite strength has failed to compass. We hear these 
discouraging words sometimes, but they do not make 
a profound impression, when we see the weary yet 
beautiful days go by, bringing with them hourly re- 
wards greater than speech can testify ! ; 

We see homes changing slowly but surely under 
the quiet influences of the teachers, and those little 
home missionaries, the children themselves ; we get 
love in full measure, where we least expected so ra- 
diant a flower to bloom ; we receive gratitude from 
some parents far beyond what we are conscious of 
deserving ; we-see the ‘‘ancient and respectable 
dirt-devil” being driven from many homes where he 
has reigned supreme for years ; we see brutal punish- 
ments giving place to sweeter methods and kinder 
treatment ; and we are too happy, and too grateful, 
for all these and many more encouragements, to be 
disheartened by any cynical dissertations on the deter- 
mination of the world to go wrong, and the impossi- 
bility of preventing it. 

Before I leave the subject of the kin- 
dergartens, I must mention the free 
housekeeping class in connection with 
the Silver Street kindergarten. It teach 


es\ bed-making, dusting, marketing, etc, 
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but not cooking, to little girls of twelve 
or fourteen, — not with the real articles, 
but with models of furniture, and pic- 
tures of meat. It is not especially pop- 
ular with the young girls, who do not 
care for orderly housekeeping, and think 
fancy work far more essential; but a 
class of twenty-five or thirty is kept 
there by some effort. 


In 1875 was organized a society called 
the “ Pacific Dispensary,” for the medi. 
cal care of sick women and children, 
Free medical advice and medicines were 
at first its-only work, but in 1878 
six beds were placed in the dispensary 
building for women who needed the 
close care of the physician. In a 
few months the managers leased a 
larger house, and again, by the end of 
1879, a still larger one, far out on 
Mission Street ; and here was opened a 
children’s ward, —the beginning of the 
children’s hospital. In the next year 
a training school for nurses was begun. 
In 1875, the society incorporated, but 
before the end of the year re-incor- 
porated as the “ Hospital for Children 
and Training School for Nurses,” — its 
first object as a charity being gratui- 
tous treatment of children in the hos- 
pital, its second the gratuitous advice 
to women and children outside, through 
the dispensary and other free clinics. 
The training school, though a benevolent 
work, is not a charity, for it pays for it- 
self through the services of the pupil- 
nurses. There are also rooms for women 
patients able to pay for the special care 
of a hospital ; and this is the largest sin- 
gle source of income. The rest comes 
from regular subscriptions, and dona- 
tions; there is no endowment. The 
hospital cares for over 150 children in 


' the course of a year ; the dispensary and 


branch clinics for some 800 patients. 
In 1887 the hospital made one more 
move, —the second since the children’s 
ward was opened. A 50-vara lot far out 
on California Street had been presented 
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it by Nathaniel Gray, and over $20,000 


was raised for a building with quite un- 


usual and remarkable promptitude, — 
$3,000 from the Sharon bequest leading 
off. The building was completed at the 
beginning of 1887, and entirely paid for by 
the end of the year. It has twenty-five 
rooms and wards, besides its kitchen, 
laundry, servants’ rooms, bath-rooms, 
and diet kitchen. Whenever the man- 
agers can afford to dispense with the 
income from the women patients, it will 
be devoted entirely to children. Al- 
though without endowments, this char- 
ity seems to attract gifts in a sufficiently 
steady stream to keep it from financial 
straits. Its officers and managers are 
all women, though the board of trustees 
and the legal advisers are men ; the res- 
ident physicians and all but two of the 
eleven attending physicians and clin- 
icians are women ; but half a dozen men 
are consulting physicans. Indeed, this 
hospital has made itself rather a center 
and rallying place for the leading women 
doctors of the city, and has helped to 
develop,— if an outsider’s impression 
may be trusted,—a sort of co-operation 
and friendship among them more marked 
than exists among men of the same pro- 
fession. 

The dispensary, connected with the 
hospital, but in another part of the city, 
need not be spoken of here, as it has 
not to do with children in especial: there 
are branch clinics at the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Aid Society and the Methodist 
Chinese Mission, which are very in- 
teresting parts of the work. When a 
child is ill enough to need constant nurs- 
ing, itis sent from the Aid Society to the 
hospital, but in lighter cases the hospital 
doctors go there, making on an average 
about fifty visits in the year. The re- 
port of one of them intimates that there 
is more illness among the Aid Society 
children than others, attributing it to 
“the enfeebled constitutions and inher- 
ited tendencies to disease with which so 
many of these little beings are ushered 
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into the world, as well as that total, ne- 
glect of moral and physical well-being 
from which they are so frequently res- 
cued” ; and adds, “ The details of some 
of these cases have been of a most pain- 
ful character, and perhaps no one has 
better opportunities than the physicians 
for realizing and appreciating the saving 
nature of the work done by the society.” 

There remains to be spoken of one 
pretty and useful charity for the wee-est 
children of all, — younger even than the 
two-year-old kindergarten babies : that 
is, the “infant shelters.” These are 
places in which babies and little children 
are cared for during the day, while the 
mothers are at work. There are two or 
three in different parts of the city, sup- 
ported by a Catholic order, which I have 
spoken of under the head of Catholic 
charities. Those that the young women 
of the alumnz association visited were 
prettily kept, in sunny rooms, with 
flowers about the door, and smiling, 
rosy-faced sisters in charge. 

There is another shelter,—in exis- 
tence since 1871, and an incorporated 
society since 1874,—managed by an 
undenominational board of ladies. It 
does not, however, confine itself strictly 
to the purposes of a day home; it 
keeps children as boarders for brief 
periods of home emergency, letting the 
parents pay what they can; it gives 
clothes and shoes, sends soups, milk, 
and medicine to the sick; a kindergarten 
is maintained. The expense of the so- 
ciety comes to nearly $4,000a year. The 
payments for board do not entirely cover 
this expense, which is made up, with a 
good deal of difficulty, by subscriptions 
and entertainments. The report of 
1887, makes an appealto the public 
for needed help. 

It is likely that if the work of the 
charity were confined more strictly to 
the one object of supplying a day home 
for children whose mothers are at work, 
or the other one object of taking chil- 
dren to board temporarily, it would at- 
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tract more public interest, and find the 
financial question easier. It would seem 
to one taking a general survey that it 
would be much better, for instance, for 
a charity of this sort to refer a sick per- 
son to the dispensaries for medicine, 
than to give it out of an income already 
too small for its own more special needs. 

This is the same reflection that so 
often comes in this survey of the chari- 
ties,—the immense increase of efficiency 
that a complete knowledge of each oth- 
er’s work, and a due partitioning out of 
the work among them, and co-operation 
together, would produce. Here, for in- 
stance, one kindergartner reports a case 
in which a hard-working mother had to 
leave her child at home alone,—result, 
an injury that kept her at home for 
weeks to take care of him. A day-home 
in the vicinity would have prevented 
that ; and I must think that some ener- 
getic co-operative effort would establish 


a system of day homes, devoted to the 
one object of caring for the babies while 
the mother is at work,— supported by a 
common association, and so managed 


with much economy of effort. It isa 
charity that need cost very little, for the 
voluntary services of quite young girls 
could help in it immensely, and much 
vague charitable fervor could be turned 
to account in this way; or delicate or 
old women appealing to other charities 
could be made self-supporting, if they 
could be trusted to “tend baby” gently 
and honestly during the day. Indeed, 
the ways in which all these charities 
could be made to play into each others’ 
hands, to the vast saving of expense and 
increase of accomplishment, is well nigh 
endless. 


The foundling homes are primarily 


refuges for the mothers, and homes for 
the infants only as this necessarily ac- 
companies the other work, and need not 
be farther spoken of here. 

Before leaving the subject of San Fran- 
cisco charities for children, I should say 
a few words of this State asylum for 
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the feeble-minded, and also of the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind Asylum, since these 
are largely filled from San Francisco, 
The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylum at 
Berkeley has long been one of the insti- 
tutions the State has been especially 
proud of. Mr. Wines, on his first 
visit, spoke of it more enthusiastically 
than of any other charity here, intimated 
that we scarcely appreciate it, and 
quoted some one to the effect that 
Mr. Wilkinson was the best teacher 
of the deaf in the country. The Home 
for Feeble-minded Children is only lately 
established. It grew from the work of 
two ladies, who had become, through cir- 
cumstances, especially interested in the 
question of the care of such children; 
and these two, Mrs. Robert Bentley and 
Mrs. H. R. Judah, neither of them living 
in the city, nor having any especial op- 
portunity to forward such a matter, can- 
vassed the subject so indefatigably and 
convincingly that in time, — chiefly 
through the interest they awaked in Mrs. 
Kate B. Lathrop of this. city, —they 
brought about them’a circle of men and 
women interested in establishing this 
much needed charity. During 1883 the 
sum of $13,000 was raised, and a Home 
opened at White Sulphur Springs. Af- 
terward it was moved to Alameda, then 
was adopted by the State, and located 
at Santa Clara. It has now 117 inmates. 

It will be seen that the city is almost 
completely netted with means for caring 
for children, so far as they go. Scarcely 
an aspect of need can be thought of for 
which there is not some provision. In 
hardly any case is the provision exten- 
sive enough to reach all for whom it is 
intended ; probably in no case does it 
reach ali whom it might even with its 
present resources, for simple lack of 
means to get at them. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
leaves without help children as wickedly 
abused as any it rescues, because it does 
not know of them, nor they of it ; many 
little invalids lie suffering in ignorance 
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of the hospital, which is equally unaware 
of their existence ; many a time the kin- 
dergartner struggles with a child who 
should be in the Asylum for the Feeble- 
minded, not knowing enough of work 
outside her own to know that the ex- 
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perts say such children should always 
be segregated,— nor, perhaps, knowing 
the accommodation the State now pro- 
vides for them. San Francisco is cer- 
tainly behind other cities in directing 
all these means to the best advantage. 
M. W. Shinn. 














THE YEAR’S VERSE. 


WE reviewed last month such of the 
year’sverse as came from writers already 
more or less known between covers, re- 
serving for a second chapter the “ first 
volumes,” and one or two that are to 
ourselves, and probably to all our read- 
ers, practically first volumes, since we 
have to learn from the title page that 
they are not. Now and then the little col- 
lection bears a name not altogether un- 
known through magazine and stray 
verse. Readers of the OVERLAND know 
quite well the signature of Wilbur Larre- 
more,— always attached to poems not 
striking, but thoughtful, refined, and 
pervaded with a certain modesty and 
sincerity that make their best quality. 
Nearly half of the brief poems collected 
in the little volume, Mother Carey’s 
Chickens,’ appeared in the OVERLAND. 
They and the others here gathered with 
them have about three notes,— one, that 
of avery real, yet not restless or excited, 


1Mother Carey’s Chickens. A Book of Verse. By 
Wilbur Larremore. New York: Cassell & Co. 


sense of what we call “the problems of 


the age”’ ; one of love, either in the di- 
rect and natural expression of a few 
moods, or in some imagined episode ; 


and one of a quiet humor. There is 
here and there a visibly labored line or 
stanza, — not labored in the manner of 
one who strives for effect, but of one 
who wishes to speak his mood or 
thought exactly, and does not find the 
material of rhyme and metre that he 
works in yield easily to the expression 
he wishes to mould it to. This, with its 
perceptible jar of metre and infelicity of 
diction toward the end, its thoroughly 
poetic thought, and a certain honesty of 
word and manner not so common in our 
minor verse, is characteristic not of the 
best, but of the average. 


The Neophyte. 


In fervent clasp his youth’s ideal 
He raises o’er the tide ; 

Across the deep he fain would bear it 
And reach the thither side, 
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Still holding it aloft, in sunlight bathed, 
By all the wildering turbulence unscathed. 


His better self! will he preserve it, 
And life’s long turmoil breast ? 
Ah ! he who bears a soul’s ideal 
Within the realms of rest 
Must greatly cope, though single-armed, and saves 
A treasure from the hungry maws of waves. 


And this is perhaps as good and en- 
tirely felicitous as anything in the little 
collection : 


Gone. 


Bear it away, earth’s crumbling heritage ! 
Yet tenderly, for where he once made stay 
And told the hours of Time’s disquiet stage, 
To our bereft hearts still is sacred clay. 
This we have cherished, this could him encage ; 
Not earth’s blue dome can shut him in today. 


This was originally printed as the sex- 
tet of a sonnet, and though it says the 
whole without needing the other eight 
lines, yet it is so of the sonnet in tone 
that it seems to us marred by having the 
sonnet form destroyed. 

Two other little collections of the 
same unpretentious sort are Zancred’s 
Daughter* and Monadnoc.? Oneof these, 
Tancred’s Daughter, calls for little no- 
tice. It is made up of smooth and flu- 
ent versification, with occasional lines 
and stanzas that are quite pretty lyric- 
ally, and also occasional clever touches 
of expression that seem decidedly above 
the level of the rest. This is one of the 
best : 


Have you seen Pan? I heard him pipe, 
In yonder wood I strayed, 

When strains divine were wafted through 
The beechen shade. 


Have you seen Pan? I heard him pipe, 
I followed up-the sound, 

I peeped me ’neath the sheltering boughs 
But no good found. 


1Tancred’s Daughter and other Poems. By Charles 
G, Blanden. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

2Monadnoc and other Sketches in Verse. By J. E. 
Nesmith. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1889, 
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Have you seen Pan? I heard him pipe. 

And down the forest wide 
I hastened on in swift pursuit : 

Him ne’er I spied. 


Have you seen Pan? I heard him pipe, 
And found this reed, this wreath ; 

Pan dropt them both —and both are warm 
With his late breath. 


Have you seen Pan? (I heard him pipe.) 
Ah, Poet, tell me true, 

Or I shall think that wreath and reed 
Belong to you. 


The other little book, Monadnoc, is of 
much better verse,— a good deal diluted, 
but full of a very considerable beauty, 
chiefly in description of aspects of na- 
ture, but also sometimes in touching on 
human life. The writer seems to have 
thought that anything he could put into 
rhyme and metre was worth considering 
poetry ; and in long poems, such as the 
opening description of the mountain and 
all the thoughts it raises, he runs on and 
on quite beyond the amount of inspira- 
tion he has. If what there is of real 
beauty in his poems were chiseled out by 
itself, apart from all that was not really 
worth writing, he ought to attain some 
place in people’ smemories. The tone of 
the verses is sincere, and the attitude to- 
ward life of the nobler sort. There is an 
echo of Tennyson, rare nowadays, thus : 


Beyond brown beds of brake and fern, 
Like embers in the night’s black urn, 
The sullen fires of sunset burn. 


Deep pits of flame beyond the pines, 
Whose stems, in long and slender lines, 
Divide the light as day declines ; 


Fillcd with fierce fires which slowly wane, 
And glimmer on the distant plain, 
And lighten thro’ the lonely lane. 


The trailing glories droop and die 
Along the lake where they did lie, 
And the wild light forsakes the sky. 


Or still more, this : 


The winter brings her crystal swoon ; 
From her cold couch, the mystic moon, 
Burns with pale fire the dim lagoon ; 
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Her silver shackles flash and shake 
Upon the wild and freezing lake, 
When winds and waves are wide awake. 


The stream runs low with frozen lip ; 
White storms their fleecy burden slip, 
And cloak the peak from base to tip ; 


The dazzling day, the steel-blue night, 
Bathe each bold crag and ice-capped height 
In zones and shafts of naked light. 


This sonnet is better than one can 

often find : 
Dawn. 

Between the Dayspring and the dying Moon 
I rode when winds were dreaming ; faint, forlorn, 
The Star of Morning sank in seas of dawn ; 
Girt in gray hills, where lay a low lagoon, 
Spectral and dim the curling mists did swoon : 
Like a wan lady waking from dark dreams, 
Earth lay beneath the waning mcon’s pale beams, 
Breathing the languid airs of middle June. 
It was the hour when oftenest sick men die, 
Like stars that shrivel in the morning’s breath ; 
When life’s great tide ebbs backward sullenly, 
Bearing lost souls to unknown deeps of death ; 
Ere the great Sun, with outstretched, kingly hand 
Calls all its waters back through all the land. 


It is only because the author of Leaves 
of Life* has written and published in 
England, that it is left to the title-page 
to inform us that the book has had a 
predecessor. The most notable writers 
of each of the English-speaking coun- 
tries become known to the other prompt- 
ly; but minor verse writers remain 
unknown outside the limits within which 
their publishers send out for reviews. A 
few annexed notices from English jour- 
nals show that “Lays and Legends” 
made some impression within those lim- 
its; and judging by Leaves of Life, de- 
served it. The contents are a confusion 
of love and radicalism, both very fer- 
vent, both very honest and loyal, and 
both put into poetry of considerable ex- 
cellence. Most of it is in the character 
of a man, and there is nothing in the 
verse itself that fixes the poet as a wo- 


1 Leaves of Life. London : Long- 


mans, Green & Co, 


By E. Nesbit. 
1888, 
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man, but the best informed of the Eng- 
lish reviews speak of “her.” It is hard 
to find anything for quotation, for the 
poems are somewhat long, and do not 
have detached passages of force,— their 
poetic merit is not in telling phrases and 
eloquent passages. The one that we 
quote is fairly illustrative of the quality 
as verse, but not as fairly of the senti- 
ment. 


‘ Whatever thy Hand Findeth 


Red, red the sunset flames behind 
The black, black elms and hedges, 
All through the noon no least leaf stirred, 
But crickets hummed and beetles whirred — 
Now comes a breath of fresh, sweet wind 
From silent pools and sedges. 


All through hot noon the reapers stand 
And toil, with jests and laughter, 
Beneath the blazing skies that burn. 
Then, laughing still, they homeward turn 
By threes and fours ; and hand in hand 
Go two that linger after. 


And here we linger hand in hand, 
And watch the blackening shadows. 
Had we been born to reap and sow, 
To wake when§swallows stir, and go 
Forth in chill dawn to plough the land, 
Or mow the misty meadows, 


Had that been nobler? Love of mine, 
We still had only striven, 
As now we stfive, to do our best, 
To do good work and earn good rest,— 
All work that ’s human is divine, 
All life, lived well, makes heaven ! 


These stanzas give the doctrine more 
fairly : 


I don’t mind work — but it’s hard to dear, 

To know that my darling siis stitching there, 

With her white, white face and her thin, thin hand, 
Just to keep a dainty and idle band, 

Who would draw aside their silks and fur 

For fear they would brush against one like her. 


So hurrah for work, and our masters dear, 

Who give us four days in the whole long year — 
Four days for hope and for love and rest 

And the rest for work, the glorious and blest! . 
God,— hold our hand on the reckoning day, 
Lest all we owe them we should repay ! 
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The following “prefatory note” in- 
troduces Hymns pro Patria» 


I have no reason to believe that any of these 
hymns have in them the germ of immortality. It is 
more than enough for me that they will serve to show 
my sympathy for my country, for those departments 
of Christian and humanitarian work to which I have 
devoted my life, and which I believe will fill the 
earth with their triumphs. 


This note characterizes the hymns so 
justly that it leaves little for the review- 
er toadd to Mr. Rankin’s own estimate. 
They are perhaps none of them poetry 
in any strict sense, but they have, — in 
addition to good ethical perception, and 
as honest and high-minded a tone as 
possible,— a touch of eloquence, caught 
largely from the influence of Scripture 
and other good standards of religious 
literature. Thus: 


Blow, bugler, blow up one note more, 
Blow me the New Creation, 

When he shall come who came before, 
And bring wrong’s reparation. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
By his counsels guide, uphold you ; 

With his sheep securely fold you ; 
God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
With the oil of joy anoint you ; 
Sacred ministries appoint you ; 
God be with you till we meet again. 


The word of God to Leyden came, 
Dutch town by Zuyder Zee : 
Rise up, my children of no name, 

My kings and priests to be. 


The Pilgrims rose at this God’s word, 
And sailed the wintry seas ; 

With their own flesh nor blood conferred, 
Nor thought of wealth or ease. 


They left the towers of Leyden town, 
They left the Zuyder Zee ; 

And where they cast their anchor down, 
Rose Freedom’s realm.to be. 


It is strange to turn from these hymns 


1 Hymns pro Patria. By J. E. Rankin. New York: 


John B. Alden. 1889, 
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to The Rose of Flame. The book is a 
second edition, recently published, of a 
last year’s volume. It is not one thata 
reviewer is glad to have had_come into 
his hands. That it is poetry, and poetry 
of fervid things fitly said, he must in 
any conscience say: but it is not poetry 
that can be of good or of pleasure to 
more than a very few. It does not ap- 
peal to gross tastes and the vulgar curi- 
osity that seeks to be shocked ; but its 
theme is reckless love, and while neither 
life nor letters at present can omit that 


. theme entirely, it is one that should be 


left to great handling. These verses 
will find readers, and will probably be 
kept alive; but they will not touch many 
people very nearly. They are not evil 
enough to be read by those who seek 
what is questionable for its own sake; 
they will repel the innocent and inex- 
perienced; to those who have had or 
seen experience that would make them 
real, they would only be painful. But 
to those actually under stress of temp- 
tation to exalt love above righteousness, 
they might be a dangerous influence. 
One of the best things Howells has 
said is by the mouth of one of his char- 
acters, that much of our trouble comes 
from giving divine honors to love, which 
are due only to righteousness. 
This is well said : 


Where shall I look for help? Our gracious God 
Pities all those who weep for sin ingrain, 

And potent is the Kingly Victim’s blood 
To wash repented guilt and leave no stain. 


But ah, what hope for me in Heaven above, 
What consolation left beneath the sun, 

In those black hours when my lost soul laments 
Because it left that one sweet sin undone. 


— but compare it even as mere literature 
with what some one else has said: 


I hold the loftier lot 
To ennoble, not escape, 


Life ’s sorrows and love’s pangs. I count a man, 


2 The Rose of Flame, and other Poems of Love, By 
Anne Reeve Aldrich. N.Y. American News Co: 1889 
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* 
Though sick to death, for something higher than 
A healthy dog or ape. 


T is time my past should set my future free 
For life’s renewed endeavor. 


Shame on the man who, born a man, foregoes 

Man’s troublous birthright for a brute’s repose. 
Shame on the eyes that see 

This mighty universe, and see not there 

Something of difficult worth a man may dare 
Bravely to do and be. 


Some one who puts on his title page 
neither his own name nor that of a pub- 
lisher, nor anything but the single word 
Cause, has undertaken the astonishing 
task of re-telling the Bible through, — 
with omissions and interpolations, — 
in blank verse. God, says the author, 
existed eternally in the triune being of 
Justice, Wisdom, and Love; and the 
consultations of the three in planning 
creation are given. To quote one only: 


I, who am Justice, would increase return 
Of glory intimate and consequent, 

While goodness cherisheth anterior clams, 
From special value resident in right, 
Seeking just objects to extend unto 

And magnify prime efficacy through. 


We believe that the “scheme of crea- 
tion” is read by the author in a modified 
Calvinistic light, but confess that we 
have not made out clearly his intent. 
There are four hundred and twenty-six 
pages of verse similar to the few lines 
we have given. 

Idyls of the Golden Shore* is a book 
of verses all about California. They are 
not very good, but neither are they bad, 
and they do not pretend to be any bet- 
ter than they are. They have a fluent 
rhythm and respectable power of ex- 
pression, a good deal of feeling, and an 
honest and straightforward manner: 
The introduction, also, has an honest 
sound : 


1 Cause. 18809, 


* Idyls of the Golden Shore. By Hu Maxwell. New 
York: G. P,. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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They were written for the most part at night by 
my camp-fire, while on the western plains and des- 
erts, or during stormy days in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, when I could not leave shelter ; frequent- 
ly, also, in the noise and confusion of a camp full of 
frontiersmen or Indians, with nothing to do but sing 
and talk. Nevertheless, it is as good as 
I can make it, or I would not publish it. 


Their spirit and quality are compactly * 
expressed in the opening stanza: 


Look not in this for more than simple love 

For that fair country by the western sea, 
Where morns are ever fair, and blue above 

The skies are bending over wood and lea. 
Look not for more than this, I ask of thee, 

For to sublimer heights I cannot soar. 
The love of Nature is my only plea, 

And this alone I offer, — nothing more, — 
On this I’ve built the Idyls of the Golden Shore. 


Accolon of Gaul® is vastly more am- 
bitious. It is as lavish, decorative, and 
vague as possible ; sometimes attaining 
a sort-of overdressed beauty, and often 
suggesting that under some stern self- 
training the author might come to write 
well, for there are certainly stanzas of 
real merit amid its swelling and vague 
magnificences. This is a fair example 
of most of it: 


— She 


Led me athwart a flower-showered lea, 

Where trammeled puckered pansy and the pea ; 

Spread stains of pale-red poppies rinsed of rain, 

So gorged with sun their hurt hearts ached with 
pain ; 

Heaped honeysuckles; roses lavishing beams, 

Wherein I knew were huddled little dreams, 

Which laughed coy, hidden merriment, and there 

Blew quick gay kisses fragrancing the air. 


It is rarely that as attractive a volume 
of minor verse comes into a reviewer’s 
hands as we find in Lake Lyrics.+ It is 
a neat but entirely unpretentious little 
Canadian book, mostly about the Huron 

8 Accolon of Gaul. By Madison J. Cawein. Louis- 


ville: John P. Morton & Co. 1889. For sale in. San 
Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 


By William Wilfred Campbell. St. 
1889. 


4Lake Lyrics. 
John, N. B.: J. & A. M. Millan. 
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lake-shore. Tennyson and Longfellow 
seem to have supplied a good deal of its 
inspiration, though we rarely meet any- 
thing distinctly suggested by them. 
There is a pleasant freshness and nat- 
uralness about the lyrics and sonnets it 
contains, and no jarring notes at all. 
They are chiefly objective, and the great 
inland sea, with its islands and streams 
and headlands, plays a considerable part 
in them ; the coming and going of win- 
ter and summer on this northern shore 
also; and there is a group of poems of 
human life and relations. 
Here is one of the lyrics > 


Before The Dawn. 


One hour before the flush of dawn, 
That all the rosy daylight weaves, 
Here in my bed, far overhead, 
I hear the swallows in the eaves. 


I cannot see, but well I know, 
That out around the dusky gray, 
Across dark lakes and voicéd streams 
The blind, dumb vapors feel their way. 


And here and there a star looks down 
Out of the fog that holds the sea 

In its embrace, while up the lands, 
Some cock makes music lustily. 


And out within the dreamy woods, 
Or in some clover-blossomed lawn, 

The blinking robin pipes his mate 
To wake the music of the dawn. 


A Chaplet of Verse,’ Our Glorified, 
and War Ballads of America® are new 
collections from various authors, and 
Ancient Spanish Ballads,‘ a new edition 
of an old and standard collection. The 
first is selected from Catholic writers of 
the Pacific Coast,and is published for the 
benefit of the Youths’ Directory, a char- 

1A Chaplet of Verse. By California Catholic writers, 
Edited by Rev. D, O. Crowley and Charles Anthony 
Doyle. San Francisco: Diepenbrock & Co. 1889. 

2Our Glorified. Edited by Elizabeth Howard Fox- 
croft. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

8 War Ballads of America. Edited by George Cary 
Eggleston. Knickerbocker Nuggets. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. 


ity described, as it happens, elsewhere 
in this same number of the OVERLAND. 
The most noticeable verse in it is that of 
Charles Warren Stoddard ; but there are 
other names known on the coast, chiefly 
that of Agnes Manning, and the average 
isof higher poetic merit than is usual in 
volumes whose purport is not primarily 
literary but philanthropic: the number 
of Irish names perhaps accounts for this. 
The poems are not on religious topics, 
but general. The next collection is of 
poems about the death of friends, espe- 
cially of children. It is alittle surprising 
to find how many and how different 
writers have turned aside from their 
usual subjects to write laments, often 
quite intimate and personal, for dead 
children. R. H. Stoddard, Swinburne, 
Gerhardt, H. H. Jackson, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Preston, Geo. 
P. Lathrop, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and James Whit- 
comb Riley,—these are some of the 
names. Yet Emerson’s Threnody, and 
several others as well known, are omit- 
ted, —so many, indeed, as to make it 
seem as if the editor must have intended 
to avoid them, and bring together the 
unfamiliar poems of the subject. Some 
of them are profoundly and pitifully 
real and simple — Stoddard’s especially 
so ; some are conventionally consolatory. 
Bits of prose, a good many of them from 
sermons, are interspersed. The War 
Ballads are of all the wars, from the 
colonial wars with the Indians to the 
latest. They are chronologically ar- 
ranged according to subject, not date of 
writing, so that Finch’s “ Nathan Hale” 
stands side by side with the contempo- 
rary ballad. It isa very interesting col- 
lection, and it is beautifully printed in 
the pretty “Knickerbocker Nuggets” 
series. Ancient Spanish Ballads is also 
in this series. 

# Ancient Spanish Ballads. Translated by J. G. Lock 


hart. Knickerbocker Nuggets. New York: G, P- 
Putnam's Sons. 
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THERE has been a curious shock each time in the 
death of one after another of the great men that have 
made the literary distinction of this century. They 
have been a singularly fortunate group in living to 
serene old age, and Emerson, and Longfellow, and 
Browning passed away at a time when in the nature 
of things men were expecting it to happen before 
very long, and when we could look for little more ad- 
dition to the world’s possessions from them. Yet 
to find know ourselves in a world without Emerson in 
it, without Longfellow in it, without Browning in 
it, does not fail to bring the shock and sense of re- 
adjustment to new conditions, — perhaps a little 
more in this case because Browning went so sudden- 
ly out of an activity that had not, so far as we 
know, given a hint of change or failing. It is 
something like the feeling with which middle-aged 
people see the generation before them, in their kin- 
dred and acquaintance, disappear, and realize that 
they themselves ‘‘ stand in the foremost rank of the 
advancing generations.” It is a grave reflection, 
that to us of today descends from the hands of the 
elders the charge of the world. We are not going 
to repeat the well-worn inquiry as to where are the 
successors of these particular great men; in some 
form or other, with or without any important literary 
activity in our way of managing it, the destiny of 
humanity descends to us, — “‘ under Providence,” 
as the phrase goes, —to manage. Yet it is also an 
impressive thought that it will never be, in one 
sense,—and that the chief one,— “a world without 
Browning in it”; it never has been since they lived a 
world without Plato in it, or without Chaucer in it. 
We do not think ourselves able to define, for all the 
overflowing help offered by the Browning critics, 
just how greatly he will continue to live and work ; 
each generation is so limited in perspective that it is 
well not to dogmatize on the exact dimensions of the 
greatness of a great man. He is not likely to 
mould the minds of the next gegeration of young 
people as he has those of the present. One need only 
note how the minds of men that were in college 
thirty and forty years ago are stamped with the im- 
print of one set of authors, and of those that were in 
college ten years ago with another, to realize this. 
The guiding lights of the impressible period in the 
elder men’s lives have become only individual stars 
ma galaxy of great names tofthe younger men, whose 
guiding lights, — whether for better or for worse, — 
shine from some other quarter. 


Aphorisms from the Hebrew. 
Translated by G. A. Danziger. 


I. 
NATURE OF THINGS, 


ALL things live, even things that, to our concep- 
tion, are dead. Death changes only the form and 
aspect of things, not their being and life. The very 
changes that objects undergo in Nature prove the 
existence of life. These changes are constant in a 
grain of sand, as well as in the expanse of the skies ; 
in the living, as well as in the dead. 


Everything is good, though it may appear to be 
bad. An object may appear bad to one and good 
to another ; be disliked today, liked tomorrow, for 
man’s nature is so changeable that if he rejects a 
thing today he may desire it tomorrow. Man, un- 
stable in his pleasures, likes variety and change. 
Pleasure is enjoyed more after sorrow, plenty after 
hunger, hope after anxiety. 


Everything is beautiful, even.that which at first 
may appear homely. If only we look at an object 
rightly and do not expect too much at first, its ap- 
pearance of homeliness will fade away. A color- 
blind man will praise all colors, while a weak-eyed 
man will see no beauty in the purity of the blue of 
the skies nor in the brightness of the sun. 


All things are wholesome, even poison and worm- 
wood, if only they are taken in proper measure, time 
and season. 


Everything is true, however strange and incompre- 
hensible it may appear, for we behold daily what we 
at first regarded as fiction now proved to be fact. 


All is false, untrue, even the truth that two and 
two are four, since there are absolutely no two 
things in the world which are alike in all minuteness, 
though the difference be only in their respective 
place. Thus also arose that most perverted judgment, 
the axiom that each cause hasa cause, upon which 
is. based the entire structure of philosophical contem- 
plation. 
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The Re-establishment of the Organized 
Volunteer Militia of the United States. 


The memorandum herewith is prepared to bring 
before the officers of the Army and the National 
Guard of the United States the problem of the as- 
sumption by the General Government of the direc- 
tion and expense of the National Guard, with the 
hope that a full discussion of the subject may result 
therefrom. The ideas and plan proposed are entirely 
personal, and consequently subject to the freest crit- 
icism and comment. ; 

The organized National Guard of the United 
States shall be composed of volunteers, who shall be 
natives, or naturalized citizens, of the United States, 
and enlisted, commissioned, detailed, or appointed 
for a uniform term of four years, excepting the per- 
sonal staffs of the State Executives. 

Each Congressional District shall be entitled to 
and shall raise one regiment, composed of four (4) 
Infantry companies, one battery of four (4) pieces of 
Light Artillery (or Gatling Guns) and one (1) troop 
of cavalry. 

The War Department shall make suitable provis- 
ion for the arms, equipments, clothing, subsistence, 
transportation, and instruction of the National Guard 
in armories and camps of instruction, as also for 
their payment for all duty performed umder orders, 
the same to be in all respects, as to amounts or com- 
mutation, as paid or allowed to the Army. 

The regiments of each State where exceeding one 
(1) shall be brigaded in a manner convenient to ge- 
ographical contingencies. 

The several Brigades of a State shall constitute a 
Division, to be known as “.... Division Na- 
tional Guard.” 

Infantry companies shall have a minimum of 150 
and a maximum of 210, each company being com- 
posed of three (3) platoons of 50 each minimum, 70, 
maximum, total Regimental Infantry minimum 600, 
maximum 840. Cavalry troops, minimum 40, max- 
imum 120. Light batteries, minimum 80, maximum 
150. Total regimental strength, minimum 720, max- 
imum, 1,110. 

Enlisted men of all branches must be between the 
ages of 18 and 21 at date of enlistment. 

Line officers of all branches must be between the 
ages of 25 and 35 at date of commission, and no such 
officers shall be commissioned for a second term in 
the same grade. 

General and field officers and officers of the Gen- 
eral Staff must be between the ages of 35 and 50 at 
date of commission, and no such officers shall be 
commissioned for a second term in the same grade 
— excepting surgeons, who shall have served at least 
one year as line officers in the National Guard or 
Army before being eligible to field rank or staft 


appointments. 
The Executive of each State shall be the Com- 


mander-in-chief of its National Guard, and all de- 


tails, appointments, or elections subject to his consent 
or approval. 

Generals of Division and Brigade, Colonels of 
Regiments, and Assistant Adjutant Generals of Di- 
vision and Brigade, shall be officers on the active list 
of the Army, who shall be detailed for one term 
only by the War Department, and be commissioned 
by and hold rank under the Executives of States, and 
their commissions shall be countersigned by the War 
Department. 

Line officers shall be elected by enlisted men of 
their companies from candidates, submitted by the 
Regimental Commander and approved by the Brig- 
ade Commander and Adjutant General of the State. 

Regimental Field Officers, except Colonels, shal | 
be elected by Regimental Line officers from candi- 
dates submitted by Brigade Commander, and ap- 
proved by Adjutant General of the State. 

Regimental staff officers shall be detailed from 
regimental line. 

General staff officers, except A. A. Generals, 
shall be appointed by the executives of the several 
States, and Division and Brigade commanders re- 
spectively, subject to the condition that they have 
had at least one year’s service in the line. 

The duties and relative rank of all officers and en- 
listed men shall be similar to those now enforced’ 
practiced, and held in their several States, when not 
in conflict with United States Articles of War and 
the other regulations and conditions herein named. 

The National Guard shall be gathered in camps 
of instruction of not less than a Brigade (where exist- 
ing) annually, for two weeks. 

Regimental (or Batallion) drills shall be held 
monthly. Companies, Batteries, or Troops shall drill 
not less than four (4) times in each month, includ- 
ing Regimental or Batallion drills. 

Regulations shall be adopted by the General Gov- 
ernment (through the War Department) with the 
several States, by which a system of responsibility 
and accountability shall be entered upon between 
the two, relative to the expenditure for the National 
Guard, and for the proper maintenance of its disci- 
pline and efficiency ; and while it shall be -under- 
stood that the Executive of State is the Commamder- 
in-Chief of its National Guard, it is to be equally 
agreed that the General Government — by its as- 
sumption of the expense of maintenance, and of ed- 
ucating its principal officers, acquires the principal 
voice in its direction. 

Approximate result : 
325 Congressional Dist. of 40 States (excluding Ter- 
ritories for convenience). 
325 Regiments, 1,300 Companies, 
Infantry, min., 195,000 ; max., 273,000 
325 Lt. Batteries.... ‘* « 26,000; ‘* 48,750 
325 Troops, Cavalry. ‘* 13,000; ‘* 39,000 
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Details from the Army : 


30 Division Generals. 

100 Brigadier Generals. 

325 Colonels. 

3o A. Adjt. Generals of Division. 
100 A. Adjt. Generals of Brigade. 


585, being a little more than 5 per cent of the total of 
officers. 

To become eligible, an officer, (except army de- 
tails,) must have served a full term as an enlisted 
man, or have been honorably discharged as a com- 
missioned officer from the National Guard of a State 
o the Army, and must bea resident of the State 
in which he is commissioned. 

Through natural changes incident to the service 
at all times, it is expected that fully one-fourth of 
the personnel of the entire National Guard would 
be changed annually after the new establishment had 
been fully enforced, and that after ten years of exist- 
ence the general Government would have at least 
1,000,000 men within its borders whose term of ser- 
vice was within so recent a date that they would be 
available inan incredibly short time for active service. 
Again, the service of so many officers of the army 
as superior commanding officers would give them 
an unequalled opportunity for learning the theory of 
war on a large scale in times of peace, besides creat- 
ing an experience and outlet for West Point gradu- 
ates, which has always been found difficult during 
times of peace. : 

Without going into details, it is fair to presume 
that the average expense through the effective, sys- 
tematic, and economical methods of the War Depart- 
ment would not be much greater than that now in- 
curred by te several States. 

It would seem possible that an agreement as to 
proposed national legislation to bring about a re-or- 
ganization like that proposed might be reached by a 
convention composed of Adjutant Generals of States, 
representing the National Guard on the one hand, 
and army officers detailed by and representing the 
War Department on the other. 


A. D, CUTLER, 
Major and Brigade Inspector, 
2d Brigade, N. G. C. 


A Religious Test. 


Wong Lee has just arrived at a new place, and pro- 
ceeds to question the mistress of the house as follows : 

Wonc LEE: — You Clyst-man? 

THE MISTRESS OF THE HousE:—A Christian ? 
Why, yes! 

WonG LEE: — You b'lieve um Bible? 

THE MISTRESS OF THE HousE :— Of course I believe 
the Bible, Wong. 

WoncG LEE:— You lead um stoly about Jonah? 
b'lieve him ? : 

THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE: — Why, yes, I sup- 
pose so, — of course. 


You 


WonG LEE:—H'm! You b'lieve one big fish eat 
him up,— go lound tlee day, spit him out, he walk off 
all light? — One damn lie! J mo stay. 

[And he departs in indignation. ] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday and Children’s Books. 


We noticed last month a very pretty holiday book, 
called ‘* Log-book Notes through Life.” We receive 
now a companion, “ Off the Weather-bow on Life’s 
Voyage,” decorated by the same artist. It is “ Ded- 
icated to the Father of the fatherless and the God 
of the widow.” There isa little of the disadvantage 
of the effort to repeat a success about it,— the nov- 
elty of the nautical devices is lost. The designs are 
no less charming, however, and the scraps of verse 
are better. But it comes to us in a more cheaply 
printed edition, marked with a lower price; and 
though no inexperienced person can say where the 
difference comes in, the delicate monotint rendering 
of the designs is gone, and they are not done justice 
in the cheaper work. 

Another book that we noticed last month, ‘* Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” is followed promptly 
by acompanion, Zhe Star Spangled Banner,? illus- 
trated in the same manner, with colored bits of Amer- 
ican scenery and monotint illustrations bearing more 
or less closely on the song ; the music is appended. 

Lectures by the Thompson Street Poker Club® is 
mildly amusing, especially to people who play poker, 
and who understand the local touches. The Thomp- 
son Street Poker Club is of the school of the more 
famous Lime Kiln Club, and its members, Cyanide 
Whiffles, Gus Johnson, Tooter Williams, Professor 
Bricks, and Elder Jubilee Anderson deliver lectures 
on poker, which are enlivened by very clever draw- 
ings, by H. Durkin. 

Of the books that make really the most satisfactory 
holiday gifts, — beautiful editions of standard litera- 
ture,— there are several this month, besides those we 
noticed last month. The recent issues of the “ Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets ” have been spoken of elsewhere ; 
they have been coming out all through the year, and 
are not especially intended to meet the holiday sea- 
son. There is a beautiful edition of 7he Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Tadle,4 in Houghton, Mifflin, & Co’s 
most happy, Aldine-like manner,— neat, dark cloth, 

1“* Off the Weather-bow on Life’s Voyage.” By 
Elizabeth N. Little. New York: White & Allen. 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

2 The Star Spangled Banner. Illustrated in Colors 
and Monotints. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Pierson 
& Robertson. 

8 Lectures before the Thompson Street Poker Club. 
New York: White & Allen, For sale in San Francisco 
by Samuel Carson & Co, 

4The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Carson & Co, 


and type and paper and proportions all satisfying to 
the eye. The only decoration is an illuminated title- 
page of quaint, antique design, without color, — 
which somehow gives one the impression that it was 
a feature of the volume planned by Dr. Holmes him- 
self. There is alsoa re-issue of Emerson’s Zssays5 
(first and second series) from the ‘‘ Author’s Edi- 
tion,” but complete in one volume. This, of course, 
involves thinner paper, but it is still a very neat and 
pleasing book, and it is a great convenience to have 
the Essays all together. And there is an edition of 
Lucille,® as pretty as possible, illustrated with charm- 
ing little washes, reproduced by the soft mezzotint 
process familiar in most of the magazines,—— a much 
more appropriate way in which to make an edition 
of this popular poem than severe simplicity would be. 

The season, as usual, brings out a number of 
pretty calendars. The large, square style, to hang on 
a wall, has almost disappeared, and instead we have 
long, narrow ones, with twelve leaves, turning over 
on rings, chains, or ribbons, and laid into boxes. 
The Sunter Calendar™ carries a very chubby little 
girl, of two orthree years old, through the twelve 
months. She is printed in pretty tints, and is some- 
times very “cute,” but not always in the best of 
drawing. Another calendar, from different pub- 
lishers, is designed by the same artist, and has the 
same merits and defects, — ingenious little girls, 
Japanese boys, and Pucks, in delicate tints, quaintly 
devised attitudes, and rather bad drawing, with birds 
and flowers, running through the twelve leaves. 
The Calendar of the Nations® is made of the pictures 
taken from “ Babes of the Nations ” (noticed below), 
each one printed with a calendar card, tied together 
with a ribbon and put in a box, making a pretty cal- 
endar; Zhe Washington Calendar,® tinted in sever- 
al different shades, and adorned with drawings of 
the surroundings of the national capital, with some 
little adaptation to the months. There are a num- 
ber of tiny calendars, also, among the holiday cards. 


5Emerson’s Essays. First and second series. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

6 Lucille. By Owen Meredith. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes & Brother. 1889. For sale in San Francisco 
by Pierson & Robertson. 


7 Calendars for 1890. By J. Pauline Sunter. New 
York: F. A. Stokes & Brother, For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by C. Beach. Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale 
in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

8 The Calendar of the Nations. By Maud Humphrey. 
New York : Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 

®The Washington Calendar. Boston: L. Prang & 
Co. 1889. 
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These cards ! seem to have settled down to flower 
and child studies, with a few landscapes. It is impos- 
sible that the artists should be able to get much nov- 
elty into the flower designs by this time, but the pos- 
sibilities of the children are inexhaustible. The pub- 
i shers issue with their cards this year an “ art pic- 
ture,” (a name hard to pardon,) of the six “prize 
babies” of last year out for a walk,—a very pretty 
thing, in spite of the name. An illustrated rebus 
card is a new idea, and will be interesting for a 
while to children and leisurely people. Little 
books, based on the Christmas card idea, are also 
with the Christmas prints. One, printed in soft 
tints, is White Mountain Vistas, with selected 
verses, and fly leaves toimitate birch bark ; another, 
their most beautiful publication of the year, is 
called Golden Sunsets,8 and contains a number of 
sunset views in color, soft and fine, not in the least 
gaudy ; they are accompanied by scraps of appropri- 
ate verse. Another firm sends us what are really 
bunches of holiday cards made into a sort of book, in 
the Prang style, One Merrie Christmas Time + and A 
Happy New Year to You+; the cards are of exactly 
the style of those in the calendars by Mrs. Sunter, 
and are recognizably by the same hand. 

Next come several children’s books of decorative 
and distinctly holiday character, — intended, as 
usual, for little children. Ome, Two, Three, Four,5 
takes the little folks through four seasons, with four 
pretty colur illustrations, — baby for spring, tod- 
dling two-year-old for summer, and rosy-cheeked 
boys a little older for autumn and winter. The text 
of the verses is interspersed with delicate monotint 
drawings of child heads ; and being by Miss Cone, 
the verse is necessarily quite pretty and appropriate. 
Babes of the Nations® has also good verses,—these 
written by Edith Thomas; the illustrations are by 
the same artist, Maud Humphrey. There are twelve 
little people, of twelve different nations, arranged 
calendar style, one for each month, —a little Rus- 
sian girl under a snowy pine-tree, with an armful of 
cones, for January; a French child with fleur-de-lis 
for April ; an English one with roses for June, a little 
African and a hollyhock stalk for August ; and so on 
The text is interspersed, as in the other book, with 
the pretty monotints. Zhe Sleeping Beauty’ is the 
old fairy tale, most lavishly illustrated with color 

1 Holiday Cards. New York : Prang & Co. 

2 White Mountain Vistas. /dzd. 

8 Golden Sunsets. /déd. 

One Merrie Christmas Time, and a Happy New 
Year to You. Boston: Lee & Shephard. 1889. 

*One, Two, Three, Four. Illustrations by Maud 
Humphrey. Verses by HelenGray Cone. New York: 
Frederick A, Stokes & Bro. 1889, For sale in San 
l'rancisco by Pierson & Robertson. 

“Babes of the Nations. Illustrations by 
Humphrey. Verse by Edith M. Thomas. d#d. 

“The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. Illustrated by 
G. W. Brennenan. New York: White & Allen. For 

e in San Francisco by SamuelCarson & Co. 
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plates, in very soft and fine tone, and with two dif- 
ferent monotints, the text also being printed in the 
tint. Zhe Year's Best Days ® is not decorated, but 
is of directly holiday intent. The ‘‘best days” are 
Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
and birthdays; and stories and poems, -- both of 
them such as children are sure to enjoy —for these 
days make up the contents. 

We have also a group of stories, issued just now 
to meet the gift season, but without any farther ref- 
erence to it than this. Of neither Deb and the 
Duchess® nor Witch Winnie ™ have we much to say. 
The principal moral of Deb and the Duchess is that 
if children will only be bad enough, they will bring 
so much mischief on themselves that everybody will 
have to be good to them to make it up; yet the 
naughty, quaint, clever little creature only just 
missed being a very taking child study. The story 
has a good deal of plot, but it is inefficiently carried 
out. Mitch Winniehas nov plot, but is only a story 
of a knot of boarding school girls, and how they 
came, little by little, to know some poor people and 
to help them, and to be enrolled in the young 
girls’ society, or order, for helping others, known as 
‘King’s Daughters.” The groups that make up 
this order are something like the ‘‘ Ten Times One”’ 
clubs of older date, but de‘initely Christian. This 
story of one is told with a good deal of appreciation 
of girls’ minds and ways, but with a rambling and 
want of continuity and point that mars it badly. 

Betty Leicester. is by Sarah Orne Jewett, and that 
is equivalent te saying that it is in almost every re- 
spect as good of its kind as possible. It is a story of 
a young girl's summer,—a story without a plot, 
merely of the people she met, and the things she 
saw, and the influence of her frank, sunny nature. 
It is stretched out and pieced up from a shorter 
story published in St. Nicholas, and it shows it,— 
which is a pity, it might have been so nearly perfect. 
It would have been better if shorter, for it has not 
the substance for as much of a book as it has been 
made into. 

To the Lions 12 is a story of the persecutions of the 
second century. The place of the story is Bithynia, 
and the time the administration there of the younger 
Pliny, under Trajan. This is the period of the im- 
By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


8 The Year's Best Days. 
For sale in San Fran- 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

9 Deb and the Duchess. By L. T. Merle. New Vork: 
White & Allen. 1889. For sale inSan Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co. 

10 Witch Winnie. By Elizabeth W. Champney. New 
York: White & Allen, 4889. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

11 Betty Leicester. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 1889. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

12To the Lions. By Alfred J. Church, New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. For sale in San Francisco 
by Louis Gregoire & Co. 
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mediate successors of the apostles. How far the 
writer really catches the spirit of the men of that 
time it is hard to say,— farther, doubtless, in deal- 
ing with Pliny and. Tacitus than with the Christians, 
about whom something of a halo floats; and whose 
mood, moreover, in those days of minority and re 
volt from authorities of faith, is perhaps less compre- 
hensible to their successors, — who now are in the 
majority and followers of authority, —than that of the 
pagans. The intention of the book is very candid, 
and its historical accessories may be depended on as 
based on careful study, for the author knows pretty 
well what he writes of. They are introduced ina 
very natural and effortless way,— we do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen a historical story for children 
in which the color of the time was so consistently 
and yet so easily preserved. The essentially modern 
ways of educated Greeks and Romans of that time 
have much to do with this: many before Mr. Church 
have realized how easily we come into touch with 
them. The great, glaring things in which they are 
un-modern,— slavery, judicial torture, regulation of 
private worship,— stand out in the story as they do 
in fact, in all their curious contrast with the gener- 
ally advanced way of life. 

A third book of a ‘“‘Little Miss Weezy ” series, 
which has in a lesser degree a good many of the quali- 
ties of the now classic Prudy books, is Little Miss 
Weesy’s Sister\ Little Miss Weezy was a very wee 
maiden, but sister Molly is meant for older girls to 
read about. She is a sweet little girl, and her ex- 
periences are naturally and prettily told. 

A most admirable set of books for young people is 
the ‘‘ Riverside Library.”” No. 1 is Zhe War of Jn- 
dependence,” by John Fiske, and a very good thing 
for the children it is to have the story told them by 
a historian of Fiske’s standing and literary charm, 
and most of all, philosophic method. Children care 
as much as anybody for knowing the reasons and 
significance of things,— es the author says in his 
preface. The next number is George Washington,® 
an historical biography, by Horace Scudder, which 
has already been noticed among biographies here. 
The third is Birds through an Opera Glass,‘ by Flor- 
By Penn Shirley. Bos- 


1 Little Miss Weezy’s Sister. 
For sale in San Francis- 


ton: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 
co by Samuel Carson & Co. 


2The War of Independence. By John Fiske. Riv- 
erside Library for Young People. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1889. For sale in San Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co. 
lbid. 
4 Birds through an Opera Glass. Ly Florence A. Mer- 
riam. /bid. 


8George Washington. By Horace Scudder. 
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ence A. Merriam, a sort of ‘‘ field book ” for people 
who want to learn the ways and looks of the com- 
mon birds about them. The locality is Massachu- 
setts and New York, but there is a good deal of sug- 
gestion useful anywhere. Next comes Up and Down 
the Brooks,5and this is a California book, for the 
brooks whose insect inhabitants are studied are in 
Alameda County, and the opening chapter has been 


.in the OVERLAND. The book is very readable, and 


calculated to- rouse in children a real interest in 
knowing about these ‘‘ bugs,” and dredging for 
them and housing them themselves. The science in 
these books is of the lightest kind, but sound and 
good as far as it goes, and they are well adapted 
to rousing the naturalist impulse in children, a most 
desirable thing. What we take to be the fifth of 
the series, though, rather oddly, the number seems 
to be omitted, is Coal and the Coal-Mines,® by Ho- 
mer Greene, not a subject of as general interest, nor 
as brightly written a book as the others. A Mew 
England Girlhood,’ by Lucy Larcom, is an excellent 
sort of book for young people to read. It is of the 
school of what text books call ‘‘ the pure essay,”— 
a sort of writing that cannot often be especially 
adapted to the young, for its light comment on life 
and manners often goes outside their experience en- 
tirely. It is good for them to read much beyond 
their experience, but it is also pleasant and good for 
them to sometimes come back within it, and to real- 
ize how their time of life looks, seen with the eyes 
of a thoughtful girl, and now looked back on with 
a thoughtful woman’s comprehension. There isa 
good deal in this autobiography of a girlhood that 
is of very real literary value. 

Heroes of the Crusades*® has a subject always at- 
tractive to young people, and as Amanda M. Doug- 
las is really a pleasant writer, and the book abun- 
dantly illustrated, it makes a good and “improving” 
gift book. Itis always best that such books for the 
young should be written by real authorities, not by 
some pleasant writer of very moderate attainments ; 
and we now have so many books of history for young 
people which are standards in their way, that they 
do not need to read anything but the best. The 
present book is of a more old-fashioned type, and 
good for that type. 


5 Up and Down the Brooks. 
lbid. 


$ Coal and the Coal-Mines, By Homer Greene. /id. 
7A New England Girlhood. By Lucy Larcom. Jéid. 


8 The Heroes of the Crusades, By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Lee & Shepard. Boston: 1890. For sale 
in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


By Mary A, Bamford. 
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